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BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART I, 

WE ha@ been skating ali the afternoon. 

Don’t let that sentence suggest to your 
imagination the pitture of a well-appointed 
rink, with adjoining dressing-rooms, warmed 
by steam-pipes, and supplied with attentive 
waiters, ready to unbuckle and adjust skates, 
and remove or add wraps as the needs of their 
fair customers shall require. Or, even a model 
pond, regular in shape, conveniently located 
toa fashionable thoroughfare, unexceptionable 
as to landings, and smooth each morning from 
seraper and broom, for all of which advan- 
tages a “merely nominal” fee is paid by the 
devotee of the healthful sport. Nice things in 
their way are rink and artificial lake, as are 
roller-skating parties upon dancing-crash in 
brilliant parlors, and horseback exercise on a 
sawdust floor, riding at a prescribed gait in a 
prescribed circle, with a lath-and-plaster dome 
overhead, and the odor of the contiguous sta- 
bles scenting the air. 

Our skating was tipon a Virginia river. The 
name has become familiar and historical since, 
but atthe date of which I write, brother’s 
hand had not dashed the sluggish tide with 
brother’s blood ; nor the ford where we found 
the thickest ice been dammed by human corpses, 
rolled down the stream from the deeper and 
wider part by the swollen spring current, and 
lodged in the shallows like so many lifeless 
logs. The wagon-road leading to and from 
the ford, although disused sincé the ice Tikd 
formed, was frozen into deep ruts cut by loaded 
vans in the November wind, an@ would be 
travelled almost hourly by the same as soon as 
the weather opened, being a near cut from the 
surrounding plantations to the nearest railroad 
depot. Just now the spot was as retired as 
any along the line of the river. The pine 
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woods grew up close to the water’s edge on 
the south side, and the torth was scantily 
fringed with low bushes and tangled vines. 
Further down and up the river, the forest re- 
treated to the uplands, leaving the rich low- 
grounds to the cultivator’s use. Across these 
the sun struck broadly upon the ice—so daz- 
zlingly toward the west that the vista in that 
direction seemed to be closed by gates of fiéry 
gold. Slant lances of light glanced through 
the pine-boughs to light up the green gloom of 
the covert. The wind roared among these and 
shook the pendent branches of grape-vine and 
twisted ‘“bamboo,” but the sloping bank oppo- 
site and the screen of hardy shrubs shielded us 
from its buffet and sting. 

Us—that is, myself, Rachel Erle, who was 
spending a couple of months in my uncle’s 
country-house, ‘“ Braecliff,”” which was also 
my mother’s birthplace, my present home and 
hers being in a Northern city; and Wolcott 
Hayne, the teacher of the boys’ school on the 
adjoining plantation. 

Not a district-school, you understand ; but a 
select collection of youths who were preparing 
to enter college. They were gentlemen’s sons, 
all of them, and their teacher was a gentleman 
by birth and breeding. He was nearly related 
to my aunt-in-law, and her house was his 
home, he walking, night and morning, tlie 
mile that lay between Braecliff and Broadlawn, 
the residence of our very good neighbors, the 
Sterlings. It was inevitable that we two 
should soon become well acquainted, thrown | 
together as we were day after day. It was 
equally inevitable that, being persons of de- 
cided character and sentiments, we should 
either like or dislike one another strongly. 
We were fast friends, therefore, by this De- 
cember afternoon, when, remembering that I 
had to walk half a mile over rough fields in or- 
der to reach home, I had let him unfasten my 
skates, and stood, stamping my feet on the 
frozen ground to restore the aireulation to my 
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benumbed toes, while Wolcott, seized by a sud- 
den freak, shot like an arrow from, my side, 
out to the middle of the river, and waltzed 
gayly and swiftly away down thestream, sing- 
ing as he flew. 

He was an accomplished gymnast—strong, 
supple, and fearless—and I watehed him now 
as if I had never seen him skaté before, while 
he flashed through the sunlight and glided 
through the shadows as noiseless as were they. 
He was tall and slim, almost too slender, for 
the first impression conveyed by his appearance 
was that of fragility. His cheeks, usually 
pale, were colored into a vivid glow by the 
nipping air and brisk exercise. Under his fur 
cap one had glimpses of hair, singularly soft 
and thick, golden-bronze in hue, while his 
luxuriant beard was a shade darker. His eyes 
were blue as the winter heavens, and as bright. 
Lakes of light they were, reflecting every ray 
of feeling and thonght as faithfully as the 
waters give back sunshine and cloud. 

A handsome man, do you ask? I should say 
now, decidedly not—at least at his then age, 
which was twenty-four. At that time he was 
to me beautiful as Apollo, wise as Pallas, 
knightly as Jove. And I was not a girl, buta 
woman grown, six months his junior, who had 
been ‘“‘out’’ five years, and who believed that 
she knew enough of the world and human na- 
ture to teach others. I had been a scribbler 
from the time my baby fingers could hold a 
pencil until this day, in the which I had re- 
ceived from my publishers letters which told of 
the assured success of my second important 
literary enterprise—the book I had left in their 
hands when I came South in November. I 
was a woman, I say, and an author of some 
note, one to whom men should have been no 
new study. Yet, standing there upon the icy 
bank in the lee of the pines, straining my eyes 
through the western flood of glory after the 
figure, circling and darting down toward the 
golden gates, 1 did not hide from myself the 
truth that he was more to me than all other 
men of whatever degree. My peer in every- 
thing except the adventitious circumstance of 
wealth. He was reading law while he taught 
his classical school. Next spring he would be 
licensed to practise his profession, and would 
go to Baltimore to live among his own people. 
If he loved me—and I believed that he did—he 
would ask me before then to marry him, and I 
could help him in his onward and upward ca- 
, reer in more ways than one. 

I mean to be entirely honest in this record, 
ifIcan. If I had written a love story at that 
epoch of my history, I should have adhered to 
the orthodox standards on such subjects, and 
drawn a close veil over my heroine’s heart, 
screening the innermost with such jealous care 
as we show to artificially-preserved plants and 
creatures which crumble into dust if touched 
by the air. I should have described the wary 





and unsuspected approach of Love, and showed 
how the conseiousness of his presence and do- 
minion burst upon the guileless dove (or owl, 
since blindness and stupidity would be her 
characteristics) as the sun leaps into sight, in 
equatorial latitudes, without the gentle herald- 
ing ofdawn. And ali the while I would have 
denied the teachings of my own experience, 
for I had neither walked blindfold nor stum- 
bled into love. ._I had learned the sweet lore 
in various lessons. By the wayside, in winter 
rides and strolls; in evening talks and read- 
ings over the hickory fire in the dear old Brae- 
cliff parlor, in communion with and love for 
the masters of music and song. I must have 
been purblind, indeed, or very insensitive, not 
to see how eagerly he sought my society, and 
how entire was our harmony of feeling and 
opinion upon a majority of topics. Now and 
then the mind and will masculine asserted 
themselves. Occasionally I had been pained— 
never repelled—by abrupt speech and what 
seemed to me hasty judgment ; once in a great 
while, by a frank adverse criticism of word or 
action of mine, the justice of which Igwas slow 
or reluctant toadmit. But even these discords 
had their significance and, their uses. If I 
were less to him, the slight and rare dissimi- 
larity in our views would not trouble him. 
Eyes not cleared by Love would fail to note my 
trifling faults of manner and expression. 

I was not alone, or cold, although the north 
wind swept down fitfully from the thither 
bank, tearing off the dead leaves of sumach 
and scrub-oak to send them hissing and flut- 
tering over the frozen surface, rustling the dry 
broomstraw on the borders of the deserted 
road, and drawing deeper, more mournful mu- 
sic from the branches overhead, and the agile 
figure had disappeared behind a bend in the 
river. My blood was warm, my brain busy, 
my heart fed in content and delight upon the 
feast spread by her handmaidens, Memory and 
Imagination. 

Yes! I could be useful to him! Instead 
of lying, a prone and beloved weight, upon his 
arms, I couid tread at his side; remove some 
jagged stones and much deep sand and mire 
from his path ; hold him up while he sustained 
and encouraged me to climb and win with and 
for him. I think still, that this was a nobler 
and more womanly vision of wedded life and 
mutual helpfulness than that typified by the 
hackneyed oak-and-ivy, the glow-worm and 
her winged mate. I know that, so far from 
lowering him whom I loved in my eyes, the 
thought and hope of working for him, and to 
such purpose as I believed that I eould do, made 
him the dearer and nobler. Only the persua- 
sion, decided and clear, of his abundant wor- 
thiness of all I would make myself to be, all I 
could do and earn of fame and wealth, could 
have moved me to such glad devotion of talent 
and energy to his cause. 
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I should be quite rich in a few months, if half 
my men of business told me was true. I was 
popular already with the reading public, and 
my social attractions were more than respect- 
able. I was shrewd enough to rate these ad- 
vantages to a young professional man fairly— 
I believe not extravagantly. It did me good, 
through and through, to think that he would 
advance his worldly prosperity, as well as se- 
cure his happiuess, in choosing me as his wife. 
I should not have been willing to link his lot 
with mine had I not hoped to be a. benefit to 
him; had no fancy for playing the “sweet 
burden”’ role to him or any other man.’ 

Unfeminine—do you call this candid confes- 
sion, or the feelings it reveals? This was not the 
view I took of it then, or now. I would have 
given him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory thereof, had he needed them, and they 
could have been purehased by a lifetime of toil 
and hardship, and the gradual and painful 
shedding of my heart’s blood. I loved him 
well enough for that, although I was not pre- 
pared to drag myself toward him, serpent-wise, 
abjectly fawning in and eating the dust of his 
august feet. Whatneed, sincethesameGop had 
created us man and woman, of one flesh, blood, 
and spirit, that 1 should depreciate myself in 


order toset him at his rightful altitude? Could’ 


I, as his wife, rise to dignity and honor without 
honoring him who was my best inspiration ? 


I pleased myself, furthermore, with remem- 
bering that he had learned to love me without 
guessing that 1 was the owner of fortune and 


fame. I was to him only Rachel Erle, Oliver 
Wyckliffe’s niece ; well-educated and tolerably 
well-looking ; sprightly in manner and in mind. 
Of my other life, wherein I felt and worked and 
hoped behind the shelter of my nom.de plume, 
he was ignorant. This pleasant surprise I had 
in store for him. For he was reading my book 
aloud to us—my uncle, aunt, and myself—dur- 
ing the long December evenings, and he liked 
it exceedingly, as did my relatives, who were 
as ignorant as himself as to the authorship. I 
cannot turn a page of it now, without hearing 
the rich and varied intonations of his voice, 
throbbing and thrilling in each line and phrase. 
I had never had another such treat. In days 
to come—thus ran on my dream—his should be 
the first reading, the only critical revision, of 
what I should write ; and it should be far wor- 
thier of his praise than was this volume through- 
out—penned before my nature, spiritual and 
intellectual, had ripened and broadened under 
the genial influence of his companionship. He 
must—I argued to myseM, speak openly of what 
he felt for me, ere long. Then—not until then 
—I would tell him whom and what he had won ; 
make known to him my dual personality. 

The bright gates were folding and fading in 
the distance, but their glow was still upon the 
ice, when the swift, dark figure reappeared, 


gliding up the stream, casting a light, straight | 





shadow before him. As he neared me, I saw 
the reason of his lingering beyond the bend. 
Garlands of running cedar—I had called it 
**ground pine,”’ in my Northern fashion, until 
he taught me the prettier name—were wound 
around and around his body, passing over one 
shoulder and under the other, like a scarf; his 
left arm was wreathed with the same; in his 
right hand he carried a huge bunch of holly, 
and sprays of a low bush I have never seen ex- 
cept in Eastern Virginia, the name of which 
neither of us knew, strung thickly with pink, 
not scarlet berries, and, at this season, leafless. 

“T heard you regretting, this morning, that 
the black frost had. killed the last chrysanthe- 
mum,” he said. ‘‘ These are not sorry produc- 
tions for a winter flora.”’ 

‘They are beautiful!” I answered. ‘It was 
kind in you to remember my empty vases.’’ 

While I spoke, he was off again, something 
on the bank above us having caught his eye. 
He had flung what he had in his hands at my 
feet, and before I had gathered them all up, 
returned panting, with fresh spoils — hoary 
heads of “life everlasting,’’ the whiter for 
the blackened leaves drooping from the stalks. 

“‘Immortelles!’’ he corrected me, gayly, as 
I pronounced the homelier name. ‘ Humble 
members of an aristocratic family, if you will ; 
but they belong to it, truly and unmistakably. 
We will call them country cousins—the meek 
little woolly things! They were herbs of grace 
before the winds and rains robbed them of the 
odor that had outlived the autumn. While it 
lasted, they were superior, in one respect, to 
their polished and stiffer kindred.”’ 

His skates were off, by this; and slinging 
them, with mine, over his arm, he took forcible 
possession of holly and berried shrubs. 

“You will scratch yourhands! Take the im- 
mortelles for your share.” 

We turned oir backs to the river, and took 
a diagonal course across the sloping fields 
bounding it. 

“If it were indeed the gift of life everlasting 
—perpetuity of earthly existence, I mean— 
would you accept it from me?” he asked. 

‘* Neither from you, nor from any one else,’’ 
was my reply. 

**Not if coupled with the gift of perpetual 
youth?” 

“Leastofallthen! With old age would come 
imbecility and forgetfulness. ‘ Sans sense, sans 
everything,’ one could better support the bur- 
den of the isolation which would be the portion 
of him whom Age had neglected to visit, as 
Death forgotten to strike,’’ 

He pointed smilingly to a sapling we were 
passing, upon the topmost bough of which flut- 
tered a solitary brown Jeaf, swinging and shiv- 
ering in the frosty wind. 

“Nature's analogy! I believe you are right. 
When our time comes to pass away frem the 
memory of our kind, better drift to earth with 
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our fellows. Yet one hasa strange, unappeas- 
able craving for a name not ‘ writ in water.’ ”’ 

“Ts it not a nobler ambition to serve one’s 
own generation zealously and faithfully? to 
write one’s name upon the hearts and in the 
lives of his contemporaries than to sigh fora 
posthumous reputation?” asked I “I am 
afraid that I am deficient in respect for the 
opinion of posterity. My concern and hope 
are to act my part in the living present.”’ 

“That is because you area woman. Fame, 
to most of your sex, is the emptiest of sounds. 
Such is the influence of the affections over you 
that thought, hope, desire share in the concen- 
tration of these upon the actual and present 
objects of your attachment. For the same rea- 
son, few of you, with all the melting genial 
charity which is your ‘fixed mood,’ are useful 
as general philanthropists. Your sympathies 
and energies are apt to expend themselves 
upon that which is near and visible. It is as if 
you must hold and caress in order to compre- 
hend and value aright. This may be but the 
development, consistent throughout, of the 
maternal instinct, which able psychologists 
tell us is the mainspring, the central molecule, 
of woman’s being—the desire to have for her 
very own, to work and to care for, that which 
she loves. Women are a terrible puzzle to me, 
Cousin Ray.’’ 

We claimed relationship through my uncle’s 
wife, and made free use of the familiar prefix 
to our names. 

“I flattered myself,” he continued, “that I 
had mastered the alphabet, and was beginning 
to spell out some easy words in the primer of 
that language, until my acquaintanceship with 
you put the vainglorious conceit to flight.” 

I laughed at his rueful countenance. “Iam 
sorry that I have been the cause of mystifica- 
tion, much less of humiliation to you. I under- 
stand myself so well, you see, that I cannot 
comprehend why others should be baffled in 
the attempt to read me.” 

“But you must surely know that you are 
entirely unlike other women whom you see 
and meet every day. I certainly never saw 
another like you. You have no foibles, no 
vanities, no petty spites or jealousies. Let me 
free my mind of the opinion, Ray!’’ for I had 
uttered a disclaimer. “I am not speaking 
hastily or lightly, and surely our friendship is 
close and strong enough to warrant the aban- 

.donment of foolish reserve, There is some- 
thing so large and noble in your character and 
views, so pure in your purposes and straight- 
forward in your words and deeds, as cannot but 
command my admiration and respect. I have 
never belittled you in your own eyes, or in 
mine, by offering you the idle compliments I 
scatter broadcast among other women from the 
sheer force of habit; the painted sugar-plums 
that have, from time immemorial, been their 
favorite fare. I have talked with you as man 





to man, without fear or indulgence. You can- 
not understand what your stay at Braecliff has 
been to me—what an event it has made this 
winter to be.” 

Now, I knew perfectly well that much of this 
praise exceeded my deserts; that he ascribed 
to me qualities I was not conscious of possess- 
ing ; that Time might work his disenchantment : 
but what woman does not like to be flattered by 
the man of her choice; does not exult in the 
knowledge that, through no deliberate plan of 
hers, he has transferréd the graces and virtues 
of his Ideal to her, draping her imperfections 
into beauty? Yet I had reasoned ably, not 
half an hour ago, of the clarified eyes of true 
Love. : 

“Thank you!” I said, softly, yet gladly. 
**You are very kind to say that I have made 
you happier.” 

‘And better!’ he cried, warmly. ‘How 
could it be otherwise than that I should grow, 
morally as mentally, in your society? There 
was Divine wisdom in the assc: tion which the 
iteration of centuries cannot make poor and 
bald—‘ It is not good for man to be alone!’ ”’ 

He was tramping over the frozen clods ata 
great rate, leaving the family-worn foot-path 
to me, looking right ahead with tender, wistful 
eyes, bluer and deeper than ever. 

“This sweet, tantalizing sense of incom- 
pleteness which has never been adequately ex- 
pressed in romance, or in poetry, or by living 
lips to living ears—must it pain and lure one 
forever? I do not believe it! Every human 
soul has its earthly Other that could be con- 
joined fitly with none beside. When the spirit- 
ual recognition is timely and clear, heaven 
comes down to earth ; the flaming sword that 
guards Eden is sheathed and the gates flung 
open. Sometimes—I fear oftener than other- 
wise—men and women guess at the mystical 
signs of identity, misread them—Heaven help 
them !—and the rest of life is worse than lost. 
A lost life! And man has but one on earth !’’ 

If nothing else had fixed this talk in my 
memory, that so long a time elapsed before we 
had such another, and the events that followed 
closely upon it, would have set every word. 
Out of breath with the speed at which I had 
climbed the slope, I halted at the top; glanced 
back at the river, where the pine-shadows were 
already black, and the yellow light was of the 
palest ; then, forward at the mansion-house of 
Braecliff, embraced by an arm of the stream, 
and situated on a table-land that fell away 
steeply to the water a quarter of a mile beyond 
the gatden fence at the back of the old red- 
brown pile, with its central stack of chimneys, 
gambrelled roof, and on the southern gable a 
screen of ivy that had for a base a trunk as 
large as @ man’s arm and a root more than 
seventy years old. From the tall chimneys of 





the master’s dwelling and the surrounding 
| semicircle of servants’ houses, the smoke 
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mounted straight and slowly upward. We 
heard the tinkle of cow-bells and the laugh of 
the milkers in the barnyard, so clear and still 
was the air in the hush of sunset. There is 
always something holy and mysterious in the 
lull described by the common observer as ‘‘the 
wind going down with the sun.” It is Nature’s 
prayer time, when she bows herself upon her 
thousand hills and beside just-stilled waters, 
and worships; when Earth is one vast sanc- 
tuary, fair as a bride adorned for her husband, 
in the dim, religious light which envelops her. 

The outgoings of the evening !”” I repeated, 
under my breath. ‘Oh! if what you say be 
true, we have need to scan narrowly the hiero- 
glyphics intended for our guidance in this mo- 
mentous choice. Itis a pity—a cruel thing— 
to spoil the world for a single living creature! 
It is beautiful—I think never so beautiful be- 
fore as at this moment. What is the prettiness 
of Summer, what are the flaunting robes of 
Autumn, when compared with the grave and 
gracious mien of Winter on a day and in an 
hour like this?’ 

‘*We are philosophers without knowing it— 
wise and benign philosophers—since to both of 
us ‘the happiest time is Now!’’’ said Wolcott, 
bending on me the gaze that meant always 
full and cordial sympathy with my mood and 
speech. ‘It is glorious to be alive, is it not?’ 

He drew in a long breath of the cold, pure 
air, ere we entered the house. His chest 
swelled ; his face was alight with enthusiasm. 
His vitality was exuberant, and every look and 
gesture showed it. He was one of the very few 
persons whom I have known who, I believe, 
returned thanks continually for creation, as for 
preservation. He almost danced after me into 
the parlor; caught the match from my hand 
when I would have lighted the lamp on the 
centre-table, and did it himself. Next, he 
would help me off with my skating-jacket and 
furs, and carried them, with my hat, to a chair 
at the back of the room, folding up the wraps 
and depositing each article in its place with lu- 
dicrous affectation of preciseness. We fell to 
work, then, upon our decorations, laughing 
and jesting over the task with the light-heart- 
edness of a boy and girl. We twined the bronze 
pillar of the lamp with running cedar, and 
threw pendants over picture-frames ; filled the 
tall vases on the mantel with holly ; set the pink- 
beaded sprays about this, then divided the two 
shades of red by a circlet of silvery immortelles, 
One bit of holly—all brightness and berries— 
Wolcott had laid aside from the rest with espe- 
cial care, and while I gathered up the refuse 
leaves and sticks from the tablecloth, and tossed 
them into the fire, he busied himself with trim- 
ming off every thorn with his penknife. 

“Allow me!’’ was his unexpected request, 
advancing with this in his fingers; and, before 
I could consent or object, he had set the pre- 
pared cluster in my hair. 





A glance at the mirror above the fireplace 
showed me cheeks that matched the berries in 
flame. Familiar friends as we were, he arro- 
gated to himself no more license of touch or 
action than if he had been but yesterday a 
stranger. Womanhood was, with him, an ob- 
ject of sincerest reverence; his honor and pu- 
rity were like crystal in strength and clearness. 
It was not in him to offer me an impertinence, 
and had he not said, that very afternoon, that 
thoughtless gallantry froth him to me would be 
an insult? He had touched my hair—a light, 
dexterous hand it was that bedecked me with 
December coral—because he thought, or felt, 
that he had the right todo this. I belonged 
to him more entirely with each passing hour. 
This conviction of his motives, this interpreta- 
tion of his action, had caused my heart to rur 
up the scarlet signal of happy perturbation at 
the receipt of the double love-token—the touch 
which was a caress, and the ornament which 
was to be a long-cherished souvenir of that 
moment. 

“It becomes you!”’ he observed, compla- 
cently, smiling down at me from his superior 
height, as we stood together on the hearth. 
‘*How rapidly you have improved in physical 
well-being since your arrival here six weeks 
ago!” 

I saw that I was at my best looks to-night, 
albeit my black cloth dress was piainly made, 
my neck gear an untrimmed linen collar, and 
my hair disordered by wind and skating. Be- 
ing inclined to curliness, the dry, keen air had 
crisped and crinkled it about my ears and tem- 
ples in a style a modern belle might have envied 
me for, while the holly sprig gleamed from a 
fluffy heap on the side of my head. I had fine 
hair, brown, glossy and luxuriant. I was glad 
of thisnow. If I had seen another woman look 
as I did then, I should have considered her bril- 
liantly handsome. I fairly caught my breath 
at sight of my comeliness, for I had never dis- 
cerned beauty in any other reflection of myself. 

“ Brave and briglit !’’ he went on, eyeing my 
holly—a touch of the pride of proprietorship 
in his tone. ‘ Yes, it suits the wearer! I wish 
I could strip the prickles from every offering 
of Destiny to you, Cousin Ray, even if I 
wounded myself in so doing!’ He showed a 
deep scratch in his finger gained in gathering 
or pruning the holly. 

“Such ‘kindness would enervate me, per- 
haps!’ I rejoined. “TI assuredly should not 
allow you to show it at the expense of injury 
to yourself. What is that?” 

Something very peculiar in a ring he wore 
attracted my attention. A spark of red light 
was struck from the heart of the dull brown 
stone, held within the gold setting, dazzled me 
like a real blaze, and was gone. 

“What is what?” wonderingly, at my im- 
petuous exclamation. 

“ There is something alive in that stone—im- 
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prisoned and restless fire—yet I never saw it 
until now. I thought it was a blood-stone, or 
a common agate. But they do not glow and 
tremble within.”’ 

He drew off the ring, and dropped it into my 
palm. “It is a brown opal!’’ he said, gravely. 
‘““A searce and valuable variety of the gem. 
And a talisman—an enchanted stone !”’ 

I was examining it, turning it this way and 
that, to move its hidden soul of fire, and de- 
tecting in the clumsy antique setting the reason 
why its real brilliancy was seldom noticed, the 
gem being half imbedded in the gold. At this 
sentence, I looked up and laughed. 

‘Opals are eerie things—the most ordinary 
of them—one of the stock properties of the 
writers of fairy tales. You say that this has a 
magic and history of its own?’’ 

“It was bequeathed to me by my mother’s 
only sister, a beautiful and gifted woman, who 
died when I was but two years old. She had 
it from the betrothed lover of her youth—a 
naval officer, who had picked it up in that old- 
est of lands, the East. You see the workman- 
ship is foreign. He told her, in sealing their 
betrothal with it, that should he die, or forget 
her in his absence—he being about to depart on 
a three years’ cruise, at the conclusion of which 
they were to be married—the fire would be ab- 
ruptly extinguished in the opal. It might be 
reillumined in time. Certainly, their reunion 
and reconciliation would bring it again into 
view. Or, it might, if they continued apart, 
darkle through years, or all time. This was 
the superstition of the East Indian from whom 
he had the ring. She accepted the gift, and 
the chances of change and other calamity—of 
change in him and it. She was a girl of un- 
common strength of mind, and probably, in the 
first flush of hope and happiness, was disposed 
to laugh at the phantasy. Well, he went and 
she waited, cheerful and confident, until one 
day, in the second year of his absence, as she 
was toying with the jewel, it grew dull—a lus- 
treless fragment. With a wild scream, ‘He 
is dead!’ she fainted. 

“‘ Not—‘ He loves me no longer !’ you observe. 
The lesser dread was enough to craze—well-nigh 
to kill her. Her friends tried, vainly, by argu- 
ment and ridicule, to reawaken hopes of his re- 
turn. She put on deep mourning in spite of their 
entreaties, and lamented him as a wife would 
her husband long before a homeward-bound 
ship brought the news that he had breathed his 
last upon a little island in mid-ocean, at the 
very hour and minute in which she saw the 
light fade. For twenty years—the family tra- 
dition goes on to state—she wore the ring with- 
out perceiving the faintest glimmer of light 
beneath the surface. It was dim, opaque, life- 
less. I was her lover’s namesake, and in her 
last illness, she directed my mother to take the 
ring from her finger after her death, and keep 
it for me. She was obeyed, and as my mother 





gently drew the betrothal pledge from the 
pulseless hand, she saw that it was full of 
radiance, luminous—alive! The lovers were 
reunited.” 

“A beautiful superstition and a touching 
story!’ I said, bending lower over the ring to 
hide the glisten in my eyes. “ Your kinswo- 
man was brave beyond the generality of her 
sex, in accepting the test. I never thought 
you superstitious until now. For it is evident 
that you believe in the charmed gem.” 

“*My mother did, lthink. The credulity may 
be hereditary.’’ He spoke seriously still, put- 
ting on the ring and moving it about, as I had 
done. “I have never tested the talisman. I 
mean to, some day; shall make it the pledge 
and gauge of my fidelity, as did my name- 
father. Sit and rest! Your feet must ache !’’ 

He rolled up a big, low, easy chair I had 
named ‘‘my nest,” old-fashioned, and there- 
fore comfortable and ugly, and covered with 
faded crimson damask. But he would not take 
a seat himself, remained standing on the rug, 
his back to the fire at one end of the hearth, his 
elbow on the mantel. He was genial and com- 
municative beyond his wont, and he was never 
unsocial and churlish. 

‘*This weather exhilarates me!’’ he said, 
“makes the body a winged load. 1 could 
skate ten miles before supper-time and not be 
weary.” 

I sank among my cushions with a luxurious 
shiver. ‘Excuse me, if you please! I like 
Winter, with his frosts that bite and winds 
that sting ; above all, the night-storms, when 
all abroad is blackness and roar; but I enjoy 
them most when I and mine are ‘curtained and 
close and warm.’ I attain unto something like 
a right conception of the meaning of the fable 
of the phenix, when I think and dream over a 
fire like this. Itis life from death—and such 
life. Look at it!’ 

He did, for a second, then his look returned 
tome. ‘I am tempted to make a confession,” 
he said, half in jest, half in very sober earnest. 


**Confession is wholesome for the soul,’’ re-, 


joined I, my heart-alarm so loud as nearly to 
deafen me at the approach of the supreme mo- 
ment. ‘I believe that is Apocryphal—not 
orthodox Scripture, but it may be true, never- 
theless.” 

He seemed not to catch my jest; took up his 
remark where he had left off. ‘Did I ever hint 
to you that I was horribly chagrined when I 
heard that you were coming to Braecliff this 
winter?” he queried. ‘I was so nearly over- 
whelmed by the prospect as seriously to medi- 
tate a retreat into sanctuary—that is, bachelor’s 
quarters with Mr. Minter, at ‘ The Oaks,’ until 
your visit was over. And all because my ex- 
cellent aunt had, in enumerating your virtues 
and accomplishments, ventured upon the as- 
sertion that you were ‘quite a literary genius,’ 
and the bolder prediction that you would, 
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Wegg-like, ‘drop into poetry,’ or authorship 
of some kind, one day.”’ 

The fire burned my face with sudden, scorch- 
ing shine. I held up a paper to shield my eyes 
and complexion ; tried to answer in my usual 
voice. 

“That reminds me of a poor woman—the 
wife of a drunken genius, who told me once 
that her husband was ‘quite steady and a com- 
fort to his family until he took to poetry and 
company.’”’ 

I said it because I wanted to gain time and 
self-command before replying directly to his re- 
mark. My heart bounded and fluttered as with 
fright. I had not suspected heretofore that I 
dreaded to undertake my confession. Of what 
should I be afraid? 

“T don’t think I have ever given our good 
relative any valid reason for making either of 
the declarations you have quoted. What a fine 
quality of courage that must be which kept you 
at your post after the warning! For I gather 
from your manner, even more than from your 
language, that Gorgon and bas bleu are syno- 
nyms with you. Excuse me for speaking 
plainly ; but is not that ancient and almost 
obsolete prejudice unworthy of you? of any 
man of sound judgment and liberal views ?’’ 

“T have not many favorite aversions, and 
only a select and pet horror or two. I ama 
charitable-minded fellow upon nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand topics, 
although you do accuse me of harshness some- 
times. But a literary woman is my holy 
hatred!’ He said it as if he meant it—and 
more. 

“You mean,” I spoke still from behind my 
screen—was calmly argumentative—‘‘ one who 
ignores everything except literature. Because 
some trees grow and blossom and bear all on 
one side—the other branches being dwarfed 
and blighted ; becoming absurd monstrosities, 
condemned and ridiculed by every beholder, 
shall we find fault with those which, in accom- 
plishing a round and perfect growth, must 
send forth boughs, thrifty and fruitful, in the 
same direction in which the deformed ones 
have put out all their strength? If the strong 
necessity of expression seizes upon a woman’s 
soul—we will say, for the sake of illustration, 
upon mine—if the spirit of prophecy takes pos- 
session of me, why should I not speak with 
pen, if not with tongue, of the things which are 
committed unto me? Is it only the mind mas- 
culine that may cry, in mortal throe, 

“*Oh! I feel like a seed in the cold earth, 

Quickening at heart, and lenging for the air!’” 

I did not like to own it to myself, but he 
looked obstinate rather than sceptical. 

‘‘Nature's analogies again! Yours are al- 
ways ingenious, always beautiful. But I ques- 
tion, in the first place’’— 

He stopped, starting visibly; his arm fell 


_ from the mantel, and he stood upright and 
| motionless, staring at the door. 
Involuntarily I raised my eyes to the mirror 

behind him, instead of turning my head. In 
_ its depths I beheld a vision. 
| A woman young and fair. Junoesque in 

stature and proportions ; Saxon in eyes, skin, 
and marvellous wealth of hair of that singular 
| and beautiful tint imperfectly described as 
blond cendré. Her dress was blue, of a sweep 
and volume that would have weighed down 
and embarrassed me. She seemed to have 
grown in it, so perfect was it in fit, and in 
fitness to her majestic beauty. The slender 
column of her throat arose from a curling mist 
of swan’s-down; the same bound her wrists, 
bordered her basquine, rolled in and out of the 
folds of her drapery. The apparition was 
framed in the parlor doorway, and relieved by 
the darkness of the hall beyond. That her at- 
titude was studied, a single glimpse assured me, 
but she had studied it successfully, triumphant- 
ly. Her pose was inimitable, as was the merry 
laugh—soft as the love-note of a bird—with 
which she moved toward me, as I sprang to my 
feet and faced her. She cast her arms about 
me; strained me gently, with due and deco- 
rous regard for laces and puffings, to her finely- 
moulded bust. I never saw anything more 
artistically achieved, on or off the stage. 

‘‘Ray! dear old darling! how good it is to see 
you once again! I began to think the Fates had 
decided against our meeting!’ She released 
me—held me at arms’ length, laughing joy- 
ously in my face. ‘‘ You are the same brown, 
winsome witch as ever! I couldn’t help stop- 
ping at the door when I heard you in the swing 
of one of your famous talks. Upon woman's 
rights, too, wasn’t it? Won't you introduce 
me to Mr. Hayne? We are cousins a great 
way off—are we not? Cousins-in-law, at the 
least ?”’ ’ 

Lanswered by saying—‘‘ Miss Elspeth Camp- 
bell, Mr. Hayne! An old school-fellow of my 
own, and your aunt’s cousin.’’ As I spoke, I 
saw the reflection—and the contrast—of our 
figures in the unflattering mirror above his 
head. 


(Conclusion next month. ) 
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I WANDERED through the meadow, 
I wandered o’er the hill; 

An unseen dryad led me 
A captive to her will, 

Into the mazy woodlands, 
Under the waving green, 

We rested by a river, 
Far in the depths serene. 

The world seemed fading from me, 
With ail its toil and care: 

The peace of heaven above me, 
Its sunshine everywhere. 
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The languid airs hung heavy 
Upon the river’s breast, 
And all the woodland songsters 
Were hushed in quiet rest. 
And soothing was the splashing 
The rippling river made— 
And soft the wind’s low murmur 
Within the dreamy shade. 
Where Flora’s fairy footsteps 
Impressed the happy ground, 
A thousand flowers upspringing 
Shed fragrance all around. 
*Mid silken grasses shining 
In all their beauty bright, 
These darlings of the summer 
Thrilled me with new delight. 
The lovely lilies, leaning 
The river's banks along, 
Smiled on the glad waves telling 
Their love in rippling song. 
And golden ferns were siniiing, 
Like sunshine in the shade, 
And violets were hiding 
Within the mossy glade. 
Enchanted flew the moments, 
The softening shadows fell— 
A slumberous charm came o’er me— 
T lay as in a spell. 
Then floated o’er the tree-tops 
A faint, low, bugle blast— 
Low, faint, and sweet ii lingered 
And into cloud-land passed. 


And never yet did mortal 
Behold a fairer sight. 
Then thrice, with queenly motion, 
Her wand she waved on high, 
And her attendant maidens 
Went softly gliding by. 


THE MISSION. 
“Bright spirits, at my bidding, 
On kindliest mission speed ; 
Throughout man’s wide dominion 
Go, succor all who need. 
Go, Faith, support the doubting; 
Fair Hope, your smiles impart ; 
And meek-eyed Resignation, 
Console the drooping heart. 
Sweet Pity, raise the fallen; 
Dear Love, your part fulfil— 
Unto our human kindred 
Be peace and kindest will. 
Where’er the serpent Slander 
Has left his poisonous blight, 
Go, Innocence, and cover 
The baleful wound from sight. 
Hail, Charity! your mission 
Is holiest and best, 

Oh! let each wretched outcast 
Find shelter on your breast. 
And Mirth, go seek the children 
That weep while others play, 
And let them feel thy presence 

As night the dawn’s first ray. 








‘ 
But fainter still and sweeter Oh, haste! my merry maiden, ] 
The hills and shores replied, From care and sorrow lure { 
And like a soft enchantment With smiles and sweetest laughter 
The trembling cadeace died. God’s sad, forsaken poor.” ‘ 
A rustling ’mid the flowers— ] 
And, out from glade and glen, Thus spake the sovereign Fairy, I 
Came trooping altogether And, low on bended knee, 
‘A host of little men. Her tiny subjects fluttered I 
In scarlet cap and jerkin, And bowed submissively. y 
With laughing faces all, Then, swift as fire-flies flashing, r 
Their dancing feet had answered Thay vaaens on the ete, il 
The elfin bugie call. And yoice and waving pinion e 
Within a shining circle Made music everywhere— li 
They knelt a moment there Now loud, like tempest swelling, 
Then rose with caps uplifted Now faint, like water's fall, y 
For lo! along the air P While floated o'er the tree-tops Si 
> 
Came strains of wondrous sweetness, aaa ve — — e 
Yet weirdly wild withal, wpm aie m4 a 4 w 
And faint above the tree-tops, eae pe ti 
That magic bugle call. And all these sounds celestial C 
Out from the witch-elm’s shadow, In silence’ sea were drowned. H 
Into the elfish light, And when the mists slow vanished, 
Melting in Jews away, gi 
The fairy folk came tripping Where glowed the fairy circle 
A pageant strange and bright. Onl the seoenbeame Ja to 
With silver bells and timbrels, Tl 4 ily the west ie d eu 
With lute and joyous song, ren “ey J a he “ M 
And wizard harps and cymbals, alate vo ear oe og) head he 
They joined the waiting throng. acca ais dead Meiadieas” : 
Then fell the spell of silence crate hy rer oa . 
Upon the charméd scene. a rod ~ ry oh mien inj 
While through the haunted woodlands, vow . to 
Approached the Fairy Queen My faithful hound had tracked me he 
Fairer than Beauty's visions me. cartes ce e oe wa 
That bless the poet's dreams, Beneath the moon's pale ra 0 
She moved within! a halo " y 
Over the dewy uplands q 
Of bright celestial beams. We homeward hied awa 
And in her train advancing > oe 
In shining robes arrayed, ao Me 
Her ch rd of 
an Gen pce bn vy 7 Concert is an assumption which is to Nature re 
Within the magic circle, what paint is to beauty, not only heedless, but a of 
She stood in golden light, detriment to that which it is meant to improve. stir 
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Miss LuceELLA CARLTON was a maiden lady 
of uncertain age, living in the New England 
town of Meredith. Her house was a huge, 
square structure, whose immensity of white, 
gairish surface frowned soberly upon the more 
fanciful Gothic buildings, French roofs, and 
Doric columns by which it was surrounded. 
You see, Meredith had had an attack of archi- 
tecture within the last few years, and its ef- 
fects were apparent in all the principal streets 
of the town. 

In the time of its builder and first proprie- 
tor, Miss Carlton’s house had been named the 
Fan House—for what reason tradition failed 
to state. Its present owner had substituted 
for that appellation, Aquarian Lodge—whe- 
ther with any remote reference to Aquarius, 
the careless old fellow who used to upset his 
urn rather frequently, thereby supplying fluid 
for the Nile, remains unknown. Certain it is 
that neither stream nor fountain was adjacent 
to the premises, unless we except a well of great 
depth, from which daily supplies were drawn 
by means of an iron pump. From the attic, 
to be sure, one could get a glimpse of the pond 
on which the inland town was situated, and 
perhaps this fact was sufficient to make the 
place an Aquarian Lodge to its imaginative 
mistress. Miss Carlton was poetically inclined, 
you must know, being, in her own conceit, 
rather more highly endowed with Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s gift than was that distinguished author- 
ess herself. Her nephew, Humphrey Gilmore, 
lived at the Lodge with Miss Lucella. This 
young gentleman never lost an opportunity of 
satirizing his aunt’s aquatic tastes, while she, 
on her part, never failed to bewail her nephew’s 
want of poetic appreciation. Nevertheless, the 
two had a sincere regard for each other. Miss 
Carlton thought the Lodge a dull place when 
Humphrey was absent, and Mr. Gilmore was 
grateful for a home. So they managed to live 
together, if not in peace, at least with not 
enough of hostility to affect their comfort. 
Miss Carlton was wealthy; Humphrey was 
her nearest relative, and the presumptive heir 
of her property. He was, moreover, fine look- 
ing and agreeable in manners, with the educa- 
tron and tastes of a gentleman. Consequently 
he was well received in society, which has a 
way of showing remarkable cordiality toward 
young men who are thus situated. 

Things were in this state when the Murrays, 
an elderly widower and his son Alick, came to 
Meredith, for the purpose of engaging in some 
manufacture for which the place afforded a fa- 
vorable locality. They were evidently people 
of wealth, and their coming created quite a 
stir in the town. They found some difficulty 
in procuring satisfactory lodgings, but were 





at length received by Miss Lucella, there being 
plenty of ‘‘spare room’’ at the Lodge, as she 
was repeatedly assured by those of her neigh- 
bors who were less fortunate in that respect, 


, but were nevertheless anxious to get the repre- 
| sentatives of so much wealth domiciled in their 


immediate vicinity. You see, it is very conve- 
nient to have a golden calf at hand, in case 
one should wish to revive that form of worship 
on whose account Moses’s anger waxed hot 
against the people of Israel. 

The elder Mr. Murray’s society manners 
were bland and persuasive. It was said, how- 
ever, by those who had business dealings with 
him, that he had a grip of iron for money. I 
don’t know whether sorrow may, in general, 
be considered a rejuvenator, but it is unques- 
tionably true that he had been growing very 
youthful since the death of his wife, two years 
before. I wonder if this was a phenomenal 
occurrence, or has the same thing been known 
to happen before, under similar circumstances ? 

Alick Murray was a grave, taciturn man, of 
thirty, or perhaps a year or two older. His 
reserve was generally attributed to pride, and 
was so marked that people got a habit of de- 
claring Mr. Murray to be really a younger man 
than his son. Miss Carlton, who was not 
averse to a bit of gossip, reported this saying 
to the latter one day. 

‘* Will they insist that my father and I ex- 
change relations?’’ asked Alick. ‘‘If they do, 
1 fear I shall not find it convenient to oblige 
them.”’ 

“Of course not. What an idea! Fancy Mr. 
Murray calling you his father.’ 

** And coming to me, perhaps, for a paternal 
blessing upon his marriage with Miss Carl- 
ton.” 

‘How droll you are!” tittered Miss Lucella. 

“T should not give it, however, knowing 
that the youth’s virtues, whatever they might 
be, were not ofan order to promote domestic 
tranquillity.’ 

‘He wouldn’t want it, either,’ returned 
Miss Lucella, soberly. ‘‘We are only just 
friends, as itis but natural we should be; he 
has such strong poetic feelings, you know,” 
at which Alick opened his eyes very wide, but 
made no remark. “How I wish Humphrey 
was like him in that respect! Do you know,” 
she went on, rather inconsequently, ‘that I 
expect the Kennedys to-morrow ?”’ 

“No,” returned Alick, shortly, and turning 
upon his heel, he left the room. 

Miss Lucella’s visitors arrived the following 
day, as expected. They were Mrs. Kennedy 
and her daughter Flora, the former an invalid, 
having a washed-out look, and an utterly 
spiritless manner; the latter one of those 
young ladies who are usually spoken of as 
lovely and accomplished. In demeanor she 
was not always sweet. Sweet palls upon the 
taste sometimes. Nor always brilliant. One 
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tives at last, even of the scintillations of fire- 
works. Her chief attraction lay, not in her 
beauty, though that was sufficiently striking ; 
nor in the easy grace of her manners—but in 
her wonderful facility of adaptation. 

“Flo always knows just how to take peo- 
ple,” sighed Flo’s mother, which, allowing 
that people are “taken’’ when their moods 
are humored, was sufficiently true. 

Miss Carlton thought her young guest de- 
lightful, and after a rhyme or two in her praise, 
would not have hesitated at a stronger epithet. 
Miss Carlton’s nephew coincided to the extent 
of ‘‘delightful,’’ but with a mental reservation, 
which, being expressed only to himself, he did 
not take the trouble of putting into elegant 
language. It stood thus: “If she isn’t a con- 
founded humbug!’’ 

‘So true to nature,” pursued Miss Carlton, 
who herself gloried in being a child of nature. 
There was nothing artificial about her, except 
her teeth, and—but it really is not worth while 
to particularize. In the main, Miss Carlton 
certainly was as unartificial as a forest pine. 
Nature, peerless nature, was the artless Heli- 
eon she boasted. 


“Ah! to be sure. True to nature; but it is 
a@ woman’s nature, after all,’’ returned Mr. 
Gilmore. Then he recollected the true, pure 
face of a young woman he had known briefly 
the previous winter, and half regretted the 
sweeping sarcasm implied in his words. Think- 
ing thus, he worked on silently, being engaged 
in stuffing the skin of an oriole, for Mr. Gil- 
more had a leaning toward the tastes of a 
naturalist. Miss Carlton watched him at his 
work, and meditated a rhyme in honor of the 
fallen songster. 

‘My dear aunt, what do you suppose I have 
been thinking of?” asked Humphrey, at 
length — 

“ Bereft of life, of feathers all, 

Poor bird, we mourn thy hapless fall. 
Excuse me, Humphrey. Did you speak to 
me?”’ 

Humphrey’s face put on a look of preter- 
natural abstraction, and he recited, in a grave 
undertone :— 

“*Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing? 
Can I, unmoved, see thee dying 
On a log, 
Expiring frog?’ 
' I beg your pardon, aunt. What were you say- 
ing ?”’ 

“T only asked you what you were saying.” 

“T was quoting Mrs. Leo Hunter.” 

‘* But you said you were thinking about some- 
thing.”’ 

“True, I was thinking about something.” 

‘‘It is my opinion that unexpressed thoughts 
and dead-letter-office letters are very much 
alike—that is, of no manner of use to any- 
body,” retorted Miss Lucella, tartly. 


“But I intend giving expression to my 
thought. Listen, aunt. You are probably 
aware that Mr. Sutherland, your cousin, you 
know, has lost his property to the extent that 
he and Mildred are not only moneyless, but 
homeless. And I’ve been thinking that you 
raight like to have Miss Sutherland here to 
spend the winter with you. Will you not in- 
vite her?’’ ‘ 

“We've got a house full now,” said Miss 
Carlton, doubtfully. 

‘The house must have shrunk materially, 
then, since it received its new name. I’ve 
been told that its former owner used to prac- 
tise entertaining his friends by scores.’ 

“I don’t know what should have shrunk it, 
But I suppose there’s room for one more. 
Anyway, I’ll write to Mildred to-morrow; I 
don’t believe Miss Kennedy will like it, 
though.”’ 

“ Why not 9” 

“T don’t know. I was speaking about Mil- 
dred the other day, and I fancied Flora seemed 
in haste to change the subject; but maybe it 
was all imagination.’’ 

“‘{ dare say. Your imagination is always 
‘running away with you.” 

Miss Lucella vouchsafed no answer to this, 
but proceeded to write her letter, and when 
that was done, desired her nephew to take it 
to the office. 

That evening Humphrey told Miss Kennedy 
of the expected addition to their party. She 
looked at him askance for a brief instant, and 
then burst out laughing. 

‘‘T am happy to have amused you,” observed 
Humphrey. 

“You often do that; but this exceeds every- 
thing. How handy it will be for dear Mildred! 
I think she only missed the prize at Newport 
for want of time.” 

“What are you talking about ?”’ 

“About Mildred Sutherland and Mr. Mur- 
ray.” 

Humphrey looked like one who has got a 
sudden hurt. The expression passed quickly, 
however, yielding perhaps to the firm control 
of will, and he asked, mockingly :— 

‘Are you women angels, or fiends ?” 

“What do you think?” asked Flora, with a 
sidelong glance, half arch, half coyly appealing. 

A moment before, Humphrey had been ter- 
ribly angry with her ; now he felt the magnet- 
ism of her grace and beauty to the core of his 
heart. His voice modulated itself to tender- 
ness as he answered :— 

“ Angels, of course—or, at least, if they are 
not, so much the worse for angels, for they 
must be vastly less charming than some wo- 
men.” 

This was about the middle of October. A 
fortnight later, Mildred came. It was a raw; 





gray day, bringing to her mind the pertinent 
' fragment, 
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“No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No leaves, no flowers, No-vember.”’ 

Humphrey drove down to the depot to meet 
her, but was detained for a few moments on 
the way. When he arrived, Mildred had taken 
a seat in Mr. Murray’s carriage, that gentle- 
man being by some chance on the spot. So 
Humphrey looked after her baggage, while 
Mildred rode off with Mr. Murray. She had a 
fine, spirited face, which, however, was as 
changeful as the clouds that surround a sumn- 
mer sunset. One moment you were ready to 
declare her a fit model for the maid of Sara- 
gossa; the next you detected in her counte- 
nance the calm, sweet serenity which we see 
in the pictures of St. Agnes. Anon, you were 
on the point of avowing that pretty, teasing 
Jessica was never so fitly represented among 
all the daughters of Eve. 

Miss Carlton was considerably out of sorts 
at Mildred’s arrival. Humphrey, who came 
about the same time, got scolded for his tardi- 
ness in reaching the depot, with some asperity. 

**He is always behind fime,’’ said Miss Carl- 
ton, apologetically. ‘‘ You must have thought 
I had neglected to send for you.” 

“I believe Mr. Murray gave me no time for 
such a thought. Pray, do not blame Mr. Gil- 
more. I dislike any one to be scolded on my 
account.” 

Humphrey was about to thank her, and per- 
haps make use of some special pleading in self- 
defence, when Miss Kennedy entered, and the 
two girls stood face to face. 

“‘Youhere!”’ cried Mildred, recoiling slightly. 

“Yes, indeed, and delighted to meet you 
again, dear Miss Sutherland,’’ chimed in Flora, 
with the utmost sweetness, as she dropped a 
kiss upon Mildred’s crimsoning cheek. 

**So you two are old friends,’’ inferred Miss 
Lucella, looking from one to the other. 

“Yes, we two are old friends,’’ Miss Kennedy 
hastened to respond. ‘See how incredulous 
your nephew looks, dear Miss Lucella! I dare 
say he expects to see Mildred and me tear each 
other’s faces, because each of us has some 
claims to the honors due a belle, and it may not 
be quite apparent whose is the best. But we 
intend to adjust the matter amicably, do we 
not, Mildred ?’’ 

Tt will be time enough to talk of adjust- 
ment when it appears that we are rivals,”’ re- 
plied Mildred, coldly, at which, Flora laughed 
sweetly, and wondered how it was that people 
always mistook her badinage for earnest. 

“T suspect,’’ said Humphrey, mischievously, 
‘*that the rivalry will be in another quarter. 
I have no doubt myself that Aunt Lucella and 
Miss Sutherland will be at each other’s throats 
before a fortnight.” 

“Will you feel called upon to interfere as 
peacemaker in such an event ?”’ asked Mildred, 
her eyes dancing gleefully. 

“T shall leave that office for Mr. Murray.” 





“Cousin Mildred, your room is ready,’’ said 
Miss Lucella, with a severe glance at her 
nephew. 

Mildred rose at once to follow her hostess, 
but paused in the door to look back and say :— 

“If you hear any outcry up stairs, Mr. Gil- 
more, it will probably arise from the fulfilment 
of your prophecy, and Mr. Murray had better 
be sent up directly.’”’ With that, and a light, 
echoing laugh, she disappeared. 

‘Is she not very beautiful?’’ said Miss Ken- 
nedy. 

‘*Do you think so?’ 

**Do not you?” 

Humphrey turned his eyes upon her face, 
which was temptingly near him, and felt a 
thrill of admiration tingling along his veins. 

‘Some one is very beautiful,’ he said, at- 
tempting to touch the cheek which he found in 
such delightful proximity with his lips. But it 
was adroitly withdrawn out of his reach. 

“Take care!’ laughed Miss Kennedy, ‘‘or 
there will be work for a peacemaker here.’’ 
And, with an admonitory shake of -the head, 
she ran off, singing as she went :— 

“*Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never.’” 
A moment later she looked in at Miss Suther- 
land’s room on the way to her own apartment. 
‘Mildred,’ she said, hesitatingly, “there is 
something I wanted to tell you about—about 
last summer. I did not know how much you 
were opposed to it until—until the very last, 
and then I broke it off. I could not consent to 
destroy your happiness, even to secure my 
own.” 

“Then it was not because you heard he had 
lost his property,’’ said Mildred. 

‘Dear child! How could you think so? It 
is not true, I hope.” 

‘Yes, it is true.” 

‘“‘How sorry I am! But he has his child to 
comfort him. I at least have not estranged his 
child from him. You could never have tole- 
rated me as a step-mother, Mildred, and I do 
not wonder so much at that. But will you not 
accept me now as a friend?”’ 

‘* At present I am prejudiced against you,’’ 
said Mildred, frankly. ‘But my prejudice 
shall not injure you with those who are al- 
ready your friends. Beyond that I cannot 
promise.” 

A glitter of satisfaction shot into Miss Ken- 
nedy’s eyes, but she discreetly dropped their 
lids, and it was not remarked. “ You are very 
good,’’ she murmured, “and I hope I may trust 
to time to remove your prejudices. And now 
there is one thing more. You are acquainted 
with Humphrey Gilmore. Is he all that he 
seems? There is so much deception in the 
world, that one knows not where to anchor 
one's faith, and I am apt to distrust my own 
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hesitate to confess it—where my feelings are 
strongly enlisted.” 

“So Calypso is already consoling herself.’’ 
Mildred spoke out with semething like con- 
tempt. ‘‘1 believe you may trust Mr. Gil- 
more.’’ 

‘* How much I thank you for that assurance. 
Now, dear, I am going to leave you to get rest- 
ed. I know who will want to see you looking 
as fresh and bright as a rain-splashed rose this 
evening.” 

With a gay nod of the head she flitted off, 
and Mildred, her bands clasped tight across 
her forehead, tried to think that she did not 
hate her—that her prejudice would give way 
before so much sweetness, and they become 
friends. 

Flora, meanwhile, had gone on to her mo- 
ther’s room. ‘‘ Mildred Sutherland is here,” 
she said, abruptly, as tlie door closed after her. 

‘* What has she come for?" asked Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, querulously. It was what she called 
‘fone of her bad days,’’ and the invalid was 
weakly, fretful. 

‘For a marplot, Isuppose. But.I have put 
a flea in her ear. Ido believe she really thinks 
J acted a self-sacrificing, high-minded part last 
summer. Comical, isn’t it?” 

*‘T wish you wouldn't talk so, Flo,’’ remon- 
strated the other, feebly. 

‘One can’t always be a hypocrite,’ retorted 
Flora, ‘“‘and there ’s no use in pretending to be 
a saint to you. Your penetration would be 
sure to find me out.”’ ; 

‘I believe you like to distress me with your 
worldliness,’’ complained the mother. 

** Does the burden of my sins sit heavily upon 
you, mother-kin?’’ 

‘‘Tam tired to death with it all, and you do 
nothing but mock me.” 

‘What do you wish me to.do?’’ 

“To give up your selfish schemes, and go 
home. We have enough to live upon in a hum- 
ble way, and by-and-by some good, true man 
might wish to marry you, and you could settle 
down to a peaceful, happy life, and I couid get 
some rest at last.” 

‘‘Why did you not puta little more color into 
your fancy picture? You might have made it 
more attractive, perhaps, by that means. Live 
in a humble way! Bah! I have no taste for 
that sort of life. But patience, good mother. 
I believe this girl's coming may be turned into 
areal godsend afterall. Asfor Alick Murray, 
I have given him up. It’s as muchas I can do 
to get a civil word from him, try as I will, and 
Iam tired of such rebuffs. Besides, after all 
the fuss about the Murray property, it isn’t 
equal to Mother Goose’s, and Mother Goose’s 
money is safe for Humphrey Gilmore, if she 
ean be kept from marrying Japhet Murray. 
Japhet likes money ; but then he likes youth 
and beauty too, and it is written down, that 


judgment, especially where—why should I | Mildred Sutherland must be Mrs. Japhet. 


| Then I shall marry Humphrey Gilmore, and 
you see if I don’t make a spread with Mother 
Goose’s money ; besides gratifying your hank- 
ering after a good, true man for a son-in-law. 
There, mother-kin! Look first on your pic- 
ture and then on mine, and say whieh is most 
attractive.” 

Mrs. Kennedy sighed feebly, and turned her 
face to the wall. Remonstrance would be use- 
less she well knew, and she felt too weak to 
continue a discussion which she knew full 
surely would be unavailing. Flora was always 
made more reckless by opposition, she remem- 
bered. So it was best to leave her alone. But, 


| out of her mother’s longing, was born a silent 


prayer that the girl’s unscrupulous ambition 
might be checked, and her truer nature left to 
reveal itself. Feeble in mind as well as in 
body, this weapon of strength was yet left her. 
She could pray. ~ 

It really seemed that Miss Kennedy’s plan 
was likely to work itself out, without any ap- 
parent interference on her part. Mr. Murray 
was constantly seeking Mildred to the neglect 
of Miss Carlton, which did not by any means 
promote an amiable temper on the part of the 
latter, toward her young kinswoman. Between 
Humphrey Gilmore and Miss Sutherland a re- 
straint had grown up, amounting to positive 
coldness, while that young man devoted him- 
self with every appearance of ardor to Flora 
Kennedy. As for Alick Murray, he was little 
better than a lay figure at the social gatherings 
in Miss Carlton’s parlor. Mrs. Kennedy com- 
plained weakly in her own room, going down 
stairs but rarely, and Miss Lucella rhymed out 
her own grievances in her usual felicitous style 
of versification. Thus the weeks passed until 
Christmas. 

“How many of us are going to chureh?’’ 
asked Flora, on the morning of the first of 
these holidays. 

“You will go, of course,’ said Mr. Murray, 
leaning toward Mildred, as he spoke. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ she replied, absently. 

She was contrasting Christmas a year ago 
with the present time, and her feelings were 
chastened in view of the change. Then her 
father was a wealthy banker, and she the mis- 
t¥éss of his splendid home. Now her parent 
was just starting again in life, upon a small 
salary, and herself homeless except for the suf- 
ferance of a relative to whom she knew her 
presence was displeasing. Mr. Murray’s atten- 
tions had been growing very marked of late, 
and her cousin’s manner proportionably tart. 
‘“Why did Miss Lucella ask her there?’’ Mil- 
dred wondered, ‘‘and why did her father insist 
that she should go, instead of seeking work for 
self-support? But it was not too late for the 
latter alternative yet.’’ These and kindred 
thoughts were running through her mind that 








morning, and, being thus engrossed, she an- 
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swered the discourse of her elderly admirer 
somewhat at random, without quite compre- 
hending what he was saying. 

“What would you like Santa Claus to bring 
you for Christmas?’’ asked Mr. Murray, in a 
nectareous undertone. The others had all left 
the room, as it chanced, and they had the par- 
lor to themselves. 

‘““A paper of bonbons,’’ was Mildred’s re- 
sponse, the question evidently awakening in 
her rapt mind some association of childhood. 

‘*You shall have some bonbons and a dia- 
mond ring besides, if you would like it—one to 
wear on your second finger, you know’’—with 
great significance of expression. 

“*T used to like diamonds, but I don’t care 
for them now. I believe Miss Carlton is very 
fond of them.”’ 

“Do you mean that you would prefer me to 
give my diamond ring to Miss Carlton ?’’ he de- 
manded. , 

“It is time to get ready for church,” said 
Mildred, rousing herself to listen as the clocks 
rung out the hour. ‘‘ What were you saying 
about a ring for Miss Carlton?” she asked, as 
she rose to leave the room. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Mr. Murray, irascibly. 

His resentful tone surprised Mildred, but she 
did not seek any explanation. Only on re- 
calling what had passed, as one picks up the 
fragmentary impressions of a dream, did she 
become aware that she had virtually received 
and rejected an offer from Mr. Murray, and 
she knew not whether to be most amused or 
vexed at the occurrence. It is undoubtedly 
true that young ladies, even when most free 
from coquetry, are not displeased to be sought 
by gentlemen. Miss Rosemary may not choose 
to accept marriage when it is offered her by 
Mr. Gunnybags, and if she be a lady she will 
certainly never boast of having received such 
an offer. Nevertheless, it is highly probable 
that Miss Rosemary will have an inner con- 
sciousness of satisfaction in view of the fact, 
thatif she had chosen, she night have been Mrs, 
Gunnybags. Is it from vanity? Or is it from 
some deep, inlying sentiment to which meta- 
physicians have not yet given a name? 

Mildred was not, at heart, greatly different 
from other young ladies. So I dare say she 
may have found a relish for her reflections in 
the incident that has just been related, though 
she felt vexation as well as amusement at her 
own dulness of comprehension. The party for 
church were waiting for her when she went 
down. 

“‘Come,’”’. said Miss Carlton. 
wings the moments flit.”” 

“My dear aunt,” interposed Humphrey, 
“the novelty of that sentiment is perfectly as- 
tounding. Let us all walk on in silence, that 
we may contemplate it.” 

Miss Kennedy probably did not see fit to 
adopt this recommendation to silent contem- 
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plation, for Mildred heard her whisper to Hum- 
phrey as they were going out, ‘“*I hope Mr. 
Murray will make short work of his courtship, 
so that dear Mildred will not have to wear her 
last year’s things forever,’’ an observation that 
did not tend to promote tranquillity in ‘dear 
Mildred’s” mind, nor yet to excite her grati- 
tudé, unless it were that Mr. Murray was not so 
quick of hearing as herself. She would have 
given the world, or such portion of it as was at 
her command, to be able not to care that she 
was outshone in attire by Miss Kennedy; but 
indifference will not always come at call, the 
more’s the pity. So, with heightened color 
and a disturbed heart, Mildred walked on be- 
side Mr. Murray and Miss Carlton. When she 
entered the church, however, something of its 
grand, majestic tranquillity came into her soul, 
and with it, to a certain extent, the spirit of 
Christmas, enabling her to pray for peace on 
earth, good-will to men. With this feeling 
still active in her heart, she was met at the 
church door on going out by a little ragged 
girl, who mutely extended a shivering palm. 

“‘T have left my purse at home,” said Mil- 
dred, regretfully. 

The child turned away with a sigh that went 
straight to.Mildred’s heart. The rest of her 
party were busily talking with acquaintances. 
Mildred interrupted Miss Carlton, to whisper 
that she was going, bade the child follow, and 
went on to the Lodge. If it had been her own 
home to which she was taking the little waif, 
she would have brought her in and warmed 
and fed her. As it was, she dared not take 
that liberty; but, leaving her outside, ran up 
to her room to find her portmonnaie, and then 
hurried down again, with a roll of serip in her 
hand. Just as she reached the last stair, she 
heard a harsh voice outside ery out, ‘‘ Begone, 
you little beggar,”’ and the next instant Mr. 
Murray and Miss Carlton entered, followed 
almost immediately by Flora and Humphrey. 
When Mildred went out to look for the child, 
the forlern little creature was nowhcre to be 
seen. 

“How sorry Lam,” she thought. ‘‘I should 
so have liked to ease somebody’s distress on 
this Christmas day—to make some heart lighter, 
in the name of the good Santa Claus.”’ 

“What are you looking for?’ asked Hum- 
phrey Gilmore, coming out to the door-step 
where she stood, casting wistful glances up 
and down the street. ; 

‘I was looking for—the silver lining to a 
cloud that passed just now,’’ returned Mildred. 

‘*I hope you may find it,’’ Humphrey de- 
clared, with a comical twist of his face, which 
probably meantincredulity. ‘‘ But with all due 
deference to your better judgment, I should say 
that if the cloud has passed, its lining has gone 
with it.” 

‘* So it seems,’’ Mildred composedly assented ; 
and, after casting one more glance down the 
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street, turned to re-enter the house. She was 
met at the parlor door by Miss Kennedy, who 
wreathed an arm around her waist, drawing 
her apart from the others. 

‘*T shall really have to scold you, my dear,” 
she began, smiling sweetly. ‘‘ You should not 
have left Mr. Murray so. He is a good deal 
hurt, I am sure, by your running away from 
him in such a fashion.” 

‘‘He had Miss Carlton left. I eannot see 
that he has any reason for complaining of me.”’ 

“Perhaps not. But then gentlemen are apt 
to be unreasonable when in love, you know, 
as mamma often tells me about Humphrey.” 

‘*The unreasonableness of gentlemen in love 
is nothing to me,” said Mildred, with consider- 
able haughtiness, moving away as she spoke. 
In crossing the room, she was joined by Alick 
Murray, who inquired, abruptly :— 

“What has Flora Kennedy been telling 
you?’’ 

‘She says your father is offended because I 
left him to walk from church without me. 
Will he be unforgiving, do you think?” 

‘* Not unless you were his wife or his daugh- 
ter,”’ replied the young man, bitterly. 

‘*T may hope to regain the favor, then, for I 
shall never be the one nor the other,’’ laughed 
Mildred. 

‘Tt is a wise decision,”’ said the other, mood- 
ily, turning to leave the room as he spoke. 

‘Don’t go, Alick,’’ Humphrey called after 
him. ‘ We are going skating on the pond.’’ 

“T am not in the mood for skating,” said 
Alick, going out at the hall door, which closed 
after him with a clang. 

A walk of a quarter mile brought the skating 
party tothe pond. Before setting off, Flora had 
represented to Miss Carlton with great appa- 
rent solicitude her fears that she (Miss Carl- 
ton) would take cold; but with praiseworthy 
fortitude the brave Lucella refused to be de- 
terred by any such consideration. 

“‘T have always wanted to learn to skate,”’ 
she said. “I consider it the very poetry of 
motion.”’ 

‘Poetry of a fiddlestick, Aunt Lucella!” said 
Humphrey. 

‘* Are you used to the ice, Miss Sutherland ?” 
asked Mr. Murray. 

“Yes,” returned Mildred, without any affec- 
tation of underrating her skill. “I can skate 
as well as I can walk.” 

. Flora professed to know very little of the 

art, and feared she should give a good deal of 
trouble—of course, affording Humphrey an op- 
portunity to make a very gallant protest to 
the contrary. It is not best for ladies to be 
too well able to help themsefves, and no one 
knew better how to manage that leaning de- 
pendence which gentlemen seem to find so de- 
lightful than did Miss Flora Kennedy. So, 
though she really understood skating very 
well, she professed the timidity of a neophyte, 


and her faltering steps seemed to need con- 
stant guidance, which Humphrey was only too 
willing to afford. 

Mr. Murray, in the mean time, was sufficiently 
occupied with Miss Lucella, who, in spite of 
her bravery at starting, now “lingered trem- 
bling on the brink,’’ and could not be per- 
suaded to “launch away.”” When at last they 
were fairly started, there may have been poetry 
in their motion, but it was Alexandrine in 
character, dragging its slow length along. 

Mildred, being thus left to herself, shot off 
alone, and was soon a long way ahead. She 
fluttered her scarf back at the others as a sig- 
nal of gay mockery, and kept on her rapid 
course like a “swift Camilla,’’ who ‘‘skims 
along the main.” , 

‘See that girl!’ said Miss Lucella, rather 
spitefully. “I have always noticed how true 
to nature it is that a light head goes with light 
heels, and if the rule needs exceptions to prove 
it, I don’t believe that Mildred Sutherland is 
one.”” 

“Do you think so? I supposed now’’— 

But what he supposed will never be known, 
for just at that moment Miss Lucella contrived 
to get a fall, in spite of his supporting arm, to 
which, however, she clung with a grip that 
tightened as she went down, just as the claws 
of birds close the more tenaciously upon their 
perch when a blast comes which threatens to 
dislodge them. I believe he would have shaken 
her off if he could, but that was impossible, 
and down they went together. 

It would be difficult to say what there is that 
is especially ludicrous in fallen humanity, but 
there are many who find it impossible to resist 
a laugh when such a calamity overtakes ano- 
ther than themselves. Humphrey Gilmore 
was one of these. He accordingly sent a glee- 
ful slfiout across the ice, which struck with ex- 
asperating distinctness upon the ears of the 
prostrate pair. 

“Don’t !” cried Miss Kennedy, reproachfully. 
‘How do you know that they have not broken 
some of their limbs ?’’ 

‘Tt is more likely to bea feature. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s sharp nose will be hopelessly blunted, 
and Aunt Lucella’s will be snubber than ever,’’ 
replied Humphrey, giving out another hearty 
laugh ; all which was heard by the unfortunate 
individuals to whom it bore reference. 

“There is a time to laugh,’’ it has been 
sagely said, and unquestionably, in a seasona- 
ble laugh, there is as much wisdom as in a 
lengthened paragraph of Nestorian gravity. 
Bat Humphrey’s indulgence in mirth at the 
present juacture was, I fear, rather untimely. 
Mr. Murray hated nothing so much as to be 
laughed at, unless, irdeed, it were the indi- 
vidual from whom such offence was received. 

“Get my nose blunted, indeed!” thought 
| that irate gentleman. “Hang him! I should 
' like to put hjs out of joint, and I'll do it, too!” 
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The mode of “doing it” that suggested itself 
took away his breath almost, and he thought, 
with a gasp, of Miidred—her beauty and pi- 
quancy, and the pride he would have in seeing 
her at the head of his table. But then he recol- 
lecteé the indifference with which she had 
treated his hint to her of such a prospect in the 
morning. Then another of Humphrey’s hate- 
ful laughs gave the air a vibratory motion for 
some distance around him, and from that mo- 
ment his mind was made up. 

‘““My dear Miss Carlton, will you marry 
me?” he asked, helping that lady to exchange 
a recumbent for a sitting posture. 

‘*Snubber than ever’ ejaculated Miss Carl- 
ton. ‘Bless me, Mr. Murray! what were you 
saying?” 

‘I was asking you to marry me,’’ responded 
the other, dryly. 

“So unexpected,’’ murmured the lady. 
“Dear me! I declare it is love on skates, isn’t 
it! How very true to nature !” 

Mr. Murray ventured to take one of her 
hands, and hold it between both his own, 
which, being fat and red, presented the appear- 
ance of an immense sandwich, with the beef 
on the outside. 

“Is it mine?” he asked. 

“Tt is yours. I am yours. O Murray! be 
good to me, won’t you? I give up all for 
you.” y, 

‘Including your nephew, I hope. The snig- 
gering rascal! He must never be allowed to 
come near our house.”’ 

**Your words will be my law, Japhet,” she 
returned, meekly ; then, with a sudden recol- 
lection of the injurious epithet applied to her 
bruised feature, she broke out angrily, “‘ Hum- 
phrey may get snubbed himself, to that extent 
that he will find out there are snubber things 
in the world than snub noses.”’ 

“T admire your spirit, my dear. Shall we 
return to the Lodge now? We can talk over 
our plans as we go along.”’ 

Miss Carlton, having already accepted his 
word as law, had, of course, no objection to 
make to this proposal, and they left the ice 
together. 

In the mean time, Humphrey Gilmore, una- 
ware of the headflow that was preparing in op- 
position to his interests, found every moment 
some new fascination in the bewildering crea- 
ture who hung upon his arm, and, whether she 
contradicted, or flattered, or scolded him, was 
always as charming as possible. He began to 
wonder that he had ever suspected her of being 
a “‘humbug,”’ or, at least, to favor the idea 
that if that suspicion was true, a humbug was 
the most delightful character in the world. To 
this young man, too, as to Miss Carlton’s el- 
derly wooer, came thoughts of Mildred Suther- 
land. But Mildred was going to marry Mr. 
Murray for his money. So he had heard from 
various sources, though oftener perhaps from 








Flora Kennedy than any other. A year ago 
he would not have believed it possible that 
Mildred could do a mercenary act. Then he 
had thought that all womanly nobleness was 
indexed in her true, pure face. But it was 
easy to be deceived. If she chose to sell her- 
self for money, let her. He would not seek to 
interfere. It would perhaps be inquiring too 
closely to ask if this piece of renunciation did 
not give him a slight heart-pang, however 
much he may have felt the subtle charm of 
Flora Kennedy’s presence. He himself did 
not feel disposed to scrutinize his inner feeling 
very strictly, and we need not be more critical 
in that respect than he. But since the renun- 
ciation was made, there was nothing to hold 
him back from Flora. So he offered her his 
heart and hand, in a pretty little speech that 
savored more of gallantry than of depth of 
feeling, possibly, but that was graciously titil- 
lant to that young lady’s ears, nevertheless. 
She, on her part, put her little hand in his, af- 
ter the most approved manner of lovely and 
accomplished young ladies on such occasions, 
and averted her face—perhaps to hide her 
blushes, but then it.certainly might have been 
to conceal a look of exultation that would not 
be repressed. 

It chanced that Mildred skated back in 
search of her party just as the hand-in-hand 
attitude was assumed. Being quick of appre- 
hension, she did not need a reporter to inform 
her of what had passed. 

‘Suffer me to congratulate you,’’ she cried, 
gayly, and proceeded to describe upon the ice, 
with swift gliding feet, the figure of two hearts 
interlaced, such as often appears on the face of 
a cheap Valentine. — 

“« Qu’ elle est experte,”” laughed Flora. ‘‘One 
would think, Mildred dear, you had put our 
hearts underfoot for the sake of trampling 
upon them.”’ 

“Not at all,” returned the other, skating 
away from the spot. ‘I am not so spiteful, I 
assure you.”’ 

‘““When are we to congratulate you, Miss 
Sutherland?” asked Humphrey, eyeing her 
curiously—perhaps with the feeling that she 
need not have taken it quite so coolly. 

“Upon the annexation of another heart to 
my own? I would tell youifIcould. But if 
‘*tis written in the book of Fate,’ Fate has not 
yet given me the page to read. At present 
you people should thank your stars—supposing 
you lay claim to any—that I am not yet too 
wrapped up in sentiment to be unmindful that 
a snow-storm is coming. Shall we go home?”’ 

This suggestion being received with favor, 
they skated briskly down the pond. The 
town lay on both sides of that body of water, 
and in winter the ice was much used in cross- 
ing. As they approached the point where the 
bank was usually left for that purpose, Mil- 
dred noticed that, amid a press of teams headed 
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in opposite directions, a little girl—the same 
who had solicited charity from her in the morn- 
ing—had got inextricably entangled. Alick 
Murray, who was one of the drivers, seemed to 
have lost all control of his plunging horses, 
and the child stood exactly in their way. Mil- 
dred uttered a cry of alarm, and Humphrey 
sprang to the head of the horses. The move- 
ment was just in time. Another instant, and 
the girl, nearly paralyzed with terror, was 
brought to a place of safety by Mildred. 

“‘Where is papa? I thought I saw papa,” 
cried the child, trembling like a reed shaken in 
the wind. 

“‘He’ll come pretty soon,’’ said Mildred, 
soothingly, speaking thus at random, in her 
wish to quiet the child. 

“Why do you say he will come? Do you 
know him?” asked the other, eagerly. 

“Who is your papa?” questioned Mildred. 

**T am never to tell. I want to go home.”’ 

**T will go with you. Mr. Gilmore, don’t wait 
for me. Iam going home with the child.”’ 

“Flora and I will go too. But where is 
Flora?” said Humphrey, looking about him in 
surprise. 

Miss Kennedy was nowhere to be seen. But 
she presently called from the door of a cottage 
just at hand, “ Wait a minute, please, Hum- 
phrey ; I have an errand to do here.” 

So Humphrey waited, and Mildred went 
alone with the little girl to a ruinous dwelling, 
just outside the town. What she heard there 
shocked and surprised her infinitely. When 
she went away, it was for the purchase of food 
and clothing, and to bring seamstresses to the 
ruinous dwelling. 

Miss Lucella, meahwhile, had found occasion 
to inform Flora of her engagement to Mr. Mur- 
ray, greatly to that young lady’s dismay. 

‘It will fall rather hard on poor Humphrey, 
I suppose,’’ added the former. ‘But it is no 
worse for him to work and earn a living than 
for other young men, as Mr. Murray very truly 
says; and, since he has been so considerate as 
to give Japhet offence, it is not to be expected 
that I could overlook it in him any more than 
Japhet himself—which is very true to nature, 
you know—that I should stand by Japhet.” 

‘Do you mean that you no longer intend 
Humphrey to have your property?” asked 
Flora, with glittering eyes. 

‘*My husband will have my property, if Hea- 
ven please,” returned Miss Carlton, with a 
pious uplifting of her eyes. 

Flora uttered a loud laugh, which from some 
cause did not sound altogether musical in the 
other’s ears. ‘Fool! fool!’ she muttered, 
thrusting her clenched hands before her in- 
sanely on the way to her room. ‘I might 
have known it would turn out so, when I let 

myself love him. J to love anybody but my- 
self! What was it that poor Mrs. Adam cried 
out when driven from Paradise? 





‘ Ah, now for comfort whither shall I fly 2’ 

I wonder if I had not better adopt Eve’s drivel- 
ling lament for my owa.”’ 

But Miss Kennedy, though she rocked her- 
self with scorn so bitter, had no idea of yield- 
ing up ambition to love. Meeting Humphrey 
Gilmore not long afterward, she spoke out 
with a ringing laugh :— 

“There was a counterpart to that little scene 
of ours on the ice, Humphrey, and the fun is 
that the other parties are in real earnest, not 
in jest, as we were. How glad you will be to 
have Mr. Japhet Murray for an uncle, will you 
not?” 

“Very. It will be almost as good a jest as 
that of our engagement. Iam glad the little 
scene you mention was not in earnest. Other- 
wise you might have felt yourself in honor 
bound to a man who finds his worldly expecta- 
tions suddenly sent adrift.” 

“That would have been awkward, would it 
not? though I really hope your prospects are 
not so bad.”’ 

‘Which goes to prove that your organ of 
hopefulness must be uncommonly well devel- 
oped, since you are able to entertain such a 
hope, after hearing my aunt’s declaration that 
her husband will have her property,’’ replied 
Humphrey, pointedly. 

“You were listening then?” 

“‘T was in the little reading-room that opens 
from the library. The door was open, and I 
could not well avoid hearing.” 

**So you despise me, and I deserve that you 
should. But Humphrey, I have a constitu- 
tional dread of poverty. I should make any 
man who was my husband miserable, if he 
could only offer me ‘love in a cottage.’ It is 
better for us both as it is.” 

“l have not complained. In fact, Iam well 
persuaded that you could not have acted dif- 
ferently.”’ 

‘‘And yet,” sighed Miss Kennedy, clinging 
with a strange inconsistency to that which she 
herself had put away from her forever, ‘I 
should so like to retain some portion of your 
good-will, Humphrey.” 

‘It is yours to the extent cf hoping that your 
next lover’s fortune will be sufficiently secure 
to spare you the humiliation of another inter- 
view like this.”” Bowing profoundly, Hun- 
phrey passed on, Jeawing her to her reflections, 
which were not altogether enviable, as we may 
well believe. 


**T love him, and he despises me,”’ she ejacu- , 


lated, bitterly. ‘‘I wonder if I could not have 
braved poverty for him, rather than leave him 
free to marry some one else—Mildred Suther- 
land, perhaps. Bah! Whatdolcare? That 
game is played out. Turn down your ace of 
hearts. Make the trump diamonds. Alick 
Murray is still left. I may have Mother Goose 
for an aunt yet.”’ 

The event of the evening was to be a Christ- 
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mas tree. Flora was presently apprised that 
the parlor was already open. So she hastened 


to arrange her dress, smooth her hair, and go- 


below. She was the last to enter. 

Mr. Murray and Miss Carlton were on a sofa, 
in lover-like proximity. Mrs. Kennedy occu- 
pied an easy chair, and near her sat Mildred 
Sutherland. Humphrey Gilmore, who was to 
enact the part of Santa Claus, was not yet visi- 
ble. Alick Murray had a corner by himself, 
as was his wont. Flora hesitited a moment, 
then crossed the room to a seat at his side. 

“I think you have played the part of ‘The 


Solitary’ long enough,’’ she said, jestingly. 


“Tam going to introduce an innovation. Will 
it be an intrusion as well?” intoning her voice 
to softness. 

“T am too polite to own it, if I think so,” 
replied the young man, gravely. 

‘“You mean you are too surly to own the 
pleasure it gives you to have me here,”’ laughed 
Flora. ‘‘What do you expect to get from the 
tree?”’ 

“The lost hopes of my youth back again, per- 
haps,”’ was the gloomy answer. 

“TI hope so—done up in a neat parcel, and 
directed to Alick Murray, Esq. I wonder what 
sort of incongruous articles would tumble out 
when it should be opened.”’ 

Alick did not reply. He seemed to have 
fallen into a dreamy reverie from which he did 
not rouse himself while the presents were dis- 
tributing, though Flora kept uttering mirthful 
comments, in her most fascinating manner. 

“For Mr. Alick Murray,’’ Humphrey called 
at length, and, not from off the tree, but from 
some place of concealment behind it, sprang 
out the little girl Mildred had found upon the 
ice that day. The child, who was no longer 
clothed in rags, but in a complete suit of holi- 
day attire, glided with outreaching arms to- 
ward Alick Murray, softly crying, ‘Papa! 
papa!’’ 

He kept her off at arm’s length for a moment, 
looking into her face with eyes that were wildly 
questioning, then took her on his lap and held 
her against his heart. 

Mildred had quietly left the room some mo- 
ments before. She now returned, supporting 
a pale, feeble-stepping woman, whose face and 
figure plainly showed the ravages of disease, 
but in whose eye there burned a holy light. 

‘“* My husband !’’ she murmured faintly, com- 
ing to Alick Murray’s side. 

The scene that followed was eminently sen- 
sational. Not considering myself gifted at 
portraying such, I shall make no effort to at- 
tain the graphic in describing it. 

The elder Mr. Murray looked on aghast, and 
so, in truth, did Flora Kennedy. From the 
explanations that followed in due time, it ap- 
peared that they had each reasons of their own 
for being somewhat disturbed. 

VOL. LXXXVIIIL.—4 





‘‘They told me you were dead,”’ said Alick 
Murray. 

“They told me you were false,”’ said Alick’s 
wife. 

“Who said that?” 

“I did,’”’ exclaimed Flora Kennedy, with a 
hysterical laugh, leaving the room as she spoke. 

“It was your father that was most to blame, 
Alick,”’ said Mrs. Kennedy, rising and resting a 
shaking hand upon the back of her chair. ‘‘lam 
not trying to shield Flora. I never approved 
of what she did, but I could not restrain her. 
She was always stronger willed than 1; but in 
this thing she was led by your father. After 
you went to Europe, he got offended with your 
wife for some cause—it was something about 
money I believe—but I don’t know exactly. 
You know what he is to those who anger him. 
For the sake of revenge, he represented the old 
boy and girl attachment between you and Flora, 
asif it had been a serious affair, and Flora, who 
hated your wife, was willing to make it appear 
that his representations were true. I don't 
think either of them meant to carry it $0 far. 
But your wife took more for granted than they 
told her, and believing you had abandoned her, 
went away with her child. Not long afterward 
the newspapers reported her death, under her 
maiden name, and that of her child, the little 
Alice, as having occurred almost simultane- 
ously in the town to which it was known that 
she had gone. I don’t know how that hap- 
pened, since it was not true. Flo and the rest 
have all believed it until now. Can you ex- 
plain it, Mrs. Murray?’ 

“It was my brother’s wife and child that 
died. They were both named Alice Dane." 

** Ts this true, father?’’ asked Alick Murray. 

“In the main it is, I believe,’’ confessed Mr. 
Murray. 

“Then,”’ said, Miss Lucelia, turning her baek 
indignantly to her betrothed, he had better 
marry Miss Kennedy, if he wants anybody. I 
can tell him, and all of you, that I shall have 
to want a husband more than 1 ever did yet,,. 
before J take him.” 

**T will consider your admirable suggestion,’ 
answered Mr. Murray, attempting to maintain 
an easy carriage in leaving the room, but fail- 
ing signally. 

‘There, Humphrey !’’ said Miss Lueella, ex- 
tending a hand to her nephew. ‘ That match 
was quick made and quick marred. But it’!l 
be the better for you that it is done with.” 

Mr. Murray, on the way to his own rooms, 
encountered Flora Kennedy in the passage. 

**Miss Carlton recommends that I marry you, 
Flo. What do you think of the plan’?’’ hie said, 
bluntly. 

“Tt seems to be all that is left for either of° 
us,’’ returned Flora, with a bitter laugh. ‘ But. 
‘If it were done, when tis done, then, twere well. 

It were done quickly.’” 
she declaimed, mockingly. 
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‘* Will to-morrow do?’’ asked Mr. Murray. 

‘“Yes. I am busy packing now. We are 
going to the Avenue House. You will find us 
there.” 

But this proposed marriage was destined 
likewise to be speedily marred. Apoplexy 
stepped in, that night, as a thwarting agent, 
and the following morning Mr. Murray was 
found dead. 

‘*Mother,”’ said Flora Kennedy, on receiving 
this intelligenee, ‘“‘I give up the struggle. The 
old plans are all broken up, and I have not the 
spirit to form new ones. Choose your place to 
rest in, and let us go away. Do you suppose 
there is balm in Gilead for a heart so battered 
and bruised as mine is?”’ 

“Yes; and a Physician too.” 

Let us hope that in her retirement she has 
found both. Who shall aver that, disciplined 
and purified, she may not yet have a life of 
good works before her, which shall redeem the 
errors of the past? 

As for Alick Murray, the Christmas tree had 
indeed given him back the lost hopes of his 
youth. A few words may be necessary in ex- 
planation of the destitution to which Mrs. Mur- 
ray was reduced. When she quitted the home 
in which Alick had left her, she went to her 
brother—the husband of the Alice Dane whose 
death soon afterward gave rise toa belief in her 
own. Him, she found in the midst of financial 
difficulties. With claracteristic helpfulness, 
her own small fortune was at once offered for 
his relief, and, in the end, was swept away with 
his. She came to Meredith then to seek em- 
ployment, and, while yet unknown and friend- 
less, was seized with a lingering illness, by 
which she was brought nearly to the point of 
death, and her child to that of starvation. So 
it came to pass that little Alice made her first 
and last essay at seeking alms on that eventful 
Christmas day. With renewed happiness and 
prosperity, Mrs. Murray’s health was speedily 
restored, and then, in this reunited family, 
‘‘all went merry as a marriage bell.’’ 





“<Tf ye have tears, prepare to shed them 
now,’”’ said Mildred Sutherland, mirthfully, 
on entering Miss Lucella’s parlor one morning, 
not long after the Christmas holidays were 
ended. Miss Lucella, however, was not in the 
parlor, as itchanced ; Humphrey Gilmore being 
at the moment its only occupant. 

“What is the matter?” asked that gentle- 
man, with great apparent concern. 

‘Tam going away to-morrow.”’ 

“«« To-morrow?’ Oh, that’s sudden !”’ quoted 
Humphrey. 

“IT hope you will be polite enough to say 
that you are sorry. People always say that, 
you know, whether they mean it or not.’” 

“Are you anxious to make me sorry?” 

“Not very.” 

“Stay then.” 





“Tmpossible.”’ 

‘*Why is it impossible?” 

‘*Because I have been idle long enough. I 
must go to work now.” 

‘What do you consider the,noblest end in 
life for which one can work ?”’ 

‘That of imparting happiness to others, per- 
haps.’”’ 

‘* There is the finest opening in the world for 
you thus to ennoble yourself. Let your life’s 
work be that of imparting happiness to me.”’ 

“How?” incredulously. 

“By becoming my wife. I have need of you. 
I have need of the happiness you are able to 
bestow. Will you accept the labor as your 
own ?’’ : 

** Why should 1?” 

‘Because I love you. And, again, because 
—you love me. Is it not so?’ 

“* Perhaps.” 





I have good reasons for thinking that Mrs. 
Humphrey Gilmore finds her life’s labor very 
delightful, and that its success is as complete 
as can well be attained in a life that has been 
marred by the fall, Let that suffice for her, 
and for us. 


>os- 


WE PARTED BUT BOYS. 
BY RUNE BLUFF. 


WE parted but boys long ago, dear Jack, 
Ah! well J] remember the day; 

But you’re an old family man, Jack, 
And Iam a bachelor gray. 


This world we are in is a queer one, Jack, 
With plenty of ups and downs; 

And though we’ve seen some of its smiles, Jack, 
We've seen enough, too, of its frowns. 


Those days of our boyhood long gone, dear Jack, 
What a far-away time now it seems, 

And many dear faces have vanished, Jack, 
Except as they come in our dreams. 


My heart has grown hardened with roughing it, Jack, 
For I’ve wandered in many a clime; 

And I’ve lost my old trust in mankind, Jack, 
I’ve seen so much folly and crime. 


But you have been running in harnes- Jack, 
And Love held the reins as you wen ; 

When wearied with long, ap-hill pulls, Jack, 
’Twas Love that new energy lent. 


Some bitter drops came in your cup, no doubt; 
They come with each joy that we crave ; 

But God spared you the love of your youth, Jack, 
To me He left only a grave. 


I’ve tried all these years to see why, dear Jack ; 
Te think He knew best; that ’twas well: 

And I’ve learned to be patient at last, Jack, 
But the dearth of those years, who can tell? 


We have climbed up the long hill of time, Jack, 
And when all our journeyiso'’er, — . 

May we peacefully sleep at the foot, Jack, 
And may Heaven all our dear ones restore. 














_-o 


THE ostentatious man lights the outside of his 
house brilliantly, but sits in darkness within. 
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IMAGINARY SHAME. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








Ir is scarcely necessary to stand upon the 
broad fields of the nineteenth century to estab- 
lish the fact that work is essential to progress, 
and to the progress of its people every nation 
owes its greatness. National wealth depends 
upon personal energy; while national pride 
consists in enterprise, industry, and accom- 
plished works of the inhabitants. Man and 
woman, boy and girl, white and black, and 
rich and poor, contribute a part to the one 
great whole. But each individual life forms a 
path whereon is designated the foot that led to 
the nation’s honor or disgrace. 

Surely one such life is nothing! Standing 
alone it is not; but it counts one to the number 
which forms a mighty unit, whose work can 
scarcely be estimated. It is this work, wrought 
perfectly by each individual self, that alone 
constitutes a perfect whele; whereas, if one 
part is deficient, it stubbornly affects every per- 
fect part, no matter how exact it may be exe- 
cuted. In every branch of industry there is a 
number of lazy, half-skilled workers balancing 
the power of the most competent ; and where 
is this fact more @learly developed than in 
every department of female labor ? 

A majority of these workers seldom dream of 
attaining perfection in any particular branch. 
The principal object of life being to conceal the 
fact that work is essential for a livelihood, to 
attract attention, obtain a beau, and secure a 
husband. These are the foundations upon 
which their work is based, and slowly and 
surely rises the monument that represents 
everything that is ignoble, cowardly, and un- 
womanly. Insults are heaped upon abuse, and 
recognition of the working classes is loudly 
called for. If the working classes cannot re- 
spect their own labor, how can they expect 
others to guarantee that which they themselves 
ignore? Dignity of labor can only be obtained 
when work Pe performed without fear of disco- 
very, and the owner proud instead of ashamted 
of the hand that accomplishes it. 

Will the day ever come when such will be 
the case? Not if we are waiting for its arrival 
on the one side, without any preparations upon 
the other. The way must be prepared. Then, 
after faithfully performing that task, if any 
prefer to turn up the nose, or gather in the 
skirt, it is well to remember that the mill of 
God grinds to powder, and crushes the wheel 
with a just weight. 

The unreasonable opinion of the wealthy in 
regard to labor, is the principal cause for de- 
ception in this field. Bread must be obtained, 
and the body clothed ; but the hand that earns 
the money seeks to hide the deed, as though it 
were a guilty act. Miserable, unhappy work- 
ers, would you shame your Maker? He has 





worked from time immemorial. Are you 50 
much better than He, that no work is required 
at your hands? Or must the little that is given 
be placed in a coffin and covered witha lie? It 
is even so, for such is the fact; and the false- 
hood not only affects the one, but numbers are 
crushed with the heavy burden. Honorable, 
upright, and true-hearted women receive a 
stunning blow; for many employers deem a!l 
alike, and this opinion must be overcome by 
diligent application and strict integrity, before 
their true worth can be properly estimated. 
Thus is the axe constantly sharpened—cutting 
and mangling the just and the unjust; stab- 
bing and killing the true and the false. 

Enocking at another door, the inmates are 
not ashamed of their work; but to do it fora 
living alters the case, and places it in a differ- 
ent light. Working for a living is so extremely 
common, low, and vulgar; but working for 
pin-money is much more respectable, fashion- 
able, and worthy. Seek to travel either road, 
but the former has truth on the mile-stones, 
and permits the traveller to possess the sacred 
gift of a clear conscience. On the latter, each 
footprint leaves an unhallowed mark, while 
trath is buried as a past treasure, and Satan 
occupies the ground under the broad title of 
deception. 

Working women, compelled to earn a living, 
why endeavor to conceal the fact? It can be 
no disgrace if it is honorably performed. Act- 
ing faithfully and trustworthily in this par- 
ticular, can alone secure respect and esteem, 
and until that is accomplished, all the writing 
and talking of dignity of labor will be ineffect- 
ual; and many women’s silly, dishonorable 
conduct is a great drawback to the respect 
which would otherwise await them. 

So long as honest labor and working for a 
living is looked upon as a shame and almost a 
erime by a portion of the working classes 
themselves, they will continue to grope in the 
dark. Can it be fora moment forgotten that 
every worker, no matter what the business or 
trade, wields a power almost indispensable ? 
The single power swells the one mighty whole 
into tremendous strength, and thus makes 
good the work of each individual self. Why, 
then, shame or detract from the deserved glory 
of that self? As every kind of honorable la- 
bor is necessary to human progress, in what 
lies this fancied shame? Nations boast of their 
industry, but from what does their industry 
spring? They also talk of their wealth, but 
from whence does that come? Pointing to the 
educated working people of all kinds and 
classes, we say there is the power that con- 
tributes solely to the onward march of the 
world. When the whole is so important, the 
individual work cannot be degrading. It is 
the foolish ideas of individual workers that 
stamp the appreciation of individual labor. 
Working for a living is what casts the die and 
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curls the lip with scorn. In that lies the secret | some day wiil fall, for truth and honor to oc- 


of the whole. . 

In the great run idle individuals are fit for 
nothing save caressing poodles and gossipping 
with neighbors. How much more ennobling 
is any employment! Life is not entirely our 
own to be trifled with as a mere toy. It is 
given to us as a gift, to be returned, when its 
value shall be estimated according to our own 
safe keeping. As we are entrusted with a 
thing so precious, why be ashamed to accom- 
plish the work required, in order to perfect the 
gift? Honest labor will make a true man, and 
it cannot fail to produce a noble woman, al- 
though it is the want of bread that drives her 
to the task. This terrible want, this great re- 
tainer of life, alone constitutes the imaginary 
shame. A man is never degraded by earning 
his living. Can any one tell me why a woman 
should be in earning hers? There isa class of 
working people, as well as a portion of the 
wealthy, that consider such to be «the case. 
These are they that make the beaten road so 
hard to travel. They cast the look of scorn, 
the word of contempt, and cry out, ‘‘ Poor re- 
Jation!’’ Just as if the busy, upright, indus- 
trious workers had no thoughts, no feelings, 
and no hearts. But continued and successful 
exertions will receive a far greater reward 
than a smile of recognition, or a faded ribbon 
from a rich relative. 

Poor! It is no disgrace to be poor. It is 
cowardly to be so and deny the fact. While it 
is actually a crime to remain in that condition, 
without endeavoring to gain an inch ahead. 
And what constitutes this forward movement? 
Nothing but work, and work for a living at 
that, too. It is what every successful man and 
woman in America has been compelled to do, 
and they have had their reward. 

You who work for pleasure, when baby lies 
abed on wash-days, for the want of a change 
of clothes; you who labor for the same pur- 
pose when your washer-woman goes unpaid ; 
and you who follow the same path when your 
whole weekly earnings are swallowed in debt— 
the world appreciates your pleasures amazing- 
ly. It gives you the sort of sympathy that is 
not sympathy. It offers you the praise that is 
worse than blame. And it arches you a bow 
of promise tinged with the hues of a prison- 
house, a washer-woman’s slander, and a scanty 
meal. Pleasure seekers under such false colors 
are easily discernible. They fill every field of 
labor, and add their poorly performed work, 
to be classified with the good. It lays in the 
pile. The examiner finds it wanting, and then 
comes the reproof; but it seldom falls where it 
is most needed, for the poorest worker is per- 
fect in her own eyés. So these ignorant, silly 


women, too wise to be taught, and too stub- 
born to improve, wield a strong power against 


the well-skilled.and honest working women of 
our land. They slowly tread the plank that 


cupy its place. In that ‘‘good time coming,” 
| those that wish a plentiful or even a partial 
harvest must sow the seed now, and keep the 
| ground mellow by work, too skilful to receive 
| ' fashionable taunt, or a working woman’s 
| jeer. 





~~ 
>> 


WINTER. 





BY SUE MURDOCK. 





THEY call me cruel, cold, and drear, 

And speak my name with shrug and shiver, 
But I’m royal to all, both far and near, 

And am unto all a royal giver; 
I’m a sire long suffering, kind, and true, 
Though bluster and gruif are my ways with you. 


But the gladsome earth, that all day long, 
Like a winsome maiden at pleasures call, 
Kept pace in the rhythm of growth and song, 
Is sated with joy, having tasted all, 
And begs in ny mantle to hide her face, 

And to fail asleep in my cold embrace. 


And with pitying love and tender care 
I cover her snugly, warm, and tight, 
And over her treasures, here and there, 
Put a virgin screen of purest white, 
That when she awakens, each tiny thing 
May be found again by a breath of spring. 


Through her elfin locks, the branches bare, 
I pass my fingers now and then, 
And think of my jewel casket rare, 
Which I long to show the sons of men, 
For the glittering crown, of queen or king, 
Never held such treasures as these I bring. 


As 1 kiss the branches o'er and o’er, 
They ’re heavy with gems, my erystal sleet, 
A vision of beauty forevermore, 
Like a bride adorned, her groom to meet ; 
But they all dissolve in the royal wine 
That comes dripping down from these clouds of mine. 
On cottage pane, jike a ’witching dream, 
My fairy tracings with skill appear ; 
O’er the fishes’ home, in lake or stream, 
I place my window, smooth and clear, 
And the beau and belle, with shoes of steel, 
Skim over its surface to woe or weal. 
The night has come, for my day is done, 
Bug the rosy dawn will soon be here, 
The child awakes with the morning sun, 
And earth awakes with the tender year; 
But while springing up, in its eager glee, 
Is in haste for a kind hand's ininistry. 


oe 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL.—Some feelings are 
quite untranslatable ; no language has yet been 
found for them. They gleam upon us through 
the dim light of fancy ; and yet, when we bring 
them close to us, and hold them up to the light 
of reason, they lose their beauty all at once, 
just as glow-worms, which gleam with such a 
spiritual light in the shadows of evening, when 
brought in where candles are lighted, are found 
only to be worms, like so many others.—Long- 
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ELLIOTT’S KNOB, BY SUNRISE. 


BY MIRIAM J. FLOYD. 








THE sun was casting his last. lingering 
glances on the noble elms, that surrounded a 
stately old building down in the very bosom 
of the “Old Dominion.”” We who in days 
gone by have trodden those oaken passages, 
and whose girlish laughter has echoed light 
and free on the cool terraces and in the long 
shady galleries, can yet remember what a heart 
pang it gave us when we crossed the threshold, 
and turned to look our last upon our beloved 
Alma Mater. Even now, clear as yesterday 
rises before me the image of that noble old 
Virginian, our teacher, with his frank face, 
and heart outfiowing with love and hospitality 
to each of those daughters of other climes, 
that from year to year were gathered around 
his hearthstone to learn life’s preparatory les- 
sons under his careful guidance. When his 
work was done, the honest good wishes that 
followed each pupil to her home have helped 
how many young hearts to shoulder bravely 
life’s burden, amongst whose most hallowed 
remembrances, in some, perhaps, when all else 
is dry and barren, shines forth one oasis; one 
spot where at memory’s fount the weary travel- 
ler lays his thirsty lips, and from those pleas- 
ures past gains heart to face the future. As 
he stands now in that merry group of girls, 
who, next to their parents and their State, be- 
lieve in their teacher and the institution that 
sheds honor on his name, one would scarce be- 
lieve that he belongs to that class of which 
**Squeers’’ is, alas, too often the faithful repre- 
sentative ; which the school-girl regards as her 
natural foe ; whose voice she never hears save 
when it thunders from the jadgment bench, 
and whose appearance among his pupils ere- 
ates about as pleasant a sensation as a bomb- 
shell. It was evident from the Babel of voices 
that some petition was being preferred, and 
when finally the good gentleman broke from 
the circle, and, stopping both ears, demanded 
‘fone at a time,” the instantaneous silence 
proved that these daughters of Eve knew the 
powerful effect of prompt submission to the 
masculine will in producing desired results. 
It was soon broken, however, by vociferous 
cries of “Queen of Sheba and. Shadow ;’” and 
two young ladies, stepping forward, informed 
their astonished preceptor that an excursion to 
Elliott’s Knob was on the tapis, and that all 
that was necessary to complete their happiness 
was his august permission to attend. His an- 
swer was a look of mock horror, and a demand 
to know whether “‘ wolves’’ were to be of the 
party, as he was always being seized with 
“dreadful apprehensions” that somé of his 
*lambs’’ would be spirited away from under 
his very nose. On being assured that they 
were all “wolves” of the most unexceptionable 





behavior, he took refuge, as man from time im- 
memorial has done, behind the shadow of a 
woman's decision, and from the gloom of this 
retreat announced that ‘‘if Mrs. Lizzie H 
would chaperone us, we might go; but to no 
one else would he entrust us.’’ 

Half an hour later the party stormed down 
on the luckless Mrs. H , and, after as- 
suring her that none of her children were dead, 
the town not on fire, or the bank broke—for 
all three of which she was prepared from our 
manner—we opened negotiations with a skill 
Napoleon might haveenvied. At last, obtain- 
ing a reluctant consent from the much-enduring 
woman, with great difficulty we corked in our 
exuberant spirits, and marched home in tri- 
umph. 

Could any morning have been more delight- - 
fully cloudless than the next, when our small 
group, in the inevitable stiff calicoes and sun- 
downs, set off for the laudable purpose of ‘‘see- 
ing the sun rise from the highest point in the 
Blue Ridge?” although it is doubtful whether 
one of us had ever taken the trouble to make 
his majesty’s acquaintance so early before. 

Our wary principal, from his deep knowledge 
of the workings of the female heart, had us 
stowed six in a carriage, flattering his soul, 1 
suppose, with the comfortable conviction that 
no ‘wolf,’ however brave, would face such 
“tight quarters and busy tongues’’ for an 
eighteen mile ride. Several, however, on whom 
I verily believe the introduction of an uncaged 
menagerie of wild beasts would produce no ef- 
fect whatever, and whose ‘‘gift o’ gab’’ was 
the most prominent feature of their character, 
volunteered their valuable services, whereupon 
a grin of expectation clothed each lovely face 
as all disposed themselves in various attitudes 
wherein they might be most agreeably enter- 
tained. 

The summer vacation had just commenced, 
and only ten boarders remained to breathe the 
fresh mountain air during the sultry months of 
July and August. It is moreover that part of 
a school-girl’s creed which she considers abso- 
lutely essential to future happiness, that she 
possess a nickname, and we were ne exceptions 
to the general rule, so our party rejoiced in the 
following significant titles : ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,’’ 
from Mississippi, a tall, stately girl, with black 
hair and eyes, and a dignity of manner that 
her namesake might have emulated in vain. 
She was “par excellence” the authority in 
school, and possessed one of those clear, dis- 
criminating heads that see involuntarily to the 
bottom of affairs, and make one hug closer to 
himself some cherished secret for fear those 
penetrating eyes will read it in his guilty coun- 
tenance. ‘Shadow,’ of Texas, was blessed 
with a curly crop of auburn hair, and gray 
eyes, with a magnetism lurking in their shad- 
owy depths, which, as some infatuated Alphon- 
so observed, made them pitfalls to the souls of 
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unwary gazers. ‘“ Binnie,” from Louisiana, 
was “jolie,” good-natured, and gay, loving 
“good things’ and “‘the Boston’’ above all 
earthly considerations, and expressing scepti- 
cal doubts as to the maiden’s existence who 
differed from her in taste. ‘ David,” from 
South Carolina, was a distingwé, dark-eyed 
"girl, whose fingers swept the chords of her harp 
in a manner that would have driven “Israel’s 
sweet singer’ mad with envy. She worshipped 
at music’s shrine, and regarded Beethoven and 
Mozart with as much reverence as the Oriental 
does his god. “Pinkie,’”’ from Louisiana, was 
petite, and her great charm the child-like 
grace and ease of manner which made every 
motion a pleasure to the eye, while a winning 
shyness in her deep blue eyes bespoke the cha- 
racter that lay behind this outward expression 
of innocent loveliness. But, ah! how shall I 
describe ‘‘Our Queenie,” with her Southern 
eyes, hair, and complexion, tiny hands and 
feet, mouth in whose corners dimples were ly- 
ing perdu, and whose ripe sweetness made one’s 
lips twitch in gazing, and the piquant little chin 
and nose gave such an air of sauciness to the 
whole face, while one’s gravity could not to 
save itself stand the contagion of her merry 
laugh. “Brownie,” from New Orleans, was 
‘‘Our Darling,’ over whose pathway in life at 
the early age of twelve death had hung his 
sable banner, whose home was gladdened by 
the music of no mother’s voice, and to whose 
face the pathetic look with which sorrow 
stamps some natures, had imparted an expres- 
sion that called forth our better nature in the 
quick springing sympathy that, choke upas one 
may by the weeds of selfishness, never entirely 
deserts man. ‘“ Mischief’s’’ soul delighted in 
pinning papers to people’s backs, slyly thrust- 
ing pins into their unexpectant arms, bursting 
paper bags whenever a skittish horse edged 
daintily by, and, in short, making every one’s 
life a burden to them. ‘ Puss’? was one of 
those conscientious girls that raise one’s opin- 
ion of their own sex to know, and possessed 
also that rare lovely style of beauty that we 
so seldom see—golden hair and dark eyes. 
‘Tat’? was the unhappy recipient of the cus- 
tomary brown hair and gray eyes, with which 
an inscrutable Providence has seen fit to afflict 
American women. The chief characteristics 
of the rest of the party was a heartfelt devo- 
tion to bread and butter, and an equally heart- 
felt abomination of everything implied in the 
term study. 

Among the most prominent gentlemen was 
‘Our Leader.” He possessed one of those 
characters that are so rapidly becoming a rarity 
in the fearful progressiveness that the nine- 
teenth century has developed, viz., a true gen- 
tleman, with whom a flirtation is not the sine 
qua non to existence, and who are worthy 
chevaliers of the school whose motto is “ sans 
pewr, et sans reproche.” Of the individual 





whose striking figure suggested to one of his 
adinirer’s prolific imagination the cognomen of 
“Tongs,” much could be said. He lived and 
moved and had his being in a series of affaires 
du ceurs, which followed one another in such 
rapid succession it almost took one’s breath 
away. He could no more resist making love 
to a pretty girl one hour, than the equally 
strong temptation of making fun the next. 
If, as he smoked the pipe of peace in his bach- 
elor apartments, and meditated sarcastically 
on the credulity of girls in love, said pretty 
girl was “taking him off’’ for the benefit of a 
roomful of shouting companions, why—n’im- 
porte. ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise,” and, to use his own favorite maxim, 
it was certainly nothing more than a guid pro 

“The Physician’s” chief charge and 
employment was a hartshorn bottle, which he 
persisted in flourishing wildly around, minus 
cork, to the great grief of all the noses in the 
company. A cadet from Lexington shed the 
glory of his ‘‘ brass buttons”’ upon the occasion, 
and the shade of “Sam Weller’ himself de- 
scended and imparted to the company various 
tidbits of his cheerful philosophy. Had the 
body which he inhabited on this memorable 
occasion but possessed the immortal ‘‘ white 
hat and top boots,’’ we would certainly have 
been startled into a belief in the doctrine of 
transmigration. I say nothing of the remarka- 
ble faculty of invention shown by this gentle- 
man during the whole ride, but I should 
strongly recommend him toa seat in Congress, 
or the first vacancy in the Presidential chair. 
One of the company desiring a blind lowered, 
actuated by the spirit of gallantry, he attempted 
to leap from the moving carriage, but, alas! 
the immortal Weller’s mathematical education, 
as all know, was most sadly neglected. He 
miscalculated the distance, and lit nimbly on 
his head, while shrieks of unfeeling laughter 
completed his discomfiture. A remarkable 
depression of spirits upon the part of the Pick- 
wickian’s talented servant was noticeable dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey. 

As no moral landscape has ever yet existed 
without a cloud, so the sunshine of our joy was 
speedily obscured by the absence of two in- 
vited guests, who, with the worthy ‘‘ Tongs,” 
constituted a trio whose introduction into 
opera or ball-room was the signal for much 
palpitation of heart among the maidens and 


| spinsters therein assembled. ‘‘ Beauty,” as his 


ardent admirers were wont to term him, was 
of the good boy style, and one invariably felt 
tempted to “chuck him under the chin,” and 
watch with interest the smile of pleasure that 
at this unwarranted proceeding would dispose 
itself over his neat little features. In justice 
to this gentleman’s laborious exertions to cor- 
rect the unfortunate impression his features 
gave, it is necessary to say that his character 
was by no means stereotyped upon his face. 
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**Dumbie Dikes”’ differed from his friend in 
possessing a most owl-like cast of countenance, 
in consequence of which striking resemblance 
to one of the heroes in Midlothian’s tale, he 
received the above flattering appellation. The 
other invited guests, consisting of town ladies 
and gentlemen, wrapping themselves in their 
‘most touch-me-not air,’’ retired toa distance ; 
sv further of them this deponent sayeth not. 

The morning was lovely. Now and then we 
passed some bold mountain side, around whose 
very summit a railroad curved, as if tempting 
man to destruction. Again the broad acres of 
a well-to-do farmer stretched their smiling 
beauty in the sunshine. The warm, hazy at- 
mosphere, and dreamy sweet-to-do-nothing lan- 
guor that pervaded every brain, were disturbed 
only by the drowsy hui of some active bee, and 
the usual feminine shrieks that its sudden ap- 
pearance called forth. Cottages, fragrant with 
the breath of honeysuckles, bright with happy 
faces, and ringing with childhood’s music, 
nade one’s heart glad to see that hearthstones 
yet exist that know sorrow only by its name. 
The geeen meadow lands were interspersed 
here and there with groups of grazing cattle, 
and the faint tinkle of bells sounded pleasantly 
on the still morning air. Wild rovers prancing 
for joy at their freedom from bridle and bit 
came up to the fences and neighed indignant 
sympathy with their toiling brethren from 
without. The silken corn tassels carried on 
whispered converse, and nodded cordial greet- 
ing as a fresh breeze sprang up and rustled 
over the wide fie’ds. Every hour or so we 
passed small villages, where the inhabitants 
crowded to the doors and windows in mute 
amazement, and small dogs barked themselves 
hoarse in angry .expostulation with the in- 
vaders. 

At three we left the carriages, and arming 
ourselves with staffs, commenced our journey 
to the clouds. I have engaged in more de- 
lightful occupations than climbing a steep 
mountain side, but full of seeing “‘that sun- 
rise,”’ I uttered not a groan.’ At five we were 
told that only one mile and a quarter lay be- 
tween us and the foot of “the Knob’ where 
we were to camp. Fired with renewed vigor 
at the thoughts of warm coffee, and, oh! most 
blissful thought of all, a pillow for our weary 
heads, we toiled bravely on. At six the dis- 
tance had in some magical manner lengthened 
into one mile and a half, and exhausted nature 
gave up; we sat down, and shivering even un- 
der heavy waterproofs, lifted up our voice and 
wept. 

Of course it rained. Who ever heard of an 
excursion without rain? It is against every- 
body’s experience. How it did pour! Grouped 
under one umbrella four of us sat disconsolate. 
Our teeth were loudly bewailing their miser- 
able situation, and Tongs, clothed in his right 
mind for the time being, in company with a 


| kind gentleman from town, insisted on our 

scalding our throats with some “vile com- 
pound” they produced from the depths of mys- 
terious pockets. Owing to the thoughtfulness 
of another gentleman, we were wrapped well 
in a large shawl, so that by the united efforts 
of the three our teeth ‘became several degrees 
less active in their vocal exercise. It was de- 
lightful, when the storm had ceased, to discover 
that one had been reposing in a mud-puddle, 
and that one’s companions were mgst distress- 
ingly clean by the side of one’s self. Itcheered 
one to think of the long, weary distance be- 
tween him and a supper and bed, and made 
sunrises a thing hereafter more satisfactorily 
beheld through the roseate veil of the future ; 
as a thing present, one finds them rather too 
trying to the complexion both moral and phy- 
sical. 

As all things earthly must have an end, 80 we 
got tocamp at last; but alas for visions of com- 
fort! Roaring fires were built, but the smoke, 
unlike any other smoke I ever saw, persisted 
in deviating from the upward curve rhetoricians 
pronounce so beautiful, and dispensed itself in 
quantities in our much-enduring eyes. The 
gentlemen, inclusive of the much-abused Tongs, 
worked with a heart and will, and tents were 
put up. The closed tent being quickly filled 
with ladies, the ‘‘ poor school-girls’”’ were left 
to the open one, or to nod their sleepy heads 
before the camp-fire until such time as his ma- 
jesty should condescend to arise next morning. 
Oh, the misery of being sleepy and no place to 
put your head! The thousands of years that 
one night can stretch itself inte by simply being 
obliged to keepawake. The horror of jumping 
from a doze to find an inquisitive rattlesnake 
whispering familiarly in your ear! The un- 
told dreadfulness in the thought that perhaps 
even then you are sitting on centipedes, and 
his snakeship in waiting only a few yards off, 
anxious to renew the acquaintance! The weird, 
fitful light of the camp-fire casting its fantastic 
shadows on the white tents, the gray, bleak 
mountain side, and above all the thought that 
all the world lay sleeping so far below you 
made queer little shivers assert themselves 
every now and then. Our chaperone, with an 
unselfishness that I have never seen equalled, 
endeavored to care for us, and certainly did 
succeed to an extent that I should not have 
thought possible. 

When at last a faint streak of light announced 
that day was breaking, we started on up the 
Knob,” and the misery of the previous day 
reached its highest point. The path was almost 
inaccessible ; the bushes and long grass heavy 
with the rain; the stones slippery, and the 
travellers gloomy and worn. When you put 
your foot down, it was with the pleasant expec- 
tation of never finding it again, unless some 
native of China should come across it in one of 
his wanderings. When, after silent contem- 
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plation of some dreadful leap, you closed your 
eyes and plunged headlong out, briars and 
thorns opened weleoming arms and absolutely 
refused to give you up again. The dresses 
that-the previous day’s rain had completely 
saturated were anything but improved by con- 
tact with the mountain mud, and a more far- 
lorn picture cannot be imagined than we pre- 
sented when we finally reached the top. 

Here we looked over the broad expanse of 
valley country, that is now consecrated ground, 





as the great battle-field where so many of our | 


fathers and brothers breathed their last. The 
sun had not yet risen, and eighteen miles off 
Staunton’s church spires were piainly visible. 
A sea of mist lay beneath us, calling forth 
many poetic similes from those whose power 
of speech did not entirely desert them in the 
grandeur of the scene. People forgot cold, 
hunger, and sleepiness in wondering admira- 
tion of the great painting, tinted by Nature’s 
clever hand, that lay before them. When final- 
ly the crowning glory of the occasion showed 
his smiling face from behind the fleecy cover- 
ing of clouds under which he had been tanta- 
lizing us for the last hour, little shrieks of de- 
light, and exclamations of ‘‘ There he comes !’’ 
opened sleepy eyes wide, and brought several 
lazy members into an upright position with 
surprising celerity. How amazed the dear old 
soul did look, to be sure, when his laughing 





glances fell on our dismal group, that his ma- | 


tutinal preparations should have induced any 
party to climb his favorite peak for a glance. 
When he had emerged into full view we dis- 
covered that we were all in-a semi-starved 
condition, and, as one soulless gentleman ob- 
served, “he believed he had sufficiently at- 
tended to the wants of his mind ; he ’d see what 
a breakfast could do for the material man.’’ 
We started back, and, some adventurous Co- 
lumbus having discovered a short route, were 
soon under the tents. These, as was their 
bounden duty under the circumstances, falling 
down on us, we took once more the despised 
seats around the camp-fire, while several ladies 
and gentlemen concocted very smoky coffee, 
and burnt their fingers roasting eggs. ‘Sam 
Weller,” considering that the light of his coun- 
tenance and his invaluable conversational 
powers were all that he could conscientiously 
contribute towards our we!]-being, seated him- 
self in solitary state, and devoted all the ener- 
gies of his mind to the rearrangement of a 
fascinating white turban. This, and surveying 
himself in a small hand-mirror belonging to 
one of the ladies, were the only occupations in 
which he indulged during the wholetrip. “Our 
Leader,’ seized with the spirit of cookery, 
attempted the arduous feat of preparing an 
omelette. He succeeded to his own satisfac- 
tion, I dare say, but when he generously in- 
sisted on any one’s partaking of it who had 





tions caused his air of triumph to subside very 
perceptibly. I will not say what ingredients 
entered into this preparation, but they were 
such as had never found themselves forced into 
a union before, and mighty was the protest 
they raised in the taste thereof. He retired in 
grim silence with the offending dish, and ate it 
all himself with infinite satisfaction. 

By the time breakfast was over, the sun had 
us all baked to a charming brown, and a three 
or four hours’ walk lay between us and the 
carriages, so, swallowing down another dose 
of the “‘vile compound’’ which ‘‘ Tongs’’ pre- 
scribed on all occasions, taking a vigorous sniff 
atthe ‘‘Physician’s’’ hartshorn, and heaving a 
despairing sigh, we journeyed on. Did you 
ever feel as though your feet had suddenly 
grown too small, and your head too big to pre- 
serve gravitation’s laws? We felt that way. 
Did you ever feel as if a rock by the wayside, 
no matter how sunny, was the El Dorado of all 
your hopes? We felt that way. Above all, 
was ever the sum and substance of all your 
affections centred on a glass of water when 
Arabian deserts were never more barren than 
the soilaround you? We experienced all these 
sensations on that mountain trip. Gentlemen, 
staggering beneath water-proofs, shawls, and 
baskets, uttered mild little pleasantries under 
their breath, and ladies forced back the tears, 
and turned horrified backs on offending mir- 
rors. Not until one o’clock did we behold the 
welcome carriages, and crowding in, we started 
for home. ‘Sam Weller,’’ who fell to the lot 
of our carriage, owing to the afflictions under 
which he was laboring in the body, preserved 
a blissful silence. 

Arriving at ‘‘ Buffalo’s Gap,’ we rushed in 
upon the astonished landlady, and opening our 
baggage, at which we had not had a peep since 
starting, revelled in clean collars, dresses, and 
shoes, while brushes and soap, those insepa- 
rable companions to civilization, transformed 
us from a set of wild-wood barbarians into a 
party of meek, decorous damsels, with no visi- 
ble signs of the struggle through which we had 
just passed, if I may except the burnt noses 
and scratched hands which we carried as me- 
mentoes fora week. Iced claret, a huge bucket 
of whortleberries, and a rocking-chair waited 
for us down stairs, while a pleasant looking 
auntie informed us that she had seen us going 
up, and, ‘‘ poor dear lambs,”’ had pitied us then, 
we looked so bright and gay. Some wild un- 
fortunate, in the depths of his infatuation for 
* Our Queenie,’ proposed going on to Variety's 
Springs for a dance, and remaining over night, 
but the astonished scorn which his insane pro- 
position called forth from those of the party 


| who had not as yet parted with both heart and 


reason, settled that gentleman’s presumption 


forever. 
We arrived at the dear old “‘ V. F. I.,” which 


watched the operation, the horrified expostula- ' seemed to have grown old in our absence, about 
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six o’clock to find our beloved preceptor walk- 
ing the galleries in great anguish of mind, as 
visions of rain, accidents, and divers other dire 
calamities to his flock crossed his perturbed 
spirit. When he had counted and found none 
missing, he wisely advised us ‘to make the 
most of it,’’ as it was the last time we went on 
such a “‘ wild-guose chase ;’’ as none of us were 
ever after afflicted with even a desire to repeat 
the experiment, he found no difficulty in carry- 
ing out his threat. Sweet, lovely Miss F , 
who, although young as some of ourselves, 
ruled us with that most potent chain—love— 
had a delightful ‘‘hot supper” prepared, and 
laughed and scolded famously at the same time 
when we recounted our adventures, and loudly 
bewailed our aching heads, and how homelike 
and cheerful much abused “boarding schools’’ 
can be made, when people, casting off the man- 
tle of selfishness, follow the example of the two 
characters above, who need no higher praise 
than the love and courtesy which they incul- 
cated in our minds for others, so that no young 
Ishmaelite entered there but found her hatred 
of her fellow-man charmed away by the better 
spirit of philanthropy, which reigned within 
their walls. 








>> 


“DOMINIE, REFERGIUM.” 
Psalm xe. 





BY LOUISE A. LESESNE. 





In time of feasting, joy, and mirth, 

The mnind absorbed in thoughts of earth, 
Forgetful we remain: 

Our praise, our adoration sleeps, 

While conscience, solemn warder, keeps 
Her heedful watch in vain. 


When deepest gloom o’ereasts the brow, 
And hearts in silent anguish bow, 
Beneath thy chastening rod ; 
In fervent prayer we bend the knee 
And raise the tearful eye to Thee— 
Our Father and our God! 


We bless Thy name, Thy pitying love; 
Oh, from Thy sacred throne above, 
Look down with gracious eye. 
Afflict not in thy wrath weak man, 
Whose mortal race is but a span, 
Who breathes and lives—to die. 


Thy power alone can strength impart, 
To cheer the fearful, trembling heart, 
And soothe its anxious fears, 
Father of Mercy! hear our prayer, 
Dispel the clouds of dark despair 
Which shade this vale of tears, 


-_ 
>> 





Time.—Years rush by us like the wind. We 
see not whence the eddy comes, nor wither- 
ward it is tending; and we seem ourselves to 
witness their flight without a sense that we are 
changed ; and yet time is beguiling man of his 
strength as the winds rob the woods of their 
foliage. He is a wise man who, like the mill- 
wright, employs every gust. 





NORAH’S NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








It was New-Year’s Eve. The streets were 
thronged with pedestrians, the jingle of sleigh- 
bells was ever and anon heard, and all the 
world seemed to have forgotten care, and taken 
a holiday. But not so. There were sad faces 
amid the merry ones; the poor and wretched 
jostled against the gay and happy; and this 
life-picture, like all others, had its dark back- 
ground. 

Looking in at the brilliantly-lighted window 
of a confectioner’s stood a little girl, her face 
blue with cold and hunger, her eyes wistful 
and pathetic. She had on a light calico dress, 
shoes that were too large for her, and a strange 
kind of garment—half shawl, half cleak—so 
worn and patched that one could not tell its 
original shape or color. Her age was not over 
nine or ten, yet’she seemed more like a little 
old woman than achild. There was an air of 
wisdom in the way she turned her head, and 
wrinkled up her forehead, and pressed her lips 
together, as she gazed at the confectioner’s 
candies and cakes, as if she thought them all 
very pretty, but at the same time rather unsub- 
stantial. Once or twice the child-nature showed 
itself in her eyes, but was quickly followed by 
an expression of gravity and sorrow, touching 
in one so young. 

Finally she turned away with a sigh, and at 
that instant the confectioner’s door opened, 
and a lady, richly dressed, came out. Some- 
thing in the child’s face or look attracted her 
attention. She stopped, drew the shivering 
little figure towards the light, and scanned it 
curiously. 

‘What is your name, dear?’ she asked, 
kindly. 

“‘Norah,’’ was the answer, given in a low 
voice, and with a look of wonder at the ques- 
tioner. 

“Norah!” echoed the lady, turning pale. 
“Norah what?”’ 

‘*Norah Brady, ma’am.’’ 

“Oh!” and an expression, partly of relief, 
partly of disappointment, swept over the lis- 
tener’s face. Then she slipped some money 
into the child’s hand, and whispered, “Spend 
it as you please, dear. It is a New-Year’s 
gift.” 

Norah’s cheeks flushed, and she drew back a 
little proudly. 

**T cannot take it, ma’am,”’ she answered, in 
even, steady tones. ‘‘Papa would be angry if 
I did.” 

* Angry that you accept a gift? Why so?’’ 

** Because we ’re poor, and when people give 
us things, he says it’s out of charity.”’ 

‘But is that any reason for refusing them ?”’ 

‘* Yes, for papa and I are independent, and 
had rather earn our own money.” The little 
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figure straightened itself with an air of dignity 
—almost womanly. 

“You are a strange child,” was the reply, 
and the lady looked interested and amused. 
“Tell me where you live.”’ 

The street and number were named, and 
then Norah raised her honest blue eyes, and 
said, softly, ‘Please don’t think me ungrate- 
ful, ma’am. You are very kind, indeed. Only 
that papa has seen better days, and that it 
hurts him so now to be poor, I might perhaps 
keep it.””. And she handed back the money 
with a wistful little glance that spoke volumes. 

‘“‘Have you a mother, dear?’ questioned the 
other. 

The blue eyes filled with tears. ‘No, 
ma’am,”’ she answered, in a quivering voice. 
‘“‘Mamma died three years ago.”’ 

Why was it that a throb of pain stirred the 
listener’s heart at these words? What was 
Norah’s mother to her? She felt drawn to- 
ward the child, she hardly knew why ; drawn, 
too, toward the dead mother, and the strange, 
proud father. Norah’s eyes, Norah’s name, 
were like those of_a little sister she had loved 
and lost—not by death, but by a separation 
that was almost worse. She had never forgot- 
ten it, and to-night the memory of that olden 
time softened her heart, and made her pitiful 
toward the griefs of others. But all this while 
her carriage stood waiting, with a white-haired 
old gentleman inside, and the coachman impa- 
tiently stamping his feet. 

“T must leave you,” she whispered to Norah 
at last, longing to clasp the little figure to her 
breast. ‘I shall come and see you soon, may 
Inot?’’ Then, seeing that the child hesitated 
to reply, she added, ‘‘ Are you afraid papa will 
object? Tell him charity has nothimg to do 
with it, but that it is for my own sake, and be- 
cause you remind me of some one I loved 
years ago, that I wish to come.”’ 

Norah was a hospitable little soul, and the 
beautiful lady had completely won her heart. 
**Papa will be glad to see you,” she said, sim- 
ply; ‘‘and I, too.” 

“Thank you, dear.”” Then, moved by a sud- 
den impulse, the lady stooped down and kissed 
her. The ecoachman, leoking on, rubbed his 
eyes, and thought that perhaps Norah was 
some little princess in disguise. So she was, 
and by a right more royal than that of blood 
or money. 

‘““What child was that?’ questioned the 
white-haired old gentleman, as the lady took 
her seat in the carriage and bade the coachman 
drive on. ‘Some beggar, with a tale of dis- 
tress that touched your sympathy?” He 
looked at her fondly, and in a manner that 
showed she was the “‘one woman of the world’”’ 
to him. 

“Not a beggar,’’ and the lady smiled, and 
told how Norah had refused the money. ‘ But 
the child interested me strangely. She has 


eyes like those of the little Norah I left in Lre- 
land, and for a minute I had a faint hope that 
my search was at last ended. But her father’s 
name is Brady.”’ 

“‘And yours was O’Connell,’”’ said the gen- 
tleman. ‘And it was not here, but to France, 
that he migrated.” 

“I know,” and a touch of impatience came 
into her voice. ‘lt was but for a minute, as I 
said. Afterward I understood how impossible 
it was.’’ She sighed bitterly, and went on: 
“I wonder if this is to be the punishment for 
my sin and folly—that I am never to know the 
fate of those I deserted ?”’ 

“That girlish sin and folly, as you call it, 
dear wife, has been expiated long since,’’ was 
theanswer. ‘Let the dead past bury its dead. 
Do not make yourself miserable by raking up 
its ashes.”’ 

“Tam not unhappy,” she said, softly. “Why 
should Ibe? Every wish is gratified save one 
—that of a reconciliation with my parents, and 
perhaps it is right this should be denied me.”’ 

** Has it never occurred to you that they may 
be dead?” asked the gentleman, looking at 
her compassionately. 

‘*Many times,”’ she answered. ‘‘ But I can- 
not make myself believe it. Something seems 
to tell me that they are living, and in want.” 

‘Oh, that is because the agent we sent over 
to Ireland told us your father had lost his 
preperty. You would naturally think of him 
as poor after that.” 

“Yes, and when pride is joined to poverty, 
the struggle is the harder. Father was a 
strange man; stern, and haughty, and obsti- 
nate; but under a harsh exterior hid one of 
the warmest hearts that ever beat. I can un- 
derstand why he left Ireland so suddenly, and 
covered up all traces of his flight, lest those 
who had known him in prosperity should wit- 
ness his humiliation. He could not have borne 
that; it would have been the added drop of 
bitterness that would have choked him. But 
mother was different ; so meek and gentle, and 
was the only living person who knew how to 
manage him. Every one else was sure to see 
the worst side of his nature.’’ 

‘Ah, yes! you have told me of her before. 
| But I cannot understand, Kate, why she never 
| answered your letters. You were but seven- 
teen when you eloped with that villain ; a mere 
| child; and surely she might have given you 
| some words of help and comfort when your 

heart was almost broken by his baseness. 
True, he was your wedded husband, and held 
| you by a bond stronger than that of parents ; 
| but their silence was cruel, and I cannot for- 

give them for it.” 
| You do not know how I had tried their 
| love. My father warned me against the man, 
my mother told me of his falsehood and wick- 
edness, and I deceived, betrayed them both. 
Oh, 1 was guilty of such base subterfuges, it 
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seemed as if a demon had entered into me, and 
1 was uo longer my real self! Whatever they 
said only increased my obstinacy, and made 
me more infatuated with the object of their 
censure. Besides, you must remember, my 
father had reason to think I robbed him the 
night of my departure, though the theft was 
committed without my knowledge, and by the 
wretch into whose hands I had trusted my 
honor and happiness. That I could have been 
80 blinded to his real character seems impossi- 
ble now; but he had a winning, plausible man- 
ner, and I was vain and foolish, fond of flattery 
and admiration.’’ 

“You fled to America at once, did you not? 
and wrote home from there?” 

“Yes. My husband’s villainy was first re- 
vealed to me on board of the ship that took us 
over. I accidentally came across the money 
he had stolen from my father, and recognized 
the purse that held it as one I had knitted my- 
self. I asked for an explanation, and he gave 
it boldly, gloating over the idea of what he 
called a just and righteous vengeance, instead 
of the hateful crime it seemed tome. It was 
then I found out that there had been a feud of 
long standing between him and my father, and 
that it was for this he had married me, and 
thus struck his enemy to the heart.” 

“‘Though the villain is dead, it makes my 
blood boil to think of him, Kate. But did you 
not mention all this in your letters—the vile 
plot, the stolen money ?”’ 

“Yes, and more too. I told of my desolate 
condition in New York, alone and friendless, 
for as soon as we landed I fied from the wretch 
whom the law had made my husband. He fol- 
lowed me, persecuted me, prevented my obtain- 
ing any respectable employment; and ohi the 
terrible life that I led those two years that he 
lived. It is dreadful to say it, but his death 
was actually a relief.’’ 

‘*And they never answered your letters?” 
said her husband, indignantly. ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand such vindictiveness.”’ 

“ The first one was returned unopened,” she 
answered ; ‘‘of the others I never had any tid- 
ings. But Iam sure they would have forgiven 
me had they known all. It may be that the 
letters were intercepted. The suspicion has 
occurred to me lately that they fell into my 
husband’s hands, and that he remailed and 
stamped that first one to deceive me and pre- 
vent my writing others.”’ 

“Don’t call that man your husband, Kate. 
It makes me shiver. He was capable of any- 
thing, and I have no doubt your suspicion is 
correct. Butsurely you wrote after hig death ?”’ 

“T did not,”’ she replied. ‘I was so utterly 
heart-broken by all that had occurred, as to be- 
lieve myself an outcast from love and kindness 
forever more. You know what I suffered, and 
how I went from place to place, vainly seeking 
employment. The stage was the only means 





of livelihood that offered itself. Ah! can I 
ever forget from what a life you rescued me, 
the humble ballet-girl?”’ 

**But, remember, you said it was from love, 
not gratitude, that you became my wife. For 
Iam old enough to be your father, Kate, and 
had you refused me what I craved, would have 
adopted you as my daughter.” 

“Old in years, but young in heart,”’ she an- 
swered. ‘If my first marriage was a wretched 
mistake, my second is indeed blest, and crowned 
with such happiness as I never hoped to en- 
joy.” 

The carriage had reached the suburbs of the 
city by this time, and now stopped before a 
large house, with an old-fashioned, hospitable 
aspect very inviting. 

**Home at last!’’ said the gentleman, jump- 
ing out as nimbly as if he had been younger. 
**Come, Kate.”’ 

She followed, and leaning on his arm went 
up the steps and into the house. No further 
allusion was made by either to the subject of 
their conversation during the drive. But the 
thoughts of one kept continually recurring to 
the child she had seen in front of the confection- 
er’s, and when Kate Hilliard closed her eyes 
in sleep that night, it was with the firm resolve 
to see Norah’s father early the next day, and 
find out who he was and whence he came, For 
Norah’s words, Norah’s looks, seemed like an 
echo from the past, and had in them something 
of the spirit she remembered. 

Norah’s thoughts were as full of her as hers 
of Norah. ‘Such a lovely lady!’ mused the 
child, as she hurried home. “I don’t think 
papa would have minded my taking the money, 
if he could have heard all she said, and seen 
exactly howshe looked. It is New-Year’s Eve, 
and what if she were not a real lady at all, but 
just some fairy going around doing good? I 
saw a nice old gentleman inside her carriage, 
though, and a live coachman ontop. I guess 
she’s flesh and blood like the rest, only kinder 
and more thoughtful.”’ 

It was toward a wretched quarter of the city 
that Norah bent her step, and the tenement 
where she stopped was old and dilapidated, 
and crowded with human beings. She ascend- 
ed the stairs, and found her way to a room, 
dimly lighted by a tallow candle. The door 
stood open, and she entered softly. Then 
shading her eyes with her hand, she looked 
around. There was a bed in one corner, and 
upon that lay a man asleep. 

‘*Poor papa!” she thought, ‘he is tired out. 
The doctor says he ought not to work, but he 
will, and I can’t help it. I almost wish I’d 
taken the money. It would have bought a 
chicken, and I could have made him some 
broth to-morrow. But he wouldn’t have eaten 
it if he knew how I got it. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
it’s so hard to be poor and have a sick father.’”’ 

She bustled about a little, setting the room to 
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rights, and tried to look cheerful, though she 
felt down-hearted. But the tears came in spite 
of her when she went to the cupboard, and 
looked in to see what there was for breakfast. 
Only a few dry crusts and a small piece of ba- 
con. If it had not been New-Year’s Eve, their 
poverty would not have seemed so bitter. She 
had gone hungry before, and never éomplained, 
but now, looking at her pale, worn father, and 
remembering the sad Christmas they had spent, 
her heart rebelled, and she almost doubted the 
goodness of God, who let poor people suffer 
thus. Then her mother’s sweet face rose up 
before her, as if in reproach, and she folded 
her hands together, and breathed a prayer for 
help and comfort. Poor Norah! a child in 
years, but weighed down with a woman’s 
cares, old in trouble and the wisdom born of it, 
it was well that she had early learned where to 
look for guidance when sore and distressed and 
buffeted by the world. 

Her father did not awake, and she finally took 
up the bit of candle, and retired to an inner 
room, hardly larger than a closet. Its only 
furniture was a little cot-bed. Into that she 
‘crept after undressing herself, and soon fell 
asleep. She dreamed of an angel with the face 
of her mother, and of the beautiful lady who 
in some.magical way had been changed into a 
fairy, all gold spangles and lace. 

The sun was nearly an hour high when she 
awoke the next morning, though her room was 
still dark, for it had but one little window high 
up that opened on a brick wall.- But she rubbed 
her eyes, and looked around as if bewildered, 
for surely some one bent over her, and whis- 
pered, softly, “Little sister! Little sister!’ 
She sat up in bed, and then felt two arms clasp 
her close, and warm kisses rain down on brow 
and lips and cheeks. She was not afraid, only 
wondered what it all meant, and whether she 
was really in her own little room, or in fairy- 
land, or in heaven. 

“Dress quickly, dear,” said the voice she had 
heard first. ‘There is a gentleman waiting to 
see you.”’ 

The voice was that of the beautiful lady, and 
so was the form that she recognized by the dim 
light. Half believing it a dream still, Norah 
slipped on her clothes, and with her hand 
clasped in that of her companion, opened the 
door of the other room. There sat her father 
and the white-haired old gentleman she remem- 
bered so well, talking cosily together; and if 
she had been puzzled and bewildered before, 
she was even more so now. 

“Come here, daughter,”’ said Mr. Brady, or 
O’Connell, as he was called thereafter. ‘The 
New Year has brought you a sister.” 

“What do you mean, papa?’ Norah stam- 
mered. 

“Tell her, Kate,’ whispered the white-haired 
old genticman. 





Mr. O’Connell had heard the story before, 
but he listened again as the sweet voice trem- 
bled in its narration, and once wiped a tear 
furtively from his eye. 

““My sistet! My own, own sister!’’ cried 
Norah, joyfully, clasping Kate close. Then in 
a low voice she added, ‘The last word mamma 
spoke was your name.” 

At this tears came into the eyes of both, and 
Mr. Hilliard, seeing them, rose hastily and 
said, ‘‘Come, come, Kate, it is time we were 
going. Your father is ready, and so is Norah. 
You can talk all you want to afterward.” 

Mr. O’Connell’s reluctance to accept his 
daughter’s hospitality was finally overcome, 
and he consented that Norah and himself 
should make part of her household. His pride 
was great, and had led him to assume a false 
name, and almost make a martyr of Norah, but 
he began to have a faint perception that a great 
deal of error and selfishness were mingled with 
it, and was ready to make amends. 

He soon afterward recovered his health, and 
through Mr. Hilliard’sinstrumentality obtained 
employment, at once lucrative and honorable, 
so that he was enabled to support both himself 
and Norah independently. 

Norah grew more like a child, and less like 
a@ woman, under the new influences by which 
she was surrounded. But she was none the 
less true and honest, and her sister rejoiced to 
see the signs of care fade out of the young face 
that had once been so sadly mature. 

But neither Norah, nor Kate, nor Mr. O’Con- 
nell ever forgot the day that ushered in their 
new-found happiness, and to them the New 
Year brings greater joy than any other holiday. 





Fase PLEASURE.—Pleasure, which cannot 
be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable 
expense, must always end in pain; and pleas- 
ure which is acquired at the expense of an- 
other’s pain, can never be such as a worthy 
mind can delight in. 

THE GREAT Duty oF THE WorRLD.—Of all 
the causes which are operating and can operate 
to the bringing about of the perfection of the 
human race, the first place is assigned to the 
education of the young, a thorough and wise 
education, not an education after the manner 
of the schools, which, it seems to be considered, 
is chiefly but an instruction in the use and man- 
ipulation of words out of old languages, which 
are the storehouses of the thoughts of ancient 
men, of little value now; but an education that 
shall makestrong and apt for all the encounter 
and service of the world in which the scholar 
shall live and move. That the young be taught 
and trained—all the young, not one being neg- 
lected—is constantly enforced as the great duty 
and the wisdom of society, this being the surest 
hope of continual and rapid advance, 
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BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 








Ir was desperately hot that afternoon. Over 
the yellow waters and gray, lifeless peaks, 
over the tangled solitude of Western pines, 
over the blackened stumps and rude cabins 
that were the sole proclaimers of habitation, a 
level August sun streamed down relentlessly, 
danced on the muddy ripples of the river, faded 
to dingy brown the rustling pine leaves, glared 
fiendishly through the cabin doors, and jumped 
in energetic beams over the low stretcher upon 
which Rit Allen lay dying. 

Yes, dying! It has a lonesome sound at al- 
most any time; but there in that vast wilder- 
ness, where even God’s own sweet sunshine 
seemed perverted, death took upon itself new 
horrors. No tender mother’s hand rested lov- 
ingly on that pallid face; no womanly fingers 
shielded from the light those dim yet hope- 
illumined eyes; no sister’s voice broke into 
sobs at the timid confidence of redemption 
those boyish tones revealed. 

‘Charlie, old fellow, I’ll soon be going now, 
but I dare to hope my peace with God is made. 
I have only one message, and then I can go 
humbly on to the ‘many mansions.’ Old chum, 
I’ve deceived you all along. My name is no 
more Rit Allen than yours is. My father died 
in State’s Prison for forgery, and I myself—I, 
your chosen friend and companion—had to cut 
the country for shop lifting/ You didn’t kaow 
that, did you, Charlie?” 

A single sympathetic ‘‘No,’’ expressive of 
neither horror nor surprise, from Charlie San- 
dals, the one real friend his Western life had 
yielded ; then the boyish voice continued, so 
faintly that none but a loving ear could hear 
it :-— 3 

**T thought not, or we’d never be the friends 
we are. But, dear old friend, you dgn’t know 
how hard I have tried to live it down; how 
hard I have tried to forget that my father was 
a common forger, and myself not only a thief, 
but a miserable craven coward, for the hardest 
part of it all was that I had a little sister. 
There were only the two of us, and when the 
first blow of shame fell upon us, instead of 
shielding her, 1 added to the disgrace, and 
cleared out, leaving her, my poor little tender- 
hearted Queenie, to bear the consequences 
entirely alone. Perhaps it was all for the best. 
Somebody adopted her soon after, I heard, and 
took her away on the Continent to be edu- 
cated ; but often and often I have lain awake 
and wondered at my own utter folly, my con- 
temptible cowardice. And do you know, Char- 
lie, that in all the luck I have had—and that’s 
been a good deal—I have never for a moment 
lost sight of her face as I saw it last, nor re- 
signed the hope that sooner or later I could re- 
pair the injury by taking her to myself again? 








I have to resign it now, of course. My dream 
will never be realized, but, dear old Jonathan, 
will you fix up all I leave, and take it to her? 
I don’t know her adopted name, and it’s a big 
favor to ask of you, but someway I’m haunted 
by a presentiment that you’]l find her; that 
you ’ll be the medium through which my poor 
little sister will learn that I am not wholly 
base. So I’ll give you this picture of her, and 
I’ll trust the old friendship even to this bound- 
less length’— 

A sudden coughing seized him, the death- 
dews began to gather upon his pallid brow, as 
Charlie Sandals, bending over, took both nerve- 
less hands in his. 

“Trust me, Rit. I promise to find her, if 
she is to be found at all.’’ 

Something of tranquillity stole over the poor 
tired face, into the weak, tremulous voice. 

‘Thank you, old chum! I know you will. 
I haven’t made my story very plain, and I only 
know that she is down East somewhere, but 
you never fail in anything, and I know you 
won’t in this. If you shouldn’t.find her, re- 
member I leave everything to you; but if you 
should, tell her 1’— 

Again the coughing seized him, the dews fell 
thicker upon the white face, the sunbeams 
danced fiercer than ever upon the lowly bed 
from which, with pain and carnal anguish, Rit 
Allen’s soul ascended to the Great Tribunal. 

Under the shadowing pines he found a rest- 
ing-place, bare, brown, flowerless, unnumbered 
and uncared for, excepting by the one earthly 
friend, who, when all was over, went out to 
fulfil that death-given mission. Went out with 
eager hope, intense longing to find this Queenie 
who had been to his dead friend “‘the dearest 
idol he had known.”’ 


Nine months of ceaseless wanderings in East- 
ern cities; of ceaseless peering into girlish 
faces, with a vain endeavor to find an older 
counterpart of the yellow-haired girl that 
smiled at him from poor Rit’s treasured da- 
guerreotype. Innumerable insertions of varied 
advertisements, appealing to Queenie, whose 
brother had left her five years before; innu- 
merable attempts to track her through the me- 
dium of city detectives; innumerable disap- 
pointments meeting him on every side, and at 
last, as the natural consequence, Charlie began 
to despair. 

A world-wide search, with no more tangible 
clue than a childish picture and a few bold, 
half-distorted facts. Even his obstinate, un- 
daunted nature began to realize the impossi- 
bility of such a prosecution. 

“*I can’t find her; I may as well give it up,” 
he thought, as he promenaded the Ocean House 
balcony, and stared inquisitively at every girl 
that might by any possibility be the object of 
his quest. ‘I cannot find her; I will give up,” 
and then, in the vigor of his resolution, he 
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knocked against Bob Messenger, who noticed 
the accident in his usual airy style :— 

“Take care, Sandals, or you’ll forego the 
honor I have in store for you. Miss Mercer, 
Mr. Sandals; Mr. Sandals, Miss Mercer.’’ 

A sudden sense of embarrassment on Mr. 
Sandals’ part, the slightest blush and sweetest 
smile from Miss Mercer, and the introduction 
was completed. Somebody called Bob away 
just then, and Charlie was left alone with the 
belle of the season. To tell the truth, at this 
stage of the proceedings his delight at the ac- 
quisition was by no means intense. She was 
wonderfully pretty, and on dit a desperate flirt, 
but someway his late nomadic life had dulled 
his appreciation of these quaiities; had, to a 
eertain extent, unfitted him for-the pleasant 
equality of intercourse those peculiarities de- 
mand ; so that even while standing in the be- 
wildering juxtaposition of that fair, fair face, 
he could find within himself no reason to thank 
Bob Messenger for the unexpected honor he 
had conferred. Miss Mercer, on the contrary, 
if she thought.of it at all, would have thanked 
him sincerely. Accustomed as she had been 
to completely universal admiration, she would 

-have failed to imagine the want of it in the 
man before her, and for her own part she really 
admired him; liked the manl+ firmness of his 
bronzed face; the grand proportions of his 
Westernized figure; found an entirely new 
type in his self-contained, slightly brusque 
manners, and at twenty Miss Mercer was diasé 
enough to like novelty. 

“I like your friend ever so much,” she said 
to Bob that evening, while five minutes after 
the friend himself sauntered along and accosted 
him. 

‘For goodness sake, Bob! am I such a curi- 
osity that I must be trotted out to every girl 
that comes along? Now after this, I beseech 
you, don’t impose any more introductions upon 
me. I can’t survive them.” 

Bob’s eyes, which had followed Miss Mercer 
down the room, were turned upon him incredu- 
lously. 

‘You ungrateful fellow! Are those my 
thanks for introducing you to la delle Isabel? 
Well, I tell you what it is, Sandals, you ’re the 
first man that ever grumbled at that cause.” 

Charlie, glancing carelessly towards the pi- 
ano, where, as usual, she was the centre of an 
admiring group, took no further notice of his 
friend’s indignation than to ask, half-absent- 
ly, “‘ Who is this Miss Mercer, arty way?” 

“Troubling your aristocratic head about her 
pedigree, are you? Well, I can’t give you the 
slightest satisfaction, for nobody knows who 
she is. She may be a fugitive of the nobility, 
perhaps ; she looks like it, aty way. But the 
story goes that she was sick in hospital, when 
Mrs. Mercer first saw her (that old woman 
is always pottering around those places). A 
fever or something had so prostrated ber that 





she hadn’t the faintest remembrance of her 

past ; couidn’t even tell who she was. When 

she recovered, Mrs. Mercer adopted her, took 

her off to Europe, gave her her own name, and 
| now to cap the climax is going to effect a 
| union betwen /a belle and Harry Mercer, her 
| eldest son. You remember him, don’t you? 
an ugly looking old fellow, near forty, I should 
say ?” 

He looked for an answer, but already Char- 
lie had started and was standing by the piano 
staring fixedly at Miss Mercer. A nameless 
invalid, adopted by a wealthy woman; a girl 
with golden-yellow hair and violet eyes. Now 
that he looked more closely, he fancied he could 
see the strongest resemblance to the little be- 
curled damsel that adorned his dressing-case. 
It was—it must be Queenie / 

At last the song ended, and the singer stood 
before him with the inimitable grace and con- 
fidence only her experience could bestow. 

' “Did I sing that passably, Mr. Sandals?” 

Had his life depended upon it, Charlie could 
not have told her how she sang it; but he re- 
membered his quest, and determined for once 
in a while to try the gallant. 

‘*Miss Mercer, I am powerless; but if words 
fail, believe me my appreciation is boundless. 
Would it be hackneyed to say that you were a 
Queen of song?” 

He was a very clumsy diplomatist, for he 
dared to hope that that would arouse some re- 
collection of the old pet name, and felt instantly 
disappointed at the innocence of her frank, 
violet eyes, the absolute unconsciousness of 
her serio-comic sigh. 

“O Mr. Sandals! you ’ve destroyed an illu- 
sion. I hoped you were above flattery, and 
here you are showering it upen me the first 
thing’ — 

“Yes, but it ceases to be flattery when ad- 
dressed to you.’’ 

She laughed in her sweet, half-childish way. 
“Honestly, don’t you think that repartée has 
the ring of frequent repetition? It only in- 
creases your delinquency, and makes the down- 
fall more complete. If you and I are to be 
friends’’— Here she stopped, and raised her 
eyes with a little questioning gesture, which 
made Charlie feel like a traitor when he thought 
of his former opinion. “If you and I are to 
be friends, please let us make a basis of hon- 
esty, and keep it free from all these conven- 
tional insincerities.”’ 

It was the most glaring coquetry, but Charlie 
rendered it quite successful by the vigor of his 
reply. 

* Agreed, most heartily. I assure you my 
side of the contract will be well supported. 
Any way, Miss Mercer, I could feel predis- 
posed towards you, you remind me so strongly 
of my Western chum, Rit Allen. He’s dead 
now, poor fellow! but in point of resemblance 
you might easily pass for his sister.” 
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He looked eagerly down at her face, but any 
one could see that only the most abstract inte- 
rest influenced her reply. 

“Did he die out West?” 

“Yes, about ten months ago. I’m on a 
search now for some of his relatives.’ 

“If it’s a money search, you’ll be sure to 
find them,” she answered, so lightly that all 
his newly-awakened hopes had a sudden down- 
fall. j 
“But it isn’t altogether money. It’s some- 
thing far more romantic—a message of love to 
his only sister, of whom for the last few years 
he has lost every trace. Poor old Rit! how 
earnestly he did wish me success!’’ 

Miss Mercer didn’t appear remarkably inte- 
rested in this unknown Rit, but she did man- 
age to throw a nameless amount of sympathy 
into her voice and eyes. 

*“You must have been very much attached 
to your friend, Mr. Sandels.”’ 

Charlie thought of that scorching afternoon, 
of the dying face, of the lonely Western grave, 
and answered, just a trifle huskily :— 

“I was very much attracted to him, although 
he was little more than a boy, ever so much 
younger than I am. But what a bore I am, 
Miss Mercer! I fear you’ll go back on your 
contract and leave me as friendless as I was 
this afternoon.” 

She laughed absently, then asked so frankly 
that it precluded an impression of impertinence, 
“Are you really friendless, or is that an idle 
speech ?”’ 

A sort of lonely shadow crossed his face. ‘‘I 
think I may safely answer that I am absvlutely 
friendless. I have scores of acquaintances, re- 
latives too, perhaps, but since Rit died I don’t 
suppose I have one real friend in the world.”’ 

Something in his voice or attitude struck her, 
and I doubt if she was guilty of even the sha- 
dow of coquetry when turning her beautiful 
face towards him she answered, very softly. 
“Yes, after this you have at least one.’ 

After that they really were friends. For the 
first time in all those months he really forgot 
the main object of this long recess, forgot Rit’s 
Queenie in the fervor of this new friendship, 
or was it a friendship? Day after day they 
were almost constantly together, night after 
night his dreams were haunted by that face so 
dangerously fair, that voice so marvellously 
sweet. But at last, as is usual in such cases, 

“A discord on themusic fell.” 

Mrs. Mercer became alarmed for the fruition 
ef her hopes, alarmed at the retrograde move- 
ments her absent Harry was making, more 
than ever alarmed that this Western giant 
would eventually carry off the prize. 

“T must take you away, dear, if you allow 
this affair to go on much further,” she said, 
while Isabel could only answer with guilty 
self-contem pt. 

“Surely you're not afraid of me, mamma. 


| Harry can take his own part, and I trust I 
have sufficient honor to keep any promise that 
I really make. Mr. Sandals is my friend, but 
I hardly think he wishes to be more.”’ 

She felt intuitively that it was false, was suffi- 
ciently conscidus of her own merits to know 
that a fortnight of Aer companionship never 
could result in a mere calm friendship, but 
Mrs. Mercer's eyes and ears were open, and 
anyway, I think that in the first dawnings of 
‘the inevitable passion every woman will pre- 
varicate. 

“T hope sincerely that he does not,” was 
Mrs. Mercer's plaintive reply, and then the 
band in the crowded rooms below struck up 
the first waltz, and Isabel, a shining miracle of 
silk and jewels, went down to meet Charlie on 
the stairs. 

“May I claim you for my promised waltz?”’ 

She glanced around, and discovering that her 
chaperone was almost completely enveloped in 
a crowd of new comers, answered :—- 

“No; but I’ll claim you fora walk down the 
avenue, if it isn’t frightfully indecorous for me 
to propose it.’’ 

**Don’t spoil the proposition by an apology, 
please. Ishould have asked you, only I feared 
a refusal.” 

She drew her scarlet cloak around her and 
quoted, carelessly, 

“His deserts are small 
Who fears to put it to the touch 
And win or lose it all.” 

He on his part answered with sudden, fierce 
energy. ‘If the gift of courage were to fall 
upon me, I assure you I would dare a more im- 
portant request than the mere walk of this 
evening.” 

Something like a shiver passed over her, but 
she answered by neither word nor look, and so 
they passed on and on through the marvel- 
lous moonlight. The music grew fainter and 
fainter, the lights behind them faded in the 
distance before they broke the silence. 

“Don’t you think we had better retrace? 
There will be a delegation out after us, if we 
go on much further.”” She tried to speak care- 
lessly, but although his answer was apropos of 
nothing, she felt within herself that between 
them mere badinage was over. 

“Do you know I am becoming everlastingly 
tired of this kind of life? This eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, dancing, flirting. Every morning 
when I awake to it, I wonder within myseif 
what sort of natures were bestowed upon the 
large majority that seem to enjoy it so tho- 
roughly, whether they really do enjoy it, whe- 
ther those empty pleasures become part of 
themselves or whether they find them as I do, 
not only an unmitigated bore, but almost a dis- 
| grace to manhood.”” He looked down at her 
face, distinct in the moonlight, and wondered 
/at the sudden change that passed over it, at 

the satirical laugh with which she replied. 
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“I’m afraid your meaning eludes me, but I 
sincerely hope I aim not included in that indefi- 
nite majority. Surely you have heard my story 
often enough to satisfy you that, for my part, 
the reason I enjoy this life so thoroughly is be- 
cause I have tasted, yes, drank almost to its 
dregs one that was widely different.” She 
leaned both her arms on a bridge they were 
recrossing, and continued with the same steady 
satire. ‘‘I never told you my story, did 1? 
Well, I won’t impose it on you now, but after 
this, when dispensing your universal contempt, 
remember that I at least have extenuation, 
that before the hospital era where my public 
story begins, 1 led a life that makes me love 
wealth and everything it brings, friends, lux- 
ury, respect, more than I do or could love any- 
thing else in the world. People talk of selling 
themselves for money, and in the happy enjoy- 
ment of life count it almost a crime, but I could 
sell myself at any time and count it no sacri- 
fice.’”’ 

To tell the truth, they were both fearfully 
excited, but of the two he was far the worst, 
when taking both her hands in his, he said, in 
a voice as hard and unnatural as her own :— 

‘Isabel Mercer, for God's sake what do you 
mean? Are you really the perjurer your words 
imply, or are you only trying me? Are you 
going to kill my every hope of happiness, or 
will you realize my hopes? Will you be my 
wife ?’’ 

She turned her white face around, and an- 
swered as calmly as if it were a mere common- 
place she uttered. “I am a perjurer in the 
sight of God and man, but I cannot go back on 
my word; I cannot be your wife.’’ 

‘For merey sake, then, why did you’’—his 
innate manliness stopped him there, but she 
finished the sentence. 

‘*Why did I encourage you, you mean? I’m 
sure I don’t know. Partly, perhaps, because 
I am in myself a mean contemptible flirt, 
partly because you were my brother’s friend, 
and I knew it all along.”’ 

He stared at her in powerless surprise, and 
Isabel continued :— . 

“Yes, Lreally did. From almost the first I 
recognized Jack Ritson in the Rit Allen of 
your stories, and I loved you because you first 
loved him.” 

The admission was accidental, but in that 
moment of utter amazement he lost sight of 
everything, forgot even Isabel Mercer in star- 
ing at the Queenie Ritson of his search. 

“Why did you not tell me this before?’ he 
gasped, at length, so hoarsely that Isabel in- 
voluntarily shuddered.’ 

“Again, 1 don’t know. I think I meant to 
some time or other; but won’t you acknowl- 
edge that it was no pleasant thing for me to 


emerge from my romantic mystery and pro- | 


nounce to the waiting world around me, ‘I, 





daughter of a convicted felon, a waif, and an 
outeast, but for the disinterested kindness of 
one woman. I told her my story long ago, but 
your later revelations I have kept sacredly to 
myself, for I cannot tell you how welcome they 
have been. 1 cannot tell you how unfeignedly 
I have thanked you for the kindness you have 
never attempted to reveal. If it could have 
done you any actual good I would have told 
you who I was long ago, but it couldn’t. . You 


“had given me the message, had told me every- 


thing’’— 

He interrupted her eagerly. ‘Not every- 
thing. I never told you that Rit left twenty 
thousand dollars as his legacy to you. I never 
told you that I myself am almost wealthy, 
that’’— 

She put out both her hands and almost 
screamed, ‘“‘ Don’t tempt me, for mercy’s sake! 
O Charlie, can’t you see that it isn’t altogether 
the money? Mrs. Mercer was so kind to me 
when no one else cared whether I lived or died. 
How do I know what fate she saved me from, 
and now, if it were to kill me, I must do as she 
wishes. Keep the money and keep my love, 
but I must be true to my word.” 

‘Be true to yourself rather,” he answered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Be true to your own womanly na- 
ture, whatever comes of it. O Isabel! My 
dearest, won’t you try? Won’t you be my 
wife?’ He waited breathlessly for the an- 
swer, which came at last. 

“Give me till to-morrow only.” 

After that they never spoke till the hotel was 
reached. Isabel went quietly up to her own 
room, a new burden of thought upon her, 
looked out at the quiet beauty of the moon- 
flooded world below, at the infinite peace 
above, looked more than all at the shifting 
panorama of her own life; the weary days of 
motherless childhood, in which she and Jack 
had clung to each other for refuge from a bru- 
tal father’s wrath ; the digraceful climax, when 
they were left to themselves alone, the intense 
darkness which followed the greatest fall—her 
idol, her only brother. She thought of all he 
had been to her then, thought of all she had been 
to him throughout his whole life ; remembered 
Charlie’s word picture of that August after- 
noon one short year before, remembered that 
lonely Western grave, and rose up with her re- 
solution taken. 

Very calmly she walked into Mrs. Mercer's 
room, found the old lady bending over a news- 
paper, knelt down beside her in her own pe- 
culiarly childish fashion, and smoothed one 
wrinkled hand in hers. ‘‘Mamma,”’ she half 
whispered, ‘“‘would you be dreadfully disap- 
pointed if I said I would not marry your son?” 

The paper fell hopelessly between them, Mrs. 
Mercer grasped an open letter, and answered, 
to Isabel's infinite surprise: ‘ You needn't try 
to break the news. I have been trying to un- 


Isabel Mercer, am in reality Isabel Ritson, the | derstand it for the last five minutes, and all I 
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can dois to blame myself for being silly enough 
to invite that woman to my house last winter. 
She seemed so friendless, and this is the way 
she repays me. Marries my son and leaves you 
to wear the willow! They were kind enough 
to send me cards, so you will be spared the ne- 
cessity of telling me. Laura Mills is Mrs. 
Henry Mercer, and you are free to marry 
whom you like.” She said it half aggressively, 
but by and by the twenty thousand dollars, the 
romantic development of Charlie’s quest, Isa- 
bel’s unfailing eloquence, to say nothing of a 
mild triumph over the delinquent bridegroom, 
jointly won her consent. 

So when Charlie came down stairs the next 
morning half fearful of his fate, he found a 
. tiny note awaiting him. 

“To-morrow has come, and my answer is 
yes.” 


stp atin 





I’M WEARY. 
BY A. F. VAN K. 





I’m weary of life and its battles, 
Tired of learning so oft, 

That our fairest and sweetest flowers 
Perish first in the blast of the north; 

That our hopes, like withering rose-leaves, 
Fall one by one, quickly and sure; 

And not even our loves and our friendships 
In adversity’s winds will endure. 


I'm tired, too, of life’s envies, 
Its quarrels, its fraud, and its strife; 

And I fain in the grave would be lying, 
If death were the end of life. 

The friends that I loved and trusted 
Have failed me one by one; 

And my loved ones too have vanished, 
Like the mists from the rising sun. 


I once had a darling cousin, 
“With eyes that were dark and deep;’’ 
But coldly the death shades were falling, 
And she fell ’mid their shadows asleep. 
I once loved a pretty floweret, 
That gay in my garden smiled ; 
But the winter’s chill breath touched it, 
And it faded and drooped and died. 


Each thing that I loved and cherished 
Passed from me soonest of all; 
And now all that’s dearest and nearest, 
I dare not love at all; 
The robins sing in the morning, 
And the lilies dance in the breeze 
That whispering, tosses the ivy, 
And coquets with the laughing trees. 


But into my heart steal no echoes! 
The music of life has fled! 
The joys of my childhood zre ended! 
The hopes of my youth are dead! 
So Iam weary, weary and tired: 
Feign would I lie asieep, 
Where the grass in the churchyard swaying 
With the willows forever weep. 


wo 
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CuNNING is a fool’s substitute for wisdom. 
IN censure, never say the worst, for thine 
own sake. 
VOU. LXXXVIII.—5 





THE CLOTHES WE WEAR. 


BY BACCALAUREUS. 


Srx months had passed since the Trinity 
Church of Waverly had buried their pastor. 
Thus long they had rested under “ supplies,”’ 
the subjects of which were summoned before 
them ostensibly “‘ to fill the desk for a few Sun- 
days merely ;”’ but in reality to undergo a scru- 
tiny and criticism rarely exemplified. As yet, 
however, no one had been found who exactly 
met their requirements. And now the congre- 
gation evinced unmistakable signs of waning 
interest in attendance at church service. 

‘Something must be done,”’ said Isaac Bond, 
who was a millionaire, pillar of the church, and 
chairman of the managing committee. ‘ Yes, 
something must be done, and when I say this, I 
mean something definite and decisive.’’ So it 
was finally arranged that their secretary should 
write to Doctors Duncan, Clark, Montgomery, 
and other eminent divines, including President 
L of Divinity School, making ne- 
cessary inquiries relative to securing a proper 
minister, worthy of filling the desk, and feed- 
ing the flock of Trinity. This done, it was 
decided that the question of selection should 
be open for deliberation to the entire church 
membership, who were to meet in the capacious 
drawing-rvoms of Isaac Bond. 

A lively, chatty crowd of about seventy had 
assembled. 

“Tt is a shame,” remarked Mrs. Dayton, 
“that our church is only a third represented, 
and that, too, when a question of so much mo- 
ment is pending. I wonder why Judge Marks 
and his wife are not here.”’ 

‘**T presume,’’ said Miss Clemens, ‘‘that their 
absence is in consequence of the fact that Mrs. 
Marks’ sister, the widow Carlton, has just ar- 
rived from Georgia; therefore they stay at 
home. Of course, attention to that frivolous 
widow is paramount to all church interests.” 
Miss Clemens was a spinster, and besides her 
general information as to what was going on 
‘‘atthe neighbors’,’’ she seemed al ways delight- 
ed at any opportunity to impart any knowledge 
to those around her. She continued: “Sister 
Minerva saw them pass on their way from the 
depot; and she says that Mrs. Carlton was 
dressed in deep mourning (for her husband, 
who has been dead the dear knows how long), 
and the express-wagon was heaped up with 
immense trunks—four of them !’’ 

“You don’t say !’”’ ejaculated Ned Lamphere, 
who ‘‘liked to see the fun go on.”” ‘“‘ What do 
you suppose she wears black so long for; don’t 
you imagine she thinks it becoming ?”’ 3 

‘*Oh, it’s all outside show, sister Minerva 
thinks ; and it must de done for effect, for cer- 
tainly no one presumes that she is mourning 
for her husband all these years.’’ 

**Do you think, Miss Clemens,” said Laura 
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Tracey, a brown-eyed, fair-haired girl of twen- 
ty, ‘‘that you are justified in thus summarily 
passing judgment on other people’s motives ?’’ 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Stevens, “you don’t 
pretend to say you really think that it is be- 
cause of grief she still wears black, do you?’”’ 

‘“‘] fail to recognize any impropriety in the 

idea ; more especially that her life with her hus- 
band was all a wedded life should be. When 
marriage results as it should—in strengthening 
the bonds of love, in a pure and sacred min- 
gling of heart with heart, a harmonious blend- 
ing of life with life, these relationships can 
hardly be forgotten in the brief space of four 
years.”’ 
: Laura Tracey was beautiful, with the truth- 
ful earnestness gleaming in her eyes, and her 
womanly sense of justice aglow upon her fea- 
tures, and in her manner. So thought Ned 
Lamphere, as he regarded her; and, address- 
ing her more with a wish to continue the con- 
versation than because he had any especial 
object in puttingthe question, said :— 

“I conclude, Miss Tracey, that you are not 
an advocate of second marriages ?”’ 

“1 eonfess to very little thought upon that 
subject, Mr. Lamphere ; however, if I were to 
answer on the impulse of the moment, I should 
say that every man or woman being a fit can- 
didate for marriage, has the power to judge, 
consequently the right to act in keeping with 
his own impressions.’’ 

“May I ask, Miss Tracey, what are your 
ideas of the characteristics necessary to consti- 
tute one a ‘fit candidate for marriage?’’’ 

‘‘T consider sentiments, and not characteris- 
tics, to be the foundation upon which to base 
the superstructure of matrimony. And I hold 
that sentiments ineuleated by education, are 
germs from which spring principles that guide 
us through life to good or evil; to uncongeni- 
ality, discontentment, and misery; or to the 
beauty of adaptability that pure, noble lives 
emanate from. Characteristies are inherited, 
while sentiments are implanted. Characteris- 
tics are inborn; sentiments acquired. Senti- 
ments act as agents, either to sharpen and 
embitter characteristics of a low order, or are 
elements which subdue these and elevate the 
nobler tendencies. I think the cause of many 
of the unhappy marriages may safely be attri- 
buted to the fact that many, entering into the 
matrimonial state, battle against influences op- 
posed to their characteristics, and use them as 
weapons of defence, building up with them 
strong battlements, forming barriers to the 
peace of domestie circles.” 

‘“‘Conceding the truth of your assertion, how 
is the evil to be remedied ?”’ 

“‘By a correct education of sentiment; a 
higher moral stardard of justice; and when 
people, by this education, shall have become 
less selfish, and are enabled to subdue pride of 
characteristics. I remember hearing a man 





once say, ‘My wife will find that her husband 
has a will—an indomitable will. It is a cha- 
racteristic of our family, and proverbial of us, 
that we are never known to yield.’ Evidently 
he was proud to make the declaration. But I 
will venture to say, that unless he becomes 
willing to sacrifice such pride, he will hardly 
come to know happiness in his home. It is 
pride which people so often mistake for gran- 
deur, for strength of character, for courage. It 


manifests itself in a thousand ways where it is_, 


mistaken for a nobler characteristic, and in the 
common acceptation of the term, includes but 
a moiety of the ground that in reality it covers.” 

The conversation dropped here, as the meet- 
ing was called to order by the chairman of the 
committee ; and after an earnest prayer by Mr. 
Tracey, the various letters were read and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Jackson “hoped they would be able to 
get Rev. James Blakeley, as Doctor Clark 
wrote that he was peculiarly adapted for Trin- 
ity Church, being perfectly conversant with our 
doctrine ; a splendid scholar and fine thinker ; 
he is just the man.”’ 

Mr. Stevens thought “‘ they would do well to 
secure Rev. De Witt Marvin, as Doctor Dun- 
can pronounced him a real gentleman, and 
talented, too.”’ : 

‘*The question is not whether our minister in 
prospect be a gentleman or no,”’ Mrs. Dayton 
asserted, severely, “but if he is a Christian ; 
‘seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,’ the Bible says, and that is my 
doctrine exactly.”’ 

‘**Yes,”’ admitted Mr. Lamb, “I agree with 
you there; and do you not think, Sister Day- 
ton, that Doctor Montgomery’s recommenda- 
tion of Rev. Josiah King embraces about what 
we need in a minister here?” 

“‘ Now I believe,” interrupted Miss Clemens, 
“looking the whole ground over, that Rey. Gil- 
bert Huntington is just the man we want. 
Doctor Morrow says he is a very popular 
preacher ; one who draws large audiences, and 
considering the present state of affairs, I think 
he is the right one.” 

“Wonder if he is not a single man?’ John 
Mead suggested to Marvin Brooks, in a low 
tone. 

The discussion continued, until the prime 
idea of the gathering became less and less ap- 
parent, and the committee felt really to repent 
themselves of having been the instigators ef 
this mode of settling the matter. And John 
Mead, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, re- 
marked : ‘‘ Looks pretty dubious, eh, Brooks ?”’ 
At which Marvin Brooks audaciously laughed, 
attracting the attention of Miss Clemens in the 
remotest corner of the crowded rooms, who, 
glad of an excuse to address these “‘ miscreant 
bachelors,” as she called them, arose and ad- 
vanced with one long finger raised at them in 
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a warning way. ‘“ Look there, Brooks!’ said 
Mead, ‘‘do you see the judgment about to fall 
on our defenceless heads by your inadver- 
tency ?” 

“Do not distress yourself, my dear fellow,” 
replied his companion, “but here,’’ catching 
him by the arm as he was in the act of slipping 
away, ‘don’t you dare to beat a retreat; you 
know, Mead, ‘faint heart never won fair lady.’ 
Come back, like a hero.” 

‘I pray you, Brooks, from her Clemency re- 
lieve me,’’ said Mead, with a mimic groan ; but 
as Brooks retained his hold, declared himself 
“perfectly resigned.” 

“‘Gentlemen, why gentlemen!’ began Miss 
Clemens, who had elbowed her way to them, 
‘‘T am surprised at such levity on this occa- 
sion,’’ with a simper and look intended as one 
of reproof. ‘Do you think, Mr. Mead, that 
such conduct is in keeping with the present 
state of affairs ?”’ 

* Certainly I do, Miss Clemens.” 

‘‘O Mr. Mead, you surprise me! how can 
you say so? I really must insist upon an ex- 
planation.” 

‘Well, you see, Miss Clemens, the beauty of 
any scene, in my opinion, is a completeness in 
the aspect. .Now, you were all seemingly 
doing your best to establish confusion, and it 
would have been ungenerous on our part not 
to have added our influence to make the affair 
complete, don’t you see ?’’ 

“OQ Mr. Mead, I see you are a genuine 
rogue,”’ with another simper. 

The committee finally withdrew for private 
consultation, which resulted in the following 
report :— 

“Rev. Gerald Clinton having been most high- 
ly recommended to us by President L———, of 

Divinity School, as a clergyman of un- 
usual ability, we have chosen him in preference 
to any other candidate not only by reason of 
our confidence in the president’s judgment, but 
also that, having seen and heard Mr. Clinton, 
we are prepared to come to a final decision in 
his favor. In making this choice, we have, we 
believe, consulted the best interests of the so- 
ciety, and the wishes of a majority of our mem- 
bers.’”” Which simply meant, that the wealthier 
portion had favored Gerald Clinton, and though 
the less influential class had not been over- 
looked (for had they not been consulted with 
the rest?), the moneyed men must not be ig- 
nored. Indeed, had not Isaac Bond declared 
‘if Gerald Clinton were not chosen, he eould 
give them no assurance that his purse would 
contribute toward paying the bills.””, And who 
could withstand this appeal from the cash eapi- 
tal fund? 

This may seem a harsh judgment to you, my 
reader, but the truth must be told. Trinity 
Church, however-se-much they strove to be- 
lieve to the contrary, were ‘‘ aristocratic” in 








it, had drifted along with the high tide current 
until ‘*money and influence’ became to them 
synonymous with Christian zeal, while pride 
and property were their princely passports to 
a high seat in the synagogue. 

So Trinity was to have a pastor ; young, un- 
married, and talented. Surely a sufficient 
guarantee to secure an entrance into any fas- 
tidious society. It was arranged that he should 
board with the Traceys, the family consenting 
to the innovation because he had been Carl's 
classmate. Two years before he had visited 
Carl, and preached in their church during the 
three weeks’ absence of their pastor. 

Beginnix_) their married life with limited 
means, Mr. and Mrs. Tracey had gradually, 
by careful investments, increased their worldly 
store, and now, when our stery opens, we find 
them in possession of a large income, together 
with the finest residence in Waverly ; or, rather, 
it was located just outside the village, on a 
pretty eminence overlooking the town, with 
the valley and river beyond. The grounds 
were laid out with fine skill in design and ef- 
fect, and the house, itself a model of architee- 
ture, displayed refinement of taste and lavish 
expenditure in ali its appointments. 

It was spring time. Bright, happy April 
was lovely in her springing grass, unfolding 
buds, and fresh, invigorating atmosphere. 
High vermilion clouds had awakened the 
dawn, and ushered in the morning, which 
bathed the hills in~ brilliant sunlight, and 
crowned the trees with its golden sheen, while 
dewdrops glinted and sparkled, pendent from 
the new-born leaves. Laura Tracey, on the 
balcony opening from her room, stood shading 
her eyes from this dazzling sunlight, that 
rested on her shining hair, imparting a sunny 
hue to the rich, brown shade of the massive 
coils, and the breeze gave a rosier tint to her 
pinky cheek as she leaned on the railing ad- 
miring the scene before her. 

Her brother Carl appeared on the walk with 
a gay ‘‘Good-morning, Puss! Are you going to 
take a drive to the depot with us this morning ?’’ 

“Thank you, Carl; but I will leave the 
honor of escorting the ‘lion of the season’ 
through Waverly to yousand father,’’ and she 
watched him as he took his seat beside his 
father, and they were driven away. 

Then she entered her room, saying to herself, 
“IT am almost sorry that we consented to Mr. 
Clinton’s coming here. It would do very well, 
perhaps, for a few weeks; but to have him 
with us a whole year, it seems to me will break 
in upon our family freedom too much.”’ 

She descended to the conservatory, where 
she found her mother enthusiastic over some 
newly-opening camelias, and soon forgot her 
perplexity, going from plant to plant, chatting 
of them to her mother, who said ‘‘she thought 
if their family had a common weakness, it was 


their proclivities, and, without being aware of | developed in their admiration for flowers,”’ 
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At length the carriage was heard, and soon 
they were engrossed in hospitalities to the new 
minister. He “would only take a cup ef cof- 
fee and a bit of toast,’ he said, ‘‘as, from 
travelling all night, he felt the need of rest 
more than food.’ 

That evening, when the family arose from 
the table, where they had tarried an unusual 
time in conversation with their guest, Carl fol- 
lowed Laura into the library and asked :— 

“Well, Puss, how do you like him?” 

**T don’t know, Carl, how I may like him. I 
retain my old admiration for his straight, 
black hair; his Greeian nose; finely chiselled 
mouth and chin; full, almost ‘_arful black 
eyes; his tall, well-proportioned figure, and 
imposing manner, which I remember so well 
when he visited you two years ago.” 

*Pshaw !” exclaimed Carl ; ‘desist, I beg of 
you,” with a comical air. ‘As 1’m not an art- 
ist, I will excuse you from a further delineation 
of physical outlines. Besides, you know I 
have had ample opportunity for taking in all 
these points. Candidly, though, Laura, what 
do you think of him ministerially, looking at 
your subject from the Trinity standpoint ?”’ 

She replied: “I am puzzled, Carl. When 
he was here before, he dressed like other peo- 
ple’; but now he looks so queerly in the clothes 
he wears. His coat is of a style worn at least 
seven years ago. Oh! but would it not be a 
capital joke on our fashionable congregation 
at the Trinity if he were to make his first ap- 
pearance as pastor in those clothes before the 
crowd that will probably assemble there Sun- 
day?” and Laura laughed till the house rang 
out in echo at the picture she had drawn. 

*““Why, Laura!’ said her brother ; “ you cer- 
tainly cannot wish to see him thus in our 
chureh, as our pastor ?”’ 

**To tell the truth, I don’t believe I do; and 
yet—and yet’”—she laughed—“‘I am not cer- 
tain but that it would be a good trial for their 
pride.” 

‘* You are an eccentric little mortal, in that 
you so frequently touch upon this point in ha- 
manity’s frailties—pride.”’ 

“TI tell you, Carl”—and Laura’s face was 
serious now—“‘I believe you have no idea of 
the extent to which that canker has eaten into 
the heart of the Christian church, absorbing 
the vitality, leaving only an excrescence of 
ostentation too apt to be mistaken for strict 
piety, because hidden beneath the mask of hy- 
pocrisy. Just a few Sundays ago I overheard 
Mrs. Bowen saying to Mrs. Marks :— 

“Don’t you think it shameful that, so long 
as we have been connected with the society, 
paying the amount we do yearly, whenever 
there happens to be a crowded house, we have 
to submit to having those dressmakers occupy 
a part of our pew? I can’t tell you the num- 
ber of times the usher has seated them with 
us, and now one would think they belonged 





there, it is done so regularly. To be sure, 
there are only two of us; but who wants to be 
placed on a par with such people? Look how 
horribly cheap they dress! I declare I will nut 
stand it!’”’ 

Carl's eyes flashed indignantly while listen- 
ing to this recital, for these dressmakers were 
their old schoolmates. 

Lucy, and Stella Prince were orphans, who 
had been educated by relatives, and now pre- 
ferred to work for their bread, rather than be 
longer dependent on friends. Besides, Carl 
Tracey loved Stella, and she loved Carl, de- 
spite the disparity of “position,” though no 
words of plighted fidelity had passed between 
them. 

‘“What a shameful spirit to manifest!" he 
said. “But I wonder what Mrs. Bowen will 
say, or how she will treat these despised dress- 
makers, when I shall have taken Stella Prince 
to myself, and she occupies by right of owner- 
ship, and not by religious (?) toleration, a po- 
sition which, if the world were as it should be, 
her talent and genuine goodness would allow 
her to claim ten to one in preference to a dozen 
Mrs. Bowens.” 

Laura smiled mischievously at his earnest- 
ness, and gayly replied, sweeping him a mock 
courtesy :— 

‘‘Had not my gentleman better wait until 
Miss Stella shall have granted him the privi- 
lege of her disposal?” 

Carl blushed, and answered, “I guess it 
would be quite as safe a mode of procedure ; 
but remember, Miss Impertinence, it will not 
be the fault of Carl Tracey, if he fails in his 
mission of love. Good-by, Puss!’’ and he 
kissed her. 

“Good-by, Carl!” 

She knew whither his steps were tending, 
and could not resist ealling after him, in her 
lively, teazing manner :— 

“But do you not think,«elfish boy, that you 
slight your sister in omitting to invite her to 
join in this delightful evening walk?” 

He looked back at the roguish girl and sang, 
“There ’s nae room for twa, ye ken; there 's 
nae room for twa.’ 

All Waverly were on the qui vive to see and 
hear the new minister, and the following Sun- 
day, before he arrived, every pew but the Tra- 
ceys’ was filied to uncomfortableness. A slight 
rustle in the vestibule, followed by light foot- 
steps along the aisle, announced to the expect- 
ant people the presence of the minister, and by 
the time he reached the desk, every brain was 
busy in speenlation, for every head levelled two 
eyes in that direction, and every pair of eyes 
took an inventory of—the clothes the minister 
wore. A ble swaying of the “sea of 
faces’”’ was all that was noticeable, save a 
twinkling in the eyes of many of the younger 
people, especially among those who had 
‘dropped in’ from the other churches. 
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The voluntary died out in melting cadences, 
and the young pastor arose and reverently in- 
voked the Divine blessing in a manner so truly 
devotional, and a voice so marvellously modu- 
lated, that every heart was subdued by the in- 
fluence. And I believe through the sermon 
that followed every person in the house was 
wrapt in intense interest in and sympathy for 
the truth. He had chosen for his text that 
beautiful verse from the fourteenth chapter of 
St. John: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” He first spoke of the great God-love 
which was so “‘touched by the feeling of our 
infirmities” as to offer up His son, the Divine 
Incarnate, a sacrifice for our sins ; then dwelt 
in pathetic tenderness upon Christ’s merciful 
teachings, his patieut enduring of doubts, and 
meekness under seoffs ; and while he urged in 
pleading eloquence the merits of ‘the way” 
the Saviour has opened for our salvation, I 
hardly think among the listeners there was one 
who did not feel a glorified assurance of the 
pardoning love of Christ, and a humiliating 
realization of his own sinfulness. In low, mu- 
sical tones he uttered the closing words, and a 
hushed stillness pervaded the house for an in- 
stant, then every head bowed reverently for 
the prayer. All seemed to partake of the spirit 
of humbleness, for the organist rendered one 
of the most touching preludes, filled with 
piteous, pleading passages, like heart-sobs in 
plaintiveness, which was followed by an an- 
them sung in subdued strains. 

As Mr. Clinton withdrew, all were enthusi- 
astic over his ability. However, as the Tra- 
ceys were leaving, Miss Clemens made a rush 
for Carl, who “surrendered unconditionally,’ 
while Mrs. Dayton intercepted Laura, taking 
her up to where a group were gathered, intent 
upon some topic of importance it would seem, 
from their earnestn®s. It was surprising to 
note the absence of all seriousness that but a 
few moments before was depicted upon the 
faces of these people. 

Mr. Bowen exclaimed: ‘‘Do tell us, Miss 
Laura, are those the best clothes the man 
has?” just as Miss Clemens came up with 
Carl, announcing, ‘‘here he is;’’ and Laura 
replied, turning to her brother in feigned as- 
tonishment, ‘‘ Inasmuch as he is here to speak 
for himself, I leave him to answer your ques- 
tion. Carl, Mr. Bowen is curious to know if 
the clothes you have on are you” best.”” Her 
brother understood the ruse, and quickly but 
gravely replied, bowing low to Mr. Bowen, 
‘*Sorry to say, sir, that they are.” 

‘*Oh, indeed, indeed!’ put in Mrs. Bowen, 
‘“*tis all a mistake, Mr. Tracey; really, you 
must think Mr. Bowen very rude; he referred 
to Mr. Clinton. Pray, tell us if the suit he 
wore to-day is his very best?’’ 

‘*T fail to see the distinction between your 
supposed rudeness to me, and a parallel attack 





upon Mr. Clinton, Mrs. Bowen,’”’ Carl said, 
dryly. ‘And about the suit, I am unable to 
give the desired information, not having yet 
examined his trunks.’ 

** Now, Carl,’’ spoke Mrs. Dayton, don’t be 
so severe. We merely inquire for the purpose 
of collecting means to purchase him a proper 
suit in case he has no better, not from undue 
curiosity, I assure you.” 

“Those must be his best,’’ asserted Mrs. 
Stevens, “for he certainly would have worn bet- 
ter on such an occasion if he had had them.” 

‘* We are to open our house Tuesday evening 
for the society to meet the minister,’’ Laura 
said, ‘“‘and I think it would be better to post- 
pone the matter until then. Let it be under- 
stood, if you conclude that such a contribution 
is necessary, and people will come prepared.” 
So saying, she followed her brother, who 
“thought the carriage had waited too long al- 
ready.” 

The subject of the offending suit was contin- 
ued. “I declare!’ said Mrs. Dayton, “I was 
shocked at seeing Mr. Clinton enter the pulpit 
with that woful-looking coat and old-fashioned 
pants.’” 

** Bless me !”’ cried Isaac Bond, “ that isa little 
too much for Trinity Church to face—a little 
too much—something must be done.” 

“‘Why, Brother Bond,” replied Mr. Dewey, 
‘do you think our church must have a basis of 
fashion in ogdler to be what it should? I don’t 
know but it is out of place, but I can’t under- 
stand why the gospel may not be listened to 
with as much satisfaction from a man attired 
in old-fashioned clothing, as vice versa. For 
my part, I must say I think he preached a bet- 
ter sermon to-day than he would, had he been 
arrayed in ‘ purple and fine linen.’ ” 

“Mercy!” ejaculated Miss Clemens, ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Dewey, Iam surprised ; how can you be 
so absurd ?’’ 

**f think as much,” Mrs. Bowen averred, 
“it’s simply the height of folly to presume 
upon our tolerating such a state of affairs. I 
really feel that we have been humiliated in the 
eyes of the other churches, to say nothing of 
the shock to ourselves.’’ 

‘He must be in very straitened circum- 
stances,”’ suggested Mr. Stevens. 

“That is just what I think,’ responded his 
better half, “and I believe our best way will 
be to make up a purse for him, independent of 
his salary, and present it Tuesday evening.” 

They decided, at last, to act upon this sug- 
gestion ; so after maturing the plan by which 
it should be accomplished, dispersed to their 
homes. 

The Tracey mansion was brightly illuminat- 
ed. Rare exotics from the conservatory were 
ingeniously arranged with delicate wood flow- 
ers, and the mingled perfume ficated out upon 
the air in bewildering sweetness. Beautiful 
paintings decorated the walls, and choice statu- 
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ary the niches; and from the midst of rich dra- 
pery and luxurious upholstery of the drawing- 
rooms, rose the ceaseless hum of voices, and 
rustling of elegant robes of the assembled 
guests. Tagl, handsome Gerald Clinton moved 
among the number self-possessed, smiling, and 
social, notwithstanding his odd clothes, that im- 
parted a queer, not to say an awkward appear- 
ance to his otherwise fine figure. Laura ‘Tracey 
was standing alone a little aside from the com- 
pany, when Ned Lamphere approached. 

‘“Miss Tracey, will you not favor us with 
some of your inimitable music? I hear them 
all calling for you. Instrumental first, if you 
please, and some of your matchless songs af- 
terward ; reserving the ‘best of the wine for 
the last of the feast,’ you see,” and Ned prof- 
fered his arm. 

**I will play for the company, certainly, Mr. 
Lamphere, but be good enough to dispense with 
flattery ; I dislike it.” 

“T give you my word for that, Miss Tracey ; 
I have a great dislike for flattery myself, con- 
sequently never employ it.’’ 

Laura was beaten, so wisely seated herself 
at the piano without further remark, and played 
in her really superb style several pieces. And 
Ned.Lamphere “turned the leaves,’ inwardly 
delighted at an opportunity of bending over 
her, and watching her brilliant performance. 

Mr. Clinton made his way to her side and 
said: ‘You play finely, Miss Tracey ; I would 
like to hear you sing, will you not?’ 

“Yes, provided you will assist me.” 

“Ah! but if that were impossible?” 

“But itis not. I heard you, as I was pass- 
ing along the hall yesterday, singing the open- 
ing solo in ‘Jeptha’s Daughter,’ and we will 
sing that.’ 

‘*Ha! ha! laughed Ned Lamphere, commit- 
ted, aren’t you?” 

“Very well,’ smilingly answered the minis- 
ter, “I yield.” 

All conversation ceased, as his voice, in 
‘‘sweetly solemn” tones, was heard singing— 

“ Joy flies the peaceful valley, 
Glad voices ring no more.” — 

At the conclusion, Marvin Brooks, choris- 
ter, commented, ‘‘His execution and render- 
ing are perfection ;”” and John Mead, organist, 
added, ‘‘His voice is marvellous in richness 
and culture.” 

Thus the evening pleasantly passed; and 
after refreshments were served, Judge Marks 
presented to ‘‘the pastor, in behalf of the com- 
pany,’’ a purse of two hundred dollars, which 
met with an appreciative response. 

Isaac Bond “‘ quietly dropped a few remarks 
in a general way, to Mr. Clinton,” he said, 
wherein “he hoped Mr. Clinton was made to 
understand that this was for his present wants 
(with considerable emphasis on the present), 
and not to be included in his salary.” 

The pastor certainly recognized the “ posi- 





tion ;’”’ will he acquiesce in the requirements ? 
We shall see. 

The week with its duties wore on, and an- 
other Sunday came and passed. Still the old- 
fashioned clothes were worn, together with 
the low-crown felt hat. Another Sunday and 
another ; stillnochange. What could it mean? 

Some of his peopie began to feel indignant, 
and at length expostulated, through a commit- 
tee of one—-Isaac Bond—whose duty it was to 
wait upon Mr. Clinton and tell him frankly, 
but kindly, how, by this inconsistency, he was 
creating dissatisfaction among the members, 
and beseech him to discard the “ suit.” 

In Carl Tracey’s words, “Isaac Bond came ; 
he saw, but did not conquer,” and the only re- 
port given to the public was—the identical 
minister, in the identical habiliments, making 
his weekly rounds of pastoral calls, visits to 
the sick, and preaching the Gospel from Sun- 
day to Sunday, “always in that disgraceful 
suit,”’ said Mrs. Bowen, and she angrily de- 
clared, ‘ that if some course were not taken to 
remedy the evil, they would leave Trinity and 
take a pew in Grace Church, where poor dress- 
makers and stingy ministers would not molest 
them.” 

For the occasion of the decoration of the sol- 
diers’ graves, it was arranged to have speakers 
from the city of B———, and Mr. Clinton was 
chosen as their home orator. 

And now I must tell you that this gentleman 
had fallen into a habit of watching Laura Tra- 
cey’s face with something more than ordinary 
interest ; while Laura—well—she had a way of 
blushing under the gaze of his great, deep eyes, 
all of which, of course, had a meaning. Since 
it was decided that Gerald should be one of the 
speakers, Laura felt somewhat uneasy on the 
score of his attire. And many times a day, dur- 
ing the time that intervened before the eventful 
Monday, she found herself thinking, wishing, 
and planning; thinking how much she would 
dislike seeing Mr. Clinton among the speakers 
clad in that awkward suit; wishing he would 
have mercy on his people and purchase a new 
one; and planning how the change could be 
brought about. So she besought Carl’s as- 
sistance, and with a good deal of caution and 
some hesitation they set to work consummating 
their plan. Butalas! for their hopes. Gerald 
Clinton was either very wilful or exceedingly 
obtuse; he was impervious to hints or over- 
tures; and Carl, in a serio-comic air, assured 
Laura that ‘‘it was a good punishment for her 
pride!’ 

The day came; and Laura watched Gerald 
as he was presented to the “distinguished 
speakers,”” and noted the glances from the 
‘*well-bred’’ gentlemen as they cautiously 
scanned him from head to foot—saw the slight 
sarcastic twitching of the mouth of Hon. Mr. 
Moore; the unconscious elevating of the eye- 
brows by Judge La Salle; the reporters ex- 
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changing amused looks, and one of them actu- 
ally shrugging his shoulders, as Gerald passed 
to his seat upon the stand among the speakers. 

Judge La Salle’s speech was long and prosy. 
He was followed by Hon. Mr. Moore, whose 
varied style was most pleasing and entertain- 
ing, abounding in pathos, and rich in historic 
items. He was listened to with lively interest. 

But strangers became uneasy, and the re- 
porters suppressed a desire to yawn, put on an 
air of ‘‘durance vile,” and pushed aside their 
notes when Mr. Clinton was introduced. He 
stepped forward, and for an instant his magne- 
tic eyes swept over the assembly in a searching 
glance ; a slight pause, and his deep, musical 
voice, charming in its modulation, thrilled his 
hearers with delight. 

He had conquered, and, conscious of his 
power, the young orator held his audience en- 
tranced. Fired with a zeal for his subject, his 
expressive face gave token of the truths he 
uttered. No word was indistinct, no sentiment 
malapropos. His rhetorie, irreproachable, acted 
upon the listener with alluring witchery. The 
reporters resumed their notes, and eagerly lis- 
tened to catch every word falling from his lips. 
This happy reaction was not lost upon the 
people of Waverly, who really appreciated the 
speaker’s talents, and were proud that he bore 
off the palm. 

Next morning the dailies of B——— were pro- 
fuse in their laudations of the “gifted young 
orator of Waverly,’ publishing his speech en- 
tire. 

One day in September, Laura Tracey was 
busy among her flowers, while her thoughts 
were intent upon the new joy that filled her 
heart and beamed from her happy face. For 
yester-eve she had sat with Gerald Clinton, 
while the stars appeared one by one, and he 
had told her how really he loved her, and asked 
her to be his wife. And she had told him yes, 
with the soft moonbeams resting on them in 
blessing, and none but God and the angels to 
witness their plighted vows. That morning 
they had received the sanction of her parents ; 
and Carl had claimed a share in congratula- 
tions, by announcing his engagement with 
Stella Prince. 

So Laura was thinking of Gerald as she bent 
over the pansies, and only saw his eyes look- 
ing at her from their gold and purple blossoms. 
Suddenly she turned, and met his real smile 
of loving admiration. After a few common- 
place remarks, he asked :— 

“Does it never occur to you, dear Laura, 
that you waste valuable time over your flow- 
ers?” 

**O Gerald ! it cannot be that one so fond of 
poetry and music as you are, can be blind to 
the beauty in flowers?’’ and she passed her 
plump white hand over the shining pansies 
caressingly. 

“To what would you attribute the blindness, 





were I to tell you I do dislike them ; that, more 
than once, when the bouquets have been placed 
in the church, I have been tempted to request 
that the practice might be discontinued ?”’ 

**] am afraid I would say that you had left 
uncultivated a very essential feature of your 
nature. Or, better, that an attribute of your 
nature had received an erroneous training, 
which, if properly disciplined, would add 
beauty to your character and refinement to 
your tastes.” 

‘On the contrary, Laura, I consider it a 
monopoly of time that should be spent more 
profitably. Then the practice of carrying bou- 
quets into churches is an evidence of pride, as 
each church vies with the others, making it a 
rivalry and desire to make a parade entirely 
out of place in the house of God.” 

‘Possibly that much may be true ; though, if 
conducted as it should be, that is, each society 
acting independently of the other, it would have 
an elevating influence, in my opinion. For flow- 
ers certainly have taught me many a lesson 
of profit. When a child, I felt nearer to God 
and heaven while reading our Saviour’s words, 
‘Behold the lilies of the field,’ etc., because 
they taught me that Christ himself was cogni- 
zant of their beauty, and was not indifferent 
to their influence. And I never can believe 
but that God placed them here to beautify the 
world, and contribute to our enjoyment. As I 
do not think He designs us to live like auto- 
matons, simply to perform a certain amount of 
labor, regardless of surroundings, but has 
given us flowers with other objects to please 
the eye and render our earthly sojourn a pleas- 
ant one, if we will allow ourselves to enjoy it. 
Besides, they are fit emblems of life. They 
spring into existence to bud, blossom, distil for 
a time a fragrance, perhaps, then wither and 
fallin decay. Buta germ is there, from which 
arises a new life, a new form, typical of the 
resurrection, I think. True, if followed out 
to the letter, my figure, you might say, would 
be imperfect ; yet it bears a semblance to com- 
pletion which I like to consider in this light. 
And now, Gerald, you will not be vexed with 
me if I tell you I believe it to be pride that 
stimulates you in some extreme ideas and 
measures which you adopt ?’’ 

**Pride!’’ and he laughed outright. ‘‘ You 
are the very first person, Laura, who ever ac- 
cused me of pride in my composition,”’ he said, 
good-humoredly ; and, passing his arm about 
her, they entered an arbor and sat down. 
** Now explain.” 

‘Well, to begin, you take pride in consti- 
tuting yourself different from other people, 
and relish the idea of astonishing one with 
your peculiar assertions and sentiments. You 
enjoyed my look of surprise when you told me 
you dislike flowers, because you knew my 
wonder was born of the idea that, in cherishing 
such dislike, you dare confront a world-con- 
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ceded sentiment—that flowers form an essen- 
tial part of nature worthy our admiration. In 
fact, you are inordinately proud of what you 
fancy your stronghold against that trait.’’ 

‘* Proceed,’’ he said, as he saw her hesitate, 
as if fearing to give him pain. ‘ You know, 
darling,’ drawing her nearer to him, ‘that it 
is our duty, even as it shall be a pleasure, to 
understand each other thoroughly. And I 
know your heart too well to fancy you could 
wish to wound me. Goon; I like your man- 
ner of theorizing.” 

“Thanks, Gerald! I did not wish to appear 
to you to criticize merely for the satisfaction 
of it. I was about to say that, through your 
peculiarities, more pride is evinced than you 
have any idea of, I think. Now tell me, please, 
why you persistently wear such old-fashioned 
clothing, refusing all overtures to influenve you 
to provide yourself with suitable garb ?’’ 

‘Because, having seen so much vanity dis- 
played in churches in dress, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was wrong to conform to the 
fashions, thus encouraging this spirit of dis- 
play, fostering a pride which would only tend 
to draw my mind from Christian duties.’’ 

“That is as I thought. But you will proba- 
bly be incredulous when I say that, instead of 
accomplishing your object, your course has 
just the opposite result. The very knowledge 
that you are oddly and unbecomingly dressed, 
attracting marked attention, causes your mind 
to dwell upon your personal appearance far 
more than it otherwise would. You are a con- 
tinual self-reference, 30 to speak, and seldom 
lose sight of yourself. And, though the origi- 
nal motive may have been a laudable one, I 
think, if you were candidly to analyze your 
present feelings—since the vanity of style has 
been expunged—you would find that pride of 
a spirit of independence pervades your mind.” 

**T do not understand how pride can lurk in 
a motive prompting me to dress differently 
from others, for the purpose of setting an ex- 
ample directly-opposed to extravagance that 
only can engender pride.” 

‘*Because pride does not always accompany 
extravagance, and because you know you 
startle people from their equanimity, and have 
the bravery to withstand it. And, despite 
your odd appearance, that at first dispels every 
other thought from the minds of your audience, 
they soon become oblivious to it, out of admi- 
ration for your intellect ; 'tis pride of self." 

“So far as that is concerned, I think you 
mistake firmness of purpose for pride of self. 
I should be sorry, indeed, to know that you 
are correct in these conclusions. Sorry that I 
should have labored so long under a mistaken 
sense of my own motives; that I should have 
so far misunderstood myself. And were I to 
abandon my present style of dress for a fash- 
jonable suit, with the immense amount of van- 
ity apparent in Trinity Church, it would be 











encouraging this sin which I most desire to 
eradicate.”’ 

“TI think your efforts to overcome an excess 
of pride, Gerald, are commendable, but these 
clothes do not serve the purpose. I certainly 
do not uphold pride of dress or position, mani- 
fested by too many Christian people. Indeed, 
1 believe it to be one of the most pernicious 
evils in the church, followed up as it is in mi- 
nutest detail, and extreme of ‘latest styles.’ 
Yet a happy medium may be adopted, and I do 
believe as much pride may be concealed be- 
neath an odd suit as ever displayed itself 
through the texture of finest broadcloth. This 
medium would demonstrate more wisdom than 
making ourselves conspicuous subjects for un- 
due attention and criticism, which really re- 
sults from your course, and [I am convinced it 
is pride.’’ 

‘‘Have you arrived at this conclusion from 
conjecture, or close observation?” 

‘From observation.” 

‘**Particularize, please.” 

“TI especially noticed it on the occasion of 
the decoration of the soldiers’ graves. You 
were glad of an opportunity to manifest your 
independence by making your appearance in 
such a style of dress, with this soft felt hat, in 
contrast with the richly attired speakers, for 
the satisfaction of astonishing them and the 
assembly with your erudition and fervid elo- 
quence. I saw it in your eyes, You were dis- 
appointed in Judge La Salle’s speech, as it was 
too dull to admit of a fair comparison with 
yourown. But your face brightened percepti- 
bly while listening to Mr. Moore; and the light 
in your eyes, together with the half-sarcastic, 
half-satisfied smile lurking about your mouth, 
betrayed the consciousness of superiority which 
possessed you when you were introduced. 
Then the careless air with which—~your speech 
ended—you turned, took your hat, purposely 
bringing it into view as you left the rostrum, 
all revealed the absorbing element— pride. 
And while you cling to this suit, it constitutes 
a mantle concealing pride.”’ 

Gerald exclaimed : “ Laura, I believe I recog- 
nize myself!’ Then for a long time he sat 
lost in thought. Finally he said: “I wish, 
dear Laura, that I might fully express to you 
my genuine thankfulness for the manner in 
which you have literally dissected and criti- 
cised my thoughts and motives. You have 
held up to my view a mirror where I see my- 
self reflected, beyond any doubt of identity. 1 
would not have conceded to myself before 
what Iam now compelled to admit is but the 
‘plain, unvarnished truth,’ simply because I 
have been blind to my own indiscretions, and 
resolutely believed that [ was banishing the 
very enemy I have fostered. 

“*Oh, wad some Pow'’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursei’s as others see us! 
It wad from monie a blunder free us 
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And foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ey’n Devotion!’” 
he quoted, smiling sadly, and added, ‘I shall 
not forget how you introduced me to Gerald 
Clinton, before too much, alas! a stranger.”’ 

Thus it came about, though none save the 
minister and Laura Tracey knew the sequel, 
that our hero appeared before his congregation 
the following Sunday, as. he afterwards ex- 
pressed it to Laura, ‘clothed and in his right 
mind,” 

His parishioners were taken by surprise, of 
course, and numberless speculations were in- 
dulged in concerning the change. But the 
mystery remains unsolved, though they have 
fallen into Mr. Dewey’s belief, that “the old 
suit was worn as a just rebuke to their pride.” 

Another surprise awaited them, In Decem- 
ber they were invited to witness a double mar- 
riage ceremony at the church; that of their 
pastor to Laura Tracey, and Carl Tracey to 
Stella Prince. 

Mrs. Bowen opened her eyes as she remem- 
bered how unmercifully she had snubbed those 
dressmakers, and Carl Tracey actually was 
going to marry one of them! Miss Clemens 
sighed, and said ‘‘she had thought some of ac- 
cepting Brother Clinton’s attentions herself, 
but was glad she had suggested his taking 
Laura, for she seemed better calculated for a 
minister’s wife.”’ She doubtless must have 
forgotten that she made a similar remark with 
reference to Laura’s mother, when, twenty-five 
years before, she married Charles Tracey, only 
now she substitutes ‘‘minister’’ for ‘poor 
man.”’ 

The only thing I noticed at the marriage 
which caused me sadness was Ned Lamphere’s 
face, white and sorrowful, that told the suffer- 
ing he endured while hearing the words spoken 
uniting Laura Tracey’s destiny with another. 
But half an hour later I saw him at the house 
congratulate her with a calm, even smiling 
face, nor did his voice betray any sign of the 
storm within. 

That was over four years ago, reader; but 
Mr. Clinton still preaches in Waverly, and 
Mrs. Clinton presides with grace and dignity 
in the handsome parsonage by the Trinity; 
both are beloved by their people. Mrs, Clin- 
ton’s chief pride seems concentrated upon her 
talented husband, who sometimes laughingly 
threatens, in case she does not manifest less of 
it, to again don “‘that old suit.”’ 
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THE discovery of what is true, and the prac- 
tice of what is good, are the two most impor- 
tant objects of life. 

MENTAL pleasures never Cloy; unlike those 
of the body, they are increased by repetition, 
approved of by reflection, and strengthened by 


enjoyment. 
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Soon after the adjournment of Congress, 
’Siah, he went down home to tend to breakin’ 
up the corn ground, an’ plantin’ the garden, 
an’ doin other things that he ’s foolish enough 
to think Pete nor nobody else can see to. Ja- 
cob was goin’ to stay long enough to look 
around, an’ Nat said I must stay, too, as Pete 
an’ Annie could git along an’ do very well 
without me. The weather had been so bad, he 
said, that I hadn’t got a chance to see anything 
out o’ the city yet. An’ so it was that when 
we went to Mount Vernon ’Siah wasn’t with 
us: 

Now we was a-goin’ to ‘‘Great Falls,”’ or the 
Great Falls 0’ the Potomac, about sixteen mile 
away. They hired a nice hack, an’ had a good 
basket o’ dinner fixed up, an’ about eight 
o’clock one mornin’ we started. It was a fine 
day, though a little cool; but we had plenty o’ 
shawls, an’ got along nicely. We drove upon 
the Maryland side o’ the river, till we come to 
the Chain Bridge, when we crossed over, an’ I 
was in Old Virginny once more. It made me 
feel good to know I was in my own State, an’ 
when I said so, Nat laughed, an’ said ‘that 
was good proof that I’d been homesick.” I 
denied it, for he’d been a’teasin’ me right 
smart about bein’ homesick; an’, to tell the 
truth, that was one reason I staid so long—just 
to show him that I wasn’t. <As if I could git 
very homesick when Nat was with me! 

But this part of Virginny don’t look like 
ourn, [tell you. It’s bleak, an’ bare, an’ deso- 
late, an’ don’t look as if it would raise enough 
to keep the folks from starvin’. There’s no 
trees—only scrubby oak bushes; an’ there ’s 
stony hills, an’ barren fields, an’ old tumble- 
down houses, with little barefooted, bare- 
headed, ragged, tow-headed children, by the 
dozen. Now it looks quare, but the country 
children ’s most all tow-heads, you know, while 
in town there ’s so many that have dark hair. 
I never could account for that; an’ when I 
asked Nat about it, he said he thought the 
country children’s hair must be sunburnt. But 
if the hair was really dark, it wouldn’t sunburn 
white, would it? , 

We could see the river most 0’ the way as we 
went up, an’ it’s a mighty pretty little stream, 
an’ don’t look a bit like the same river that 
spreads out wide an’ deep like a big bay below 
Washin’ton. 

Miss Rankin got to tellin’, on the road, of a 
trip she took to the Falls last spring. A party 
of eight got two carriages, an’ they went up 
on the Maryland side. The drivers said they'd 
been there before, but they certainly hadn't, 
for they took ’em out 0’ the road an’ got lost. 
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It rained, an’ the road got miry, an’ there was 
a young couple along that had a baby, an’ the 
baby cried, an’ they had a great time generally. 
They went through a thick woods over a blind 
wagon track, where the dogwood blossoms, an’ 
red-buds, an’ azaleas (what we call the wild 
honeysuckles) growed thick all around; an’ 
them that was in a good humor enough gath- 
ered great armfuls of flowers, an’ laughed, an’ 
sung, an’ had a jolly time. But they got to 
the Falls at last, an’ had a very short time to 
stay, reachin’ home long after night. Nat told 
her it was much finer on the Virginny side o’ 
the river. He said he went up once on the 
canal, with an excursion party of more than a 
hundred people. He took a lady, an’ they had 
a much worse time than Miss Rankin did. 
They was to git to the Falls by twelve o’clock, 
an’ it was four in the afternoon when they 
reached the place where the boats stopped, a 
mile or more from the Falls. The party was 
bound to git home that night, an’ very few 
ventured to walk to the Falls, bein’ afraid the 
boats would leave ’em. Them that did go al- 
most run, an’ the women got so tired that they 
dropped by the way, an’ set on the rocks an’ 
waited for the men to come back. Them that 
got to the Falls took one quick glance at the 
roarin’ waters, an’ hurried back to the boats. 
Well, they was just as slow gettin’ back to the 
city as they was a-goin’ up, an’ when they got to 
Georgetown it was two o’clock in the mornin’. 
The cars had all stopped runnin’, an’ there 
wasn’t a carriage to be had, even by them that 
had money with ’em—an’ very few had any o’ 
that; so they couldn’t stop at a hotel. An’ 
there they was, a hundred people, some havin’ 
to walk a mile, some two, an’ some three, to 
their homes. One couple had two babies with 
*em, an’ lived away over “‘on the Navy Yard,”’ 
as they say over there, an’ how ever they got 
home he couldn’t imagine, as it was near five 
miles. 

I said I thought it was very quare that they 
didn’t have a good plain route, an’ that a great 
many didn’t visit the Falls every summer. 

He said it did seem a little strange, but the 
truth was, there was thousands 0’ Washin’ton 
folks, born an’ raised there, that knowed no- 
thin’ at all about the Falls ; didn’t know there 
was such a place. He knows a family out on 
L Street, that was raised up there, not a mile 
from the Capitol, an’ the grown-up sons an’ 
daughters had never been within its walls. 
An’ when ohe of ’em, after he was grown, 
took a trip to Baltimore, he talked of it as 
grandly as if he’d been to Europe. 

As for the fashionable people, they know 
nothing nor care nothing for these beautiful 
places. 


or Long Branch, or Cape May, but never heard 
o’ the beauty o’ Rock Creek, or the Upper Po- 
tomac, or Great Falls. 

We reached the tumble-down lookin’ house 


They can find their way to Saratoga, 





kept by “Old Dicky’ about twelve o’clouk. 
We heard the roarin’ 0’ the waters long befure 
we got to the house, an’ we was all too anx- 
ious to see the Falls to stop for dinner. So 
Nat ordered some coffee sent out to the rocks, 
an’ we walked over. It’s a very little way, 
an’ a beautiful path. We reached the Falls in 
a few minutes, an’ oh, such a wild, grand, 
roarin’, tossin’ river as that is! The hurryin’ 
waters dash in an’ out, with the huge rocks 
a-stickin’ up as big as a dozen houses, sharp 
an’ hard, an’ tearin’ the stream into thousands 
0’ splashin’ an’ foamin’ waves. Well, well! it 
takes my breath away just to remember it. 
How anybody can live in a city a lifetime, so 
near as grand a sight as this, an’ not go an’ see 
it, Jdon’t know. But, goodness me! it’s the 
way in other places as well as in Washin’ton. 
Aunt Deliah Carrin’ton lives only five mile 
from Weir’s Cave in Virginny. She’s lived 
there forty year, an’ never seen that Cave, an’ 
they say it’s the grandest sight a’most in the 
world. 

We spread our tablecloth on a fine old rock 
under a clump 0’ maple trees, an’ Nat an’ Ja- 
cob gathered wood an’ kindled a fire by another 
rock, to ‘‘make it cheerful an’ home-like,”’ Ja- 
cob said. Then the waiter come out with cof- 
fze, an’ milk, an’ cups an’ saucers. We had 


_a-plenty of sugar with us, with all kinds of 


nice eatables, an’ never in all my life did I en- 
joy a meal as much as I did that one. I didn’t 
want to laugh or talk. I just wanted to listen 
all the time—listen to the mighty roarin’ o’ the 
waters, goin’ on, on, on, at mornin’, at noon, 
at twilight, an’ all the livelong night, just as 
loud, an’ strong, an’ terrible as ever, like a 
great animal in anger. 

After dinner we separated. Nat and Miss 
Rankin went down by a deep gulch to the very 
edge of the bilin’ waters, to catch fish. Jacob , 
an’ me climbed around on the rocks for awhile, 
an’ when I'd got a good, comfortable seat right 
above the biggest fall, I said, “‘ Jacob, you can 
run around now, an’ leave me here. I think 
I’d like to listen awhile all by myself.”” And 
Jacob said, “‘ Aunt Hitty, I never want to bear 
of another man sayin’ there’s no God. I can 
almost see an’ hear Him here, as plain as Adam 
did in Paradise. Jerusha! ain’t it grand, 
though?” So he went away, an’ I set there 
alone, lookin’ at the everlastin’ waters, an’ 
thinkin’ my old-fashioned thoughts, till I for- 
got all the world besides. Even ’Siah an’ Pete 
an’ Annie was forgot. Never to my dyin’ day 
can I forget that hour. It seemed that I was 
all alone in the world with God—that no little 
care or trouble could ever reach me in such a 
place, an’ that the power of the Almighty was 
around me, an’ filled me. The words of David 
come to my mind :— 

‘ The waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
saw thee. They were afraid: the depths also 
were troubled. 
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“The clouds poured out waters: the skies 
sent out a sound: thine arrows also went 
abroad. 

‘The voice of the thunder was in the heaven. 
The lightnings lighted the world: the earth 
trembled and shook. 

“Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great water, and thy footsteps. are not known.”’ 
I had told Father Harmon more than once how 
much I liked these verses, an’ to-day they all | 
come back to me, an’ seemed to suit the place 
an’ the time so well! 

About three o’clock we went to the house, 
an’ after takin’ another cup o’ coffee, had the 
carriage got ready and started home. 

Old Mr. Dickey ’s a quare old man, an’ don’t 
know no more than our hillers. He’s lived 
there a great many year, an’ a year or two ago 
married an old maid from Faquier County. 
She ’s a great deal younger ’n he is though, an’ 
she was tired a’ready 0’ keepin’ the little old 
tavern, an’ takin’ care o’ his first wife’s chil- 
dren. She talked to us in a very dissatisfied 
way. She was as awkward as her husband, 
an’ didn’t know any more, but she seemed to 
think that Great Falls an’ Faquier County was 
the only two places in the world, an’ that one 
was Paradise an’ the other—not Paradise! Well, 
in Miss Rankin’s last letter, she says Miss 
Dickey ’s run off, or ‘‘eloped”’ with a young 
man from Faquier County, young enough to 
be her son. 

But I’ll never git throngh with our trip at 
this rate. As we drove home in the evenin’ 
they told me how the Aqueduct that takes the 
water from near the Falls to supply the whole 
city, runs down on the Maryland side along the 
Great Falls road, an’ crosses a bridge that Nat 
says is said by many to be the finest stone arch 
in the world. This bridge is called ‘Cabin 
John’s Bridge,’’ an’ is built over a creek that 
runs into the Potomac. He says that the name 
of Floyd, the old Secretary of the Treasury be- 
fore the war, used to be eut in the stone, but 
was taken off after the war broke out. 

Nat says there’s no finer water-power for 
machinery in the world than can be had at 
Great Falls, and there’s already been a com- 
pany or two of men to examine the falls with 
an idee of buildin’ factories there. For my 
part, I think this is all that Washin’ton needs. 
An’ I told Nat I did hope that they’d hurry 
an’ build factories enough to keep the idle peo- 
ple in some kind 0’ work. 

The next day we was too tired to take any 
long trips, but after luncheon we went out 
Connecticut Avenue to see the improvements. 
They was fixin’ up the Circular Park there 
beautifuily, an’ all the streets was bein’ paved, 
an’ gas lamps fixed all the way out the Avenue. 
In froht o* the Park they was buildin’ Senator 
Stewart’s new house. They had the basement 





walls all up, an’ it was wonderful to see the 
shapes an’ numbers o’ the rooms. — In the cen- 
tre is a circular wall to go clear up—Nat says ' 


for the hall an’ windin’ stairs. Then there’s 
rooms of all other shapes an’ sizes nearly, bein’ 
about a dozen in the basement; so you may 
know what it Il be when they take it up three 
more stories. It’s to cost a hundred thousand 
dollars, and I reckon the receptions they ’ll 
have in that house next winter will beat any- 
thing o’ the kind ever seen in Washin’ton. 


| Gineral Williams’ new house is near this, an’ 
| Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Celuss, an’ Mr. Kilbourn’s 


all a-buildin’ fine houses in this neighborhood. 
From there we went to the Old Holmead 
Cemetery. It only takes up a couple o’ squares 
o’ ground, an’ was a good way out o’ the city 
when it was used. It’s full o’ graves now, 
most of ’em near a hundred years old. The 
myrtle an’ honeysuckle covers the ground thick 
all over. The relations of the dead ones are all 
moved away or dead—so there ’s not much care 
taken o’ the place. We went up there espe- 
cially to see the grave o’ Lorenzo Dow, the 
quare old travellin’ preacher that everybody ’s 
heard of. I mind o’ hearin’ mother often tell 
o’ seein’ him when he preached at their old 
camp-ground. He didn’t often preach in a 
house, as there was so many always come to 
hear him that they couldn’t git into a meetin’- 
house. I mind hearin’ her tell o’ the man that 
had his axe stole. He told the preacher about 
it before meetin’, an’ he said he’d find out who 
took it. Soafter he’d preached awhile an’ got 
the people all kind o’ worked up, he stopped 
an’ picked up a stone he had ready. ‘ Now,”’ 
says he, “the man in this congregation that 
stole brother Brown’s axe had better look out, 
or I shall hit him.’’ So, pretendin’ to git ready 
to throw, one man was seen to dodge so plainly 
that all could see who had stole the axe. Seve- 
ral other stories come back to me that I’d 
heard mother tell of this strange old man, that 
travelled on, like John the Baptist, a-warnin’ 
the people to repent. His grave is covered 
with a large slab of gray old stone, an’ brush- 
in’ off the dead leaves and moss, we read :— 


*‘The Repository of Lorenzo Dow, 
who was born 
In Coventry, Connecticut, 
Oct. 18, 1777, 
Died Feb. 2, 1834, 

Aged 56 years. 
A Christian is the highest style of man. He is 
a slave to no sect, takes no private roads, but 
looks through nature up to nature’s God.” 


It was now along in May, an’ everybody said 
that May in Washin’ton was more beautiful 
than it was anywhere else. An’ it was fine, 
certainly. There never was anything finer 
than the views from the hills around the city. 
The trip to Soldier’s Home, Old Rock Creek 
Church, an’ several other places was to be 
made yet, an’ Nat insisted I must see ’em be- 
fore I left. An’ so I'll tell you about some o’ 
these next time. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PAPER FLOWERS.—DOUBLE PINK. 
THE materials are cherry-colored (carmine) 
paper and pale green paper, also blue-green 


same way is then slit up one and a quarter 
inch deep in a fringe-like way, and twisted 
around a piece of wire, gives the bunch of sta- 


paper, all three without gloss; watered-silk 
Fig. L 


mens (shown in Fig. 4); more natural, how 


Fig. 2. 





paper in pink or light lilac, and green; thin 
flower-wire, etc. 

Fig. 1.—Should thin paper be taken for this 
pink, four petal circles of the same size are 
required for each; but if the thick.so-called 
carmine paper is used, of which the model 
flower is made, then three are sufficient. Fig. 2 
gives one petal in a small size spread out. Fig. 
3 shows the same in the full size folded together 
eight times. The edges of this folded-together 
flower part, to be next cut out in points, are to 
have small slits between every two points ; after 
being opened, the pointed edges are drawn over 
a knitting-needle or seissors, in order to curve 
them, and this throughout and only on one 
side; a narrow stripe of white paper in the 





ever, is a small piece from the feather part of 
a goose-quill. The petal circles are slipped on 
singly, and tied on the wire stalk, letting the 
thus-far finished flower slip between the thumb 
and first finger of the half-closed left hand, so 
that the petals may come closer together. The 
calyx of the pink, the edges of which must be 
pasted over each other, are cut out of the pale 
green, dull paper, after Fig. 5, filled with a 
little cotton-wool, and the flower stalk then 
slipped through. The lower edge of the calyx 
disappears when caught together by twisting 
over the flower stalk with green paper. The 
long, pointed leaves of pale green paper are 
next broken (folded together, pressed with the 
finger, and again opened) along the middle, 
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then drawn over the scissors the whole width, | the next black bead of the 2d row, 1 gold, 


and, only at the lower end, finished with a fine 
wire stalk twisted over with green. Then the 
green closed pink buds can be formed of cotton- 
wool, and covered with a mixture of green wax 
and gum Arabic; but these are so cheap at 
flower-shops that it is quite unnecessary to 
make them. Open buds are of one petal circle, 
and one calyx of only three points. 


. <>< 


LEAD CUSHION. 

Tus cushion is placed on a case four and a 
half inches, high, which is loaded inside with 
lead. The cushion itself is of crimson satin, 
and filled with emery; the case is covered un- 
derneath with crimson velvet, edged with Rus- 
sian leather. Around the cushion is a narrow 
bronze rim, and in the centre a bronze handle. 
For the bordering of beads, see Figs. 2 and 3. 
1st row. 3 black beads, 1 bugle, 2 black, 1 bugle, 
8 black, 5 gold, turn the work. 2d. 1 black, 


Fig. 1. 





thread through the second black bead of the 


first row, 1 black, thread through the following 
bugle, 1 black, thread through the next black 


Fig. 2 
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but 1, 1 bugle, thread through the next bead, 1 
black, thread through the next bead, 5 gold, 
turn the work. 34. 1 black, thread through 








thread through the next bugle, 1 black, thread 
through the next black, 1 bugle, thread through 


Fig. 3. 
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the next bead, 1 black, thread through the 
next bead and the 2 next gold beads of the 1st 
row; turn the work and repeat, referring to 
the illustration. The lighter beads in illustra- 
tion are gold. The leaf-like figure is then 
worked in gold beads. 





MITTEN. 

MrTrens are much worn by ladies in the 
morning. The pattern shown in the engraving 
is of fine cleth, embroidered with silk of a con- 
trasting shade. 





>> 


NETTED NIGHT-CAP. 

Tuts night-cap is very simple and ‘practical. 
It consists of two similar three-cornered pieces, 
sewn together so as to form a double triangle ; 
the point of the triangle is turned back, as seen 
on illustration, and fastened on the lower half 
of the same. The cap is edged with a crochet 
lace; a similar lace covers the seam between 
both parts of the cap. Our pattern is worked 
with crochet cottom over a mesh measuring 
three-quarters of an inch around. Begin each 
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half in the corner ; cast on 2 stitches, and work 
back wards and forwards, increasing 1 stitch at 
the end of every row, till the number of stitches 
are 60. Then sew both halves together, and 





trim the cap and strings with the following 
lace: work 2 rows of open work treble stitches 
—the treble stitches are divided by 1 chain— 
then work 1 row of double, always working 4 
double around the chain stitches which divides 
2 treble in the preceding row. 








KNITTED BORDER FOR COVER- 
LETS, ETC. 

For this border cast on 15 stitches, and work 
the short way backwards and forwards. 1s¢ 
row. Knitted. 2d. slip1, knit 11; leave the last 
3 on the needle for the next 4 rows. 3d. Slip 
1, purl 11; then crochet from the last stitch a 
chain of 50 stitches. Take a fresh needle, and 
take up the crocheted stitches as follows: put 
the needle in the last crocheted stitch, mi$s 2, 
take on 2, and so on, until you have 25 stitches 
on the needle. 5th. Slip 1, knit to the end. 6¢h. 
Slip 1, purl 36, cotton forward, knit 3. 7th. 
Cast off 3, to do this, slip the first stitch, knit 
off the next, and pass the slipped stitch over 
the knitted one; knit the next, and pass the 
preceding over it ; last of all, knit 1 out of the 
cotton that goes around the needle, and pass 
the preceding one over it, then cotton forward, 
purl 1, knit 1, knit 37. 8th. Cast off 25, knit 
11; the last 3 stitches remain untouched for 4 
rows. 9th. Purl. 10th and11ith. Knitted. 12th. 
Slip 1, purl 11, cotton forward, knit 3. 13th. 
Cast off 3, cotton forward, purl 1, knit 1, knit 
12. 14th. Slip 1, knit 11; the last 3 stitches are 
ieft untouched for 4rows. 15th to 26th. Same 
as 3d to 14th rows. 27th. Slip 1, purl 11. 28th. 
Slip 1, knit 11. 29¢h. Slip 1, knit 10. The last 
stitch of the preceding row is knitted together 
with the 2 nearest selyedge stitches on the 
inner crossway edge of the first scallop which 
is not yet joined to the close part of the work. 
30th. Slip 1, purl 11, cotton forward, knit 3. 31st. 
Cast off 3, cotton forward, purl 1, knit 1, knit 11; 
the last stitch of the preceding row is knitted 
together with the 2 next stitches of the cross- 
way edge of the same scallop which was joined 
to the work in the 29th row. 32d. Slip 1, knit 
11; the last 3 stitehes remain untouched during 
the next 4rows. Repeat from the 15th to the 
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32d row, till the requisite length is completed ; | cotton forward and knit 1. 4th. 8 times al- 


twisting the scallops together as shown in illus- 
tration. 


KNITTED OCTAGON FOR COUNTER- 
PANES, ETC. 

Tus octagon looks well in either coarse or 
fine cotton. It is worked from the centre by 
easting on 4 stitches, joining them in a circle, 
and knitting 1 round plain. All the rounds 
with odd numbers, from 1 to 25 inelusive, are 








6th. * 
This 


ternately cotton forward and knit 1. 
cotton forward, knit 2, repeat from *. 


repetition will not be mentioned again in the 
following rows. 8th. * cotton forward, knit 3. 
10th: * cotton forward, knit 4. 12th. * cotton~ 
forward, knit 5. 14th. * cotton forward, knit 
6. 16th. * cotton forward, knit 7. 18¢h. * cot- 
ton forward, knit 2 together, knit 4, knit 2 to- 
gether. 20th. * knit 1, cotton forward, knit 2 


knitted piain. 2d round. 4 times alternately beets knit 2, knit 2 together. 22d. * knit 
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2, cotton forward, knit 2 together, knit 2 to- 
gether, cotton forward, knit 1. 24¢h. * knit 3, 
cotton forward, knit 2 together, cotton forward, 
knit 2. 26th. * knit 3, cotton forward, purl 3, 
cotton forward, knit 2. 27th. * knit 1, knit 2 
together, purl 5, knit 2 together. 28th. * knit 
2, cotton forward, purl 5, cotton forward, knit 
1. 29th. knit 2 together, * purl 7, slip 2; to do 
this, slip the 1st, knit the 2 next together, and 
pass the slipped stitch over. The last stitch of 
this round is passed over the first stitch of the 
same round, to form the last decrease and to 
finish the round. 30th. * cotton forward, purl 
7, cotton forward, knit 1. 31st. * purl 9, knit 
1. 32d. purl 5, * cotton forward, knit 1, cotton 
forward, purl 4, cotton forward, purl 2 together, 
purl 4, repeat from * 6 times, cotton forward, 
knit 1, cotton forward, purl 4, cotton forward, 
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Scissors Case. See page 81. 


knit together the first and last stitehes of the 
round, 33d. * purl 4, knit 3, purl 4, knit 1. 
34th. * purl 4, cotton forward, knit 3, cotton 
forward, purl 4, knit 1. 35th. * purl 4, knit 5, 
purl 4, knit 1. 36th. * purl 4, cotton forward, 
knit 5, cotton forward, purl 4, knit 1. 37th. * 
purl 4, knit 7, purl 4, knit 1. 38¢h. * purl 4, 
cotton forward, knit 7, cotton forward, purl 4, 
knit 1. 39th. * purl 4, knit 4, purl 1, knit 4, 
purl 4, knit 1. 40th. * purl 4, cotton forward, 
knit 4, purl 1, knit 4, cotton forward, purl 4, 
knit 1. 41st. * purl 2, knit 2 together, knit 5, 
purl 1, knit 5, purl 2 together, purl 2, knit 1. 
42d, * purl 8, cotton forward, knit 5, cotton 
forward, knit 1, eotton forward, knit 5, cotton 
forward, purl 3, knit 1. 43d. * purl 1, knit 2 
together, knit 15, purl 2 together, purl 1, knit 











1. 44th. * purl 2 together, cotton forward, 
knit 6, cotton forward, purl 3, cotton forward, 
knit 6, cotton forward, purl 2, together, xnit 1. 
45th. Slip 1, * knit 7, purl 5, knit 7, purl 3 to- 
gether at the end of the row; the 1st and last 
2 stitches are purled together. 46th to 49th, 
Purled. 50¢h. 8 times alternately knit 20, eot- 
ton forward. 51st. Knitted, only out of the 
cotton that is brought forward, knit 1 and purl 
1. 52d and 53d. Same as 50th and 5ist, but 
with a proportionately increased number of 
stitches, and the cotton brought forward in 
round 52 must meet with the 2 stitches knitted 
out of the cotton brought forward in the 50th 
round. Repeat twice from the 46th to the 53d 
round. 70th and Tist. Purl. 73d. * knit 1, 
purl 8. 74th. * cotton forward, knit 1, cotton 
forward, purl 8. 75th. * knit 3, purl 8. 76th. 





Case for Pocket Hankerchiefs. See page 81. 


* cotton forward, knit 3, cotton forward, purl 
8. Tith. * knit 5, purl 8. 78th. * cotton for- 
ward, knit 5, cotton forward, purl 8, then 3 
times alternately, cotton forward, knit 1, knit 
3 together, knit 1, cotton forward, purl 8. 
79th. * knit 2, knit 2 together, knit 3, purl 8, 
then 3 times alternately, knit 5, purl 8. 80th. 
* knit 3, purl 1, knit 3, purl 8, then 3 times al- 
ternately knit 1, knit 3 together, knit 1, purl 
8. 8ist. * knit 3, cotton forward, purl 1, cotton 
forward, knit 3, purl 8, then 3 times alternately 
knit 3, purl 8. 82d. Knit 3 together, purl 3, 
knit 3 together, pur] 8, then 3 times alternately 
knit 3 together, purl 8. 83d and 84th. Purled. 
85th to 89th. Knitted. 90th. Purled, cast off. 
For the border, crochet around the octagon as 
follows: 3 double in the 1st 3 stitches, 5 chain, 
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miss 3. 2d rownd. 1 double in every stitch. 
This octagon may be joined to other octagons 
of the same pattern, or to squares, so as to form 
large coverlets. In this case the crocheted 
‘edging is, of course, omitted. 
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ORNAMENTAL KNIFE TRAY. 
(See Engravings, Page 32.) 

Tuis tray is made of either common white 
wood oiled, or of walnut; the sides are orna- 
mented on one side with embroidery done on 
leather in colored silks, Fig. 2; the other side, 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3, in beads, of different colors ; the ends 
ean be ornamented or not, according to the 
taste of the worker. The patterns for the 
sides-are given in full size. 
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CASE FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
(See Engraving, Page 80.) 

Turis case consists of a square card-board 
box nine and three-fifths inches large, three and 
one-fifth inches high, with a cover coming far 
beyond the case. The latter is covered on the 
outside with blue Satin, inside with white silk, 
having been quilted and stitched in a diamond 
pattern ; the outer covering on the top of the 
cover is likewise quilted. The edge of the 

Vou. LXXXVIIU.—6 " 





cover is ornamented with a fluting of blue satin 
ribbon two and two-fifths inches wide ; on the 
cover fasten a square in guipure d’Art. The 
cover is moreover ornamented from illustra- 
tion, with bows of blue satin ribbon; the 
handle consists of two plaits of narrow cross 
strips of blue satin, fastened in the middle of 
the top. 


ote 
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CHILD’S BIB IN KNITTING AND 
CROCHET. 

Tus bib is knitted with soft cotton. Begin 
at the bottom with a chain of 101 stitches, and 
work backwards and forwards, * 2 rows to ap- 
pear purled on the right side, 3 rows to appear 
plain, 2 rows to appear purled, knitting the 3 
middle stitches together in the 3d, 6th, and 7th 
row. 8th. Alternately knit 2 together, thread 








forward. These 8 rows form 1 pattern ; repeat 
from * 11 times, observing to knit off the 
threads brought forward like other stitches. 
In the 1st row of the 9th pattern, increase 1 
stitch at the beginning and end of the row, and 
repeat this inerease every 3d row. When 12 
patteras are completed, sepeat the first 7 rows, 
knitting off in the last of the 7 the 17 middle 
stitches for the slope of the neck ; continue the 
rows on each side for 19 rows more, decrease 
in every other row on the inside, first 5, then 
4, then 3 times 2, and at last only 1 stitch ; then 
knit 7 rows like these at the beginning of the 
work, bringing the shoulder to a point. Make 
a chain of 20 stitches for the shoulder strap, 
and knit 95 rows alternately, 3 toappear plain, 
2 to appear purled, taking off 1 stitch at the 
beginning and the end of every 6th row, up to 
the 36th row. When the strap is finished, cast 
off, sew a button on at the bottom, and join the 
strap to the bib on:the shoulder. Work a bor- 
der in crochet to go all around the bib, except 
at the neck, as follows: Make a chain the re- 
quired length, and work 1st row. Alternately 
3 chain, missing 3 underneath, 1 double long 
treble, observing to form the corners by work- 
ing 2 double Jong treble with 7 chain between 
them, missing 1 underneath. 2d row. Work 
with fine cotton * 1 double on the 1st treble, 6 
treble in the centre stitch of the following 3 
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ehain; repeat from *. Repeat this row of 
scallops on the other side of the foundation 
chain, making the seallops exactly opposite to 
each other. 3d. 1 treble, 3 chain, working the 
treble on the back thread of the foundation 
stitch, into which the double long treble has 
been worked. 4th. Like the 2d. All these 
rows worked with cotton must be worked very 
loosely. Around the slope of the neck work 2 
rows of seallops opposite each other on the 2 
sides of a chain. Sew the border around the 
bib, putting a colored ribbon underneath the 
open row, and tie ends of cotton, five inches‘in 
length, into the foundation chain at the bottom 
of the bib, to form a fringe. Make a loop at 
each side of the bib to draw over the button of 
the shoulder-strap. 


<> 





PAINTING ON WHITE WOOD. 


To those who employ water-color painting 
as a pastime and study, painting on unpolished 
white wood is well worthy their attention. 
The work is not difficult, and the result is gene- 
rally so satisfactory that the student is amply 
repaid. The wood used is the chestnut. In 
its natural state it is very white in appearance, 
and the only drawback to it is that in substance 
it is rather soft, so that in sketching or tracing 
a design care must be taken not to lean too 
heavily on the pencil. Besides the agreeable 
nature of painting on wood, from its smooth 
surface and the readiness with which it takes 
the color, articles of use in the drawing-room, 
boudoir, and for the toilet table, together with 
those of daily use, can be supplied. Blotting 
pads in various sizes are most useful and very 
appropriate on the writing table., Stationery 
cases and paper knives are made to complete 
the set. When choosing the wood, try and 
procure it as white as possible, and that the 
grain of it should run lengthwise and straight. 
Blotting pads can be made up in either morocco 
or leather, and can be mounted singly, with 
backs of morocco or leather as may be desired. 

Floral designs, with an illuminated border, 
which should correspond throughout the set, 
look very pretty. Butterflies and birds, from 
their gay colors, are also appropriate, and 
small landscapes or a sea piece look excessively 
well on a blotting pad. For the drawing-room 
or boudoir such articles can be chosen as book 
slides, card cases, Swiss card baskets, and 
stereoscopic slide boxes. The Swiss card 
baskets, from their shape, may be rendered 
instructive as well as decorative and useful; 
they are fitted with a number of panels, en 
which can be painted views of the principal 
places in Switzerland. For the toilet table 
there are glove boxes, handkerchief boxes, 
jewel boxes and: work boxes suitably lined 
with velvet and silk; fans, made entirely of 
the white wood; and watch cases. An orna- 
mental or fancy glove painted on the glove 








box is an appropriate and pretty design. For 
handkerchief boxes, baskets of flowers or fruit 
look very well. Wide borders of one color, 
such as dark or light blue, crimson, scarlet, 
black, and brown, set off the painting in the 
centre. The tea caddies in white wood look 
exceedingly handsome when covered with Chi- 
nese figures, which ought to be painted in the 
brightest colors. 

When the design is drawn, before commenc- 
ing the painting, clean the wood thoroughly 
with crum of bread ; and while coloring, place 
a piece of paper beneath the hand, so that it 
should not rest on the wood and soil it in any 
way. Dq not put off the cleansing operation 
until the design is painted, as in rubbing the 
color is apt to come off, and thereby necessi- 
tates a renewal of the work. Be quite sure 
that the wood when ready for polishing is per- 
fectly clean, otherwise when polished the marks 
will show clearly, and cannot be erased. The 
method of painting in water colors on white 
wood is the same as that used in painting a fan. 
The colors should be_ mixed with Chihese 
white, which renders them opaque, and also 
acts as a preventive against their sinking into 
the wood. Body color imparts brilliancy to the 
coloring on wood, which, if transparencies 
were used, would not be so great. In painting 
reverse the order which is set down for trans- 
parent colors, and begin with the dark shades. 
Work up the different lights, and finally put 
in the high lights. Do not be afraid to apply 
dark colors and shades; they become very 
bright when the painting is varnished, and 
colors such as Vandyke brown and crimson 
lake warm up and heighten the brilliancy of 
the picture. The colors can be obtained in 
either small tubes or cakes. The ordinary 
brushes used in water-color painting are the 
best to employ, although some artists prefer to 
paint in body color with brushes used in oil- 
color painting. 

When painted, the wood should be polished 
in the following manner: First pass over the 
entire wood a coating of patent white size, 
then wait until it has become thoroughly dry, 
and repeat the operation. Then, again, be 
sure it is dry before applying the varnish, 
which can be done with a large soft brush, 
working it regularly lengthwise, or from top 
to bottom; and when this has become. dry, 
another coating can be applied, working the 
brush from side to side. This process may be 
continued alternately, until the wood is as pol- 
ished as may be degired. 

The white spirit varnish is the best varnish 
to use. 
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SCISSORS CASE. 
(See Engraving, Page 80.) 
Mapek of leather, embroidered with silk, and 
arranged so it can be hung up if desired. 
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Ueceipts, Ete. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 
THE ROSEBUD SERVIETTE. 


CoMMENCE Fig. 1 by folding the four corners into 
the centre evenly. Again fold the outside corners 
into the centre as before, and press down each fold— 
as success depends on the precision observed. Turn 


Fig. 1. 












the corners into the centre for the third time: then 
turn the serviette over, and again turn the corners 
in as before; then, by turning the serviette over, 
Fig. 2 will be the result. You now turn the serviette 


- 








back again, and place the left hand upon the points 
in the centre; then carefully draw out each point 
from underneatli an inch beyond each corner, being 
careful to keep a finger of the left hand upon the cor- 
ner while yeu are drawing the point out. Fig. 3 will 
now be completed. Proceed to draw the next four 
corners from underneath upwards over your left 
hand ; and finally the last four corners must be drawn 
out, and these are turned back half way, as illustrat- 
ed in the engraving (Fig. 4). 


RULES FOR DIET. 


Dr. TURNBULL says, that for persons of weak sto- 
mach, animal is more digestible than vege- 
table food. Atthe same time, a great excess 
of animal food is unwholesome; people, 
therefore, with a good digestion, who make 
hearty meals, ought to eat a considerable 
quantity of vegetable matter, for if they 
were to satisfy their hunger with animal 
food alone, they would take more of it than 
is desirable. Those who have a poor appe- 
tite should allow themselves more animal 
food, in proportion, than vegetable. The 
French plan of eating enormous quantities 
of bread at dinner is unwholesome for most 
people, unless they take very violent exer- 
cise; a very liberal allowance of bread is 
apt to induce headache and a confined state 
of the bowels. A great many disorders of 
the digestive organs result from not know- 
ing how to regulate the proportions of ani- 
mal and vegetable food which should be 
taken. Children, in consequence of the 
keenness of their appetites, require a good 
deal of food; and, therefore, if fed princi- 
pally on animal substances, they would eat 
too much of them, and grossness would be 
induced. Dieticiarfs often exclaim against 
the practice of giving children pies and pud- 
dings, which they consider are invariably 
unwholesome. This isa mistake; if a child 
is in a very robust state of health, and can 
easily digest moderate quantities of those 


him, because they prevent him from eating 
- toomuch meat, and it is clear that whenever 
a very large quantity of food is taken, Na- 
ture intended that it should not be of too 
fs concentrated a description. The great mis- 
m= Chief produced by pies and puddings pro- 
a ceeds from their being given, because they 
are considered light food, to children whose 
digestive powers are weak; and in these 
% cases they give rise to all the bad conse- 
quences of indigestion. The best plan for 
restoring the powers of the digestive organs 
in weakly children is to give them a liberal 
i allowance of animal food, and prevent their 
i having much vegetable matter. 
This is the golden rule—Content the sto- 
: mach, and the stomach will content you. 
But it is often no easy matter to know how, 
for, like a spoiled child or a wayward wife, 
32 it does not always know its own wants. It 
PH will ery for food, when it wants none—will 
; not say when it has had enough, and then 
be indignant for being indulged—will crave 
what it ought to reject, and reject what it 
ought to desire; but all this is because you 
have allowed it to form bad habits, and 
then you ignorantly lay upon poor nature your own 
folly. Rational discipline is necessary for the sto- 
mach, and if you have not the sense or the resolution 
to enforce it, you must take the consequences; but 


articles of diet, they are very proper for ¢@ 
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do not lay the fault upon another, and especially one 
yeneraily so kind, if you would but follow her simple 
dictates “1am always obliged to breakfast before 
I rise—my constitution requires it,” drawls out some 
fair votary of fashion. “ Unless I take a bottle of 
port after dinner,” cries the pampered merchant, 
“Tam never weil.” “ Without my brandy-and- water 
before I go to bed, I cannot sleep a wink,” says the 





comfortable shopkeeper; and all suppose they are 
following nature; but sooner or later the offended 
goddess sends her avenging ministers in the shape 
of vapors, gout, or dropsy. 

Having long gone wrong, you must get right by 





Fig. 4.—SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


degrees; there is no summary process. Medicine 
may assist-or give temporary relief, but you have a 
habit to alter—a tendency to change—from a ten- 
dency to being ill to a tendency to being well. First 
study to acquire a composure of mind and body. 
Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the other. 

“T recommend,” adds another celebrated physi- 
eian, “ persons, before taking anything, either solid 








or liquid, to perform their ablutions, and to dress 
completely, and to breathe for a time the freshest air 
they can find, either in-doors or out. I also recom- 
mend them to engage themselves in some little em- 
ployment agreeable to the mind, so as not to break- 
fast till at least an hour and a half or two hours after 
rising. This enables the stomach to disemburden 
itself and prepare for a fresh supply, and gives it a 
vigorous tone. I am aware that those who 
have weak digestions, either constitution- 
ally or from bad habits, would suffer great 
inconvenience from following my rules all 
atonce. Iremember the faintness and pain- 
ful cravings I used to feel after rising, and, 
like others, I mistook weakness for appetite ; 
but appetite is a very different thing—a 
pleasurable sensation of keenness. Appe- 
tite supplied with food produces digestion— 
not so faintness or craving. The best means 
—and I always found it effectual—of remov- 
ing the latter sensations, is to take a little 
spirit of lavender dropped upon a lump of 
sugar. After that a wholesome appetite 
may be waited for without inconvenience, 
and by degrees a healthy habit will be 
formed. It is to be observed, that nothing 
produces a faintness or craving of the sto- 
mach in the merning more surely than over- 
loading it over night, or any unpleasant 
affection of the mind, which stops digestion 
—and this shows the impropriety of adding 
more food as a palliative.” 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 
Savory Dish of Veal.—Cut some large seal- 
* lops from a leg of veal, spread them on a 
Mai) dresser, dip them in rich egg batter; season 
~ ——' them with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and pepper 
beaten fine; make forcemeat with some of the veal, 
some beef suet, oysters chopped, sweet herbs shred 
fine: strew all these over the collops, roll and tie 
them up, put them on skewers and roast them. To 
the rest of the forcemeat add two raw eggs, roll them 
in balls and fry them. Put them into 
the dish with the meat when roasted ; 
and make the sauce with strong broth, 
an anchovy, a little white wine and 
some spice. Let it stew, and thicken 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Pour the sauce into the dish, lay the 
meat in with the foreemeat balls, and 

garnish with lemon. 

Sheep’s Tongues.—Fifteen tongues 
are sufficient for a dish; wash and 
clean them well, throw them into hot 
water for twenty minutes, wash them 
again ia cold water, drain, dry and 
trim them neatly, iard them with sea- 
soned larding and the small needle; 
lay in your pan slips of bacon, four 

= carrots in pieces, four onions, one 
= stuck with two clovesy slips of veal, 
two bay-leaves, thyme, and parsley: 
‘put your tongues in, cover them with 
slips of larding, moisten the whole 
with gravy, and let it simmer five 

hours. . 
Veal Cuke.—Take the best end of a breast of veal, 
bone and cut it into three pieces; take tae yelk out 
of eight eggs boiled hard, and slice the whites, the 
yelks to be cut through the middle, two anchovies, a 
good deal of parsley chopped fine, and some lean 
ham cut in thin slices; all these to be well seasoned 
separately with Cayenne, black pepper, salt, and a 
little nutmeg: have ready a mag the size of the in- 
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tended cake, with a little butter rubbed on it, puta 
layer of veal on the bottom, then a layer of egg and 
parsley, and ham to fancy ; repeat it till all is in, lay 
the bones on the top and let it be baked three or four 
hours; then take off the bones and press down the 
cake till quite cold. They must be dipped in warm 
water and the cake turned out with great care, that 
the jelly may not be broken which hangs around it. 

Steak 2 la Soyer.—The runep-steak to be broiled, 
and to be dressed with pepper, salt, Cayenne, and 
flour, allin a dredge-box together; keep constantly 
turning the steak and dredging it; chop up one small 
shallot, put it;in a stewpan with a little catsup; when 
the steak is sufficiently done add a little butter to it; 
strain the sauce through a small sieve, and serve up 
very hot. 

Sweetbreads, French Style.—Take three large 
sweetbreads, put them into hot water, and let them 
toil ten minutes; when cool, skin, but do not break 
them. Season with salt and pepper, and dredge over 
a little flour; then fry them slowly in butter a light 
brown on both sides. When done, place them ona 
dish, and remove all the brown particles from the 
pan (retaining the butter); then pour in, while off 
the fire, one gill of boiling water, and dredge in one 
dessertspoonful of browned flour, stirring it all the 
time. Then season with salt and water to taste; mix 
well, and, just before removing it from the fire, stir 
in gradually two tablespoonfuls of Madeira wine. 
After dredging in the flour, and seasoning the gravy, 
as soon as it comes to a beil, stir in the wine; while 
boiling hot, pour it over the sweetbreads, and send 
to table in a well-heated (covered) dish. 

Chicken Pie.—Parboil and then cut up neatly two 
young chickens; dry them; set them over a slow fire 
for a few minutes. Have ready some veal stuffing or 
forcemeat ; lay it at the bottom of the dish, and place 
in the chickens upon it, and with it some pieces of 
dressed ham; cover it with paste. Bake it from an 
hour and a half to two hours. When sent to table 
add some good gravy, well seasoned and not too 
thick. Duck pie is made in like manner, only sub- 
stituting duck stuffing instead of the veal. The above 
may be put into a raised crust, and baked. When 
done take off the top, and put a ragout of sweetbread 
to the chicken. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Loaf Caie.—One pound of sugar, half a pound of. 


butter, one pound of flour, seven eggs, one cup of 
cream, the grating and juice of one lemon, half a 
wineglass of Madeira, one teaspoonful of saleratus. 
Beat the butter and sugar very light, then stir in the 
cream; after which beat in one-fourth of the flour; 
whisk the eggs until very thick, which add by de- 
grees, then the remainder of the flour, half at a time, 
alternately with the grating and juice of the lemon. 
After beating all well together, add the saleratus, 
after which beat but a few minutes. Line your pans 
(either square or round) with white paper, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Madison Cake.—Half a pound of butter, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, one pound of flour, eight 
eggs, one gill of cream, one nutmeg, one pound of 
raisins chopped, three-qu&rters of a pound of cur- 
rants. Beat the butter and sugar until very light, 
to which add the cream; whisk the eggs until very 
| thick, and stir in alternately with the flour. Beat all 
well together; then add the spice and fruit. Butter 
and paper your pans, put in the batter, spread it 
over smooth with a knife, and bake in a moderate 
oven. : 

Black Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of flour, ten eggs, two pounds of 





raisins (seeded and chopped), two pounds of cur- 
rants (washed, dried, and picked), one pound of cit- 
ron (cut thin and small), one wineglass of Madeira 
wine, two wineglasses of brandy, the grating of one 
large nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of mace and cloves mixed. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream; then stir in one-fourth 
of the flour, whisk the eggs very thick, which add 
gradually; then the remainder of the flour, half at a 
time; after beating well, add the wine, brandy, and, 
spice. Then mix all the fruit together, and add one- 
thirdatatime. Beat well. Then butter and line your 
pan with white paper, put in the mixture, smooth it 
with a knife, and bake in a moderate oven, about 
four hours. 

Pudding Pound Cake.—Boil a teacup of rice ina 
pint and a half of water, pour over one quart of milk, 
beat the yelks of five eggs, add five tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, let it come to a simmer, then pour into a pud- 
ding dish and flavor; beat the whites of five eggs, 
with five tablespoonfuls of sugar to an icing, spread it 
over the top of the pudding and brown it. 

A Rich Seed Cake.—Take one and a quarter pound 
of flour well dried, one pound of butter, one pound 
of loaf-sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs, and two 
ounces of caraway seeds, one grated nutmeg, and its 
weight in cinnamon. Beat the butter into a cream, 
put in the sugar, beat the whites of the eggs and the 
yelks separately, then mix them with the butter and 
sugar. Beat in the flour, spices, and seed, a little 
before sending it away. Bake it two hours in a 
quick oven. 

Eve's Pudding.—Take half a pound of very finely 
grated bread-crums, half a pound of finely-chopped 
apples, half a pound of currants, half a pound of very 
fine suet, six ounces of sugar, four eggs, a little nut- 
meg, two ounces of citron and lemon-peel; butter 
the mould well and boil three hours. 

Bustleton Pudding.—Made at a celebrated inn in 
England. Three eggs and their weight in sugar, 
flour, and butter. Bake in small pans and eat with 
sauce. 

Apple Pudding.—A quarter of a pound of butter, 
half a pound of sugar, five eggs, four large-sized tart . 
apples, two ounces of currants, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and nutmeg mixed. Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, then whisk the eggs until thick 
and add to it. Pare the apples, grate and stir them 
into the mixture of eggs and sugar; then add the 
currants and spice. Stir the whole well together. 
This will be sufficient for two large-sized puddings. 
Line your plates with paste, put in the mixture and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Balloons.—One pint of milk, three eggs, one pint 
of flour. Beat the eggs light, and mix with the milk 
and stir into the flour gradually. Beat it well with 
one saltspoonful of salt; then butter small cups, fill 
them half full of the mixture and bake in a quick 
oven. When done turn them out of the cups, place 
them on a dish and send to table hot. Eat with wine 
sauce. 

Mrs. Goodfellow’s Lemon Pudding.—Take of but- 
ter (the very best) and loaf-sugar, each half a pound, 
beat them toa froth as for pound cake, add five eggs, 
the juice of half of a large or the whole of a small 
lemon. Grate into it the outside yellow rind, but not 
an atom of the white—half a glass of Madeira, a tea- 
spoonful of orange-flower: water, pour it into your 
paste, and bake with a moderate oven. 

Hoe Cakes.—Scald a quart of Indian meal with just 
water enough to make a thick batter. Stir in a cou- 
ple of teaspoonfuls of salt and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Turn it into a buttered bake pan, and bake 
it half an hour. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEARS. 

WHILE we welcome the New Year with the good 
hopes and wishes which always arise at this season, 
it is natural to cast back a glance at the year which 
was so lately “‘new,” and which is already receding 
into the dim vista of the past. The year 1873 has 
been fruitful in but few of those events which help, 
in the common phrase, to “make history.” There 
have been no mighty wars or revolutions, nor even 
any very striking or notable occurrence, such as the 
downfall of a once powerful minister, or the comple- 
tion of a great public work, like the Suez Canal, or 
the Pacific Railway. The popular historian will 
seek vainly in its records for the subject of an inte- 
resting narrative to enliven his pages. Yet the year 
has not been without a character and an interest of 
its own. On attentively reviewing the course of 
events during the past twelvemonth, we cannot but 
be struck with the evidence which they afford of the 
strength which the ruling sentiment of modern 
times—the feeling of the brotherhood of nations—is 
gradually acquiring. In this respect the year has 
been anything but barren. 

The great International Exhibition at Vienna may 
not have answered in all things the expectations of 
its projectors. But it had at least the effect of show- 
ing how ready the people of the most widely different 
and distant countries now are to unite in peaceful 
enterprises. In forme” days, a Xerxes, a Trajan, or 
a Genghis Khan could draw together vast hordes of 
men from almost the furthest ends of the known 
world, for purposes of conquest and devastation. It 
remained for our own time to witness assemblages, 
not of armed men, but of peaceful workers and sight- 
seers, from lands beyond any of which those leaders 
of armies ever dreamt, meeting in the heart of 
Europe for the sole purpose of examining and com- 
paring the products of nature, and the works of art 
and skill, collected from every region of the globe. 
We may grant that the mere cultivation of the intel- 
lect and taste, especially if devoted solely to the in- 
dustrial arts, may leave the moral nature untouched. 
But, while admitting this, we may assume, as equally 
true, that so many people from different countries 
cannot have been brought together, for a peaceful 
purpose, without finding their prejudices softened, 
their sympathies touched, and the feeling of human 
brotherhood stirred even in the dullest bosoms. 

Far more must this effect follow from such a meet- 
ing as that of the Evangelical Alliance, which took 
place last year in New York, when many of the best 
and ablest representative minds from almost every 
part of Christendom united in debating the highest 
subjects connected with the moral and religious im- 
provement of mankind. Even those whose opinions 
may differ, in any respect, from the views which 
that distinguished assemblage sought to uphold and 
enforce, must admit that such a meeting, which 
drew to a city of republican America many of the 
most distinguished members of the various Protest- 
ant churches of conservative Europe, to join in free 
discussion of ‘the profoundest principles of religion, 
is a notable sign of the times, and an evidence that 
national distinctions are losing their force in the 
growing consciousness of a common kinship. 

In close connection with these facts are the evi- 
dences that this 3 an age of scientific inquiry, and 





especially of exploratign in all regions of the earth. 
In this respect, also, the past year has been one of 
significant results. While reading with impatience 
of the confused and endless struggles of factions in 
France and Spain, we have all followed with interest 
the progress of intrepid explorers like Livingston 
and Baker, and our own lamented countryman, Cap- 
tain Hall, of the Polaris, as well as the various sci- 
entific expeditions in our Western wilds, South 
America and Central Asia, which are adding so 
much to our knowledge of the most secluded por- 
tions of the globe. Nor should we forget to refer to 
the explorations in Arabia and Palestine, which 
have lately cast such an unexpected light on passages 
of Biblical history. 

The peaceful progress of our own country has been 
chequered by no great political or social excitement. 
There has been a financial revulsion, which, while 
bringing temporary distress (for it is idle, in this 
country, to speak of mere loss of property as “ruin’’) 
to many, will doubtless prove to the whole country 

‘an event of happy augury. We may hope that the 

period of inflation, of reckless speculation, of bold 
financial frauds, of the vulgar display of hastily ac- 
quired riches—the “reign of shoddy,” in short—is 
over, for a time at least. We may hope that the 
truth will once more be recognized that the only 
substantial and sure wealth is that which is gained 
by honest labor and economy, and invested in forms 
which benefit society—in improved farms, good 
buildings, useful manufactures, or well-planned and 
really needed public works. While sympathizing 
sincerely with innocent sufferers from these finan- 
cial troubles, we may hope that the sharp lessons of 
the time will yield a benefit which in the end will 
much more than outweigh the losses, 

A far deeper and sadder sympathy has been 
awakened by the distressing visitations of pestilence 
which have fallen upon some of the most thriving 
towns of the South and West. So far as is known, 
it is but just to say that the places which have suf- 
fered do not seem to have been more negligent of 
sanitary precautions than others. In this respect 
we are all too careiess. Such inflictions, while call- 
ing forth our warmest feelings and exertions in aid 
of the sufferers, ought to be viewed by us as warn- 
ings to put our own homes in order, and to provide 
all the safeguards which science and experience can 
suggest against the fearful and still mysterious at- 
tacks. When we have done so much, we may with 
good consciences leave the rest to that guardian 
Providence whose aid is too often mvoked to protect 
us against the consequences of our own offences 
against common prudence and well known laws of 
health. 

Apart from these special cases of suffering, the 
past year has been for the country one of general 
prosperity and advancemént. A bountiful harvest 
has diffused plenty through the land. No hostile 
acts or threats from without have disturbed us. The 
injuries and bitter feelings left by the late civil con- 
flict are becoming gradually effaced and appeased 
by the all-composiag hand of Time. Better than all, 
the interest of our people in objects of social, intel- 
lectual, and moral improvement is every day more 
strongly exhibited. Schools and colleges, hospitals, 
reformatories, asylums for the blind, for deaf mutes, 
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and other unfortunates, lodging houses for working- 
women, and other institutions for the benefit of the 
young, the poor, and the helpless, are rising in every 
part of the country, and in not a few cases, we are 
happy to remark, through the efforts and under the 
direction of benevolent and Christian women. So- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals show 
how deep and wide-spread the sentiment of kind- 
ness is becoming. Instances of munificent liberality 
on the part of our wealthy citizens towards all these 
desirable objects are now so common that hardly a 
newspaper can be opened without finding some act 
of the kind mentioned. Our own pages have re- 
corded not a few of these acts of well-directed gene- 
rusity; but even to refer to all, or the greater part 
of them, in the terms which they merit, would be 
beyond the compass of any periodical. Happily, it 
is in general true that persons who give for such ob- 
jects are not actuated by motives of ostentation. 
They find their best reward, not in the applause of 
others, but in the consciousness of the good accom- 
plished. The past year appears to have been distin- 
guished in this country, beyond the usual mark, by 
deeds of this disinterested and useful cast; and it 
may be remarked that in other Christian lands, and 
even in those regions of Southern and Eastern Asia 
on which the light of modern civilization is just 
dawning, similar efforts for social improvement, and 
for the benefit of the helpless and hitherto disre- 
garded classes, are becoming numerous, and form 
the most cheering feature in the aspect of the world 
of our day. 

Referring for a moment to our own humble labors, 
we may venture to add that it has been our constant 
desire and purpose that the Lapy’s Book should 
represent the best spirit and tendency of the times, 
more especially in all that falls within the proper 
sphere of womanly duty. To promote peace and 
good-will, domestic purity and refinement, religious 
thoughtfulness, and tender regard for the young, 
the poor, and the afflicted, has seemed to us to be 
the proper office of a periodical like ours. How far 
this purpose has been fulfilled, it is for the readers 
of the Book to judge; and from the generous en- 
couragement and support which have been accorded 
to it, and the many evidences of approval which 
reach us through the press and from private sources, 
we have the gratification of inferring that their 
judgment is not unfavorable. It is no small pleasure 
to us to be aware that in every section of our coun- 
try, as well as in lands beyond our borders, and 
among readers of every party and creed, our maga- 
zine is welcomed as a cherished friend and counsel- 
lor. Even those who may dissent from some of the 
views which we deem it right to express, are pleased, 
as we are happy to know, tosee the Lapy’s Boox in 
their families, thus doing justice to the spirit which 
pervades its pages. The consciousness of this ap- 
proval, and the satisfaction of feeling that it has 
been earned by steady endeavors te make the Book 
a true exponent of the best feminine sentiment and 
principle, will encourage us in still more earnest en- 
deavors to render our periodical a source of benefit 
and pleasure to its readers, aud an ornament to our 
country’s literature. In these efforts we have been 
aided, as our readers are aware, by contributors of 
the best talent, and of congenial sentiments, whose 
assistance we shall still retain. In their name, as 
well as in our own, we gratefully and cordially ten- 
der to the mans thousands of *‘ gentle readers” who 
will peruse these pages (for we are sure that every 
reader of the Lapy’s Boox is “ gentle” in every sense 
of that pleasant term) all the best and fairest wishes 
of thig kindly season of enjoyment and hope. 





THE POETRY OF ANCIENT WALES. 

MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his most beauti- 
ful essays, has dwelt upon the influence of the Celtic 
strain in the English blood, and has shown how cer- 
tain characteristics, present in the poetry of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples and absent from that of the Latin 
races, is due to this admixture of the Celtic element. 
His theory would have been strengthened had he 
read the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilim, a Welshman 
of the days of Chaucer. His works have been pub- 
lished by one of the early English Text Societies, 
and a comment upon them, with excellent transla- 
tions of some of the poems, appears in the Westmin- 
ster Review for October, 1873. We will select one or 
two of these lyrics, and show how they bear on Mr. 
Arnold’s theory. 

Many of them are addressed to Morvyth, a lady as 
famous in Wales as Petrarch’s Laura in Italy. The 
story of the pair, as told in these fragments and gath- 
ered from the legends of the time, has a warmth and 
reality that cin move us over the gulf of five hundred 
years. Here is a fanciful likening of Morvyti's 
woodland messenger to a priest — . 


“ Early to-day my footsteps strayed 
Underneath the hazel shade ; 
There I heard at morn’s first blush, 
The inimitable thrush. 

Swift, with neither stop nor stay, 
He had come from far away; 

He had come across the Dee, 

My love’s messenger to me. 


“ Bell-like from his slender throat 
Through the thicket rang his note. 
Many a ga wong J flower graced 
The eape about his dainty waist, 
While his eassock floated fair 
On the blue wings of the air; 

At our altar there was seen 
Nothing common, nothing mean. 
Morvyth sent him, sent to me, 
This bright priest of melody, 
For I heard him, loud and clear, 
Preaci the Gospel without ‘car: 
‘To the land I heard him read 
An intelligible creed ; 

And the holy wafer he 
Raised—a leaf from off the tree. 
* * * +. a 


All the rite delighted me, 
And the woodland miustrelsy.”’ 


And in this poem he sends her back a message > - 


“Seagull, child of the ocean stream, 

Pale as the slow moon’s silver beam, 
Spotless, inviolate beauty is thine, 

rown like the flash of a glove on the brine ; 
Light are thy steps on the foam of the sea, 
Whose fish are a dainty prey to thee. 
Blameless bird, wilt thou deign to bear 
My letter of praise toa maiden fair? 
To a maiden whose love like an arrow of fire, 
Pterces my heart with wild desire ? 
Ocean lily, come to my hand, 
Take me this letter across the strand ; 
Nun of the edge of the foam of the sea, 
Tell her how she is renawned by me; 
Climb to the height ef her castle hall, 
There shalt thou see her, the fairest of all; 
Tell her the passion with which I pine, 
Haste to my lady, bid her be mine. 
But, 2 be wise, be ~ aay care, : 
That * ly thou spea to my a y ‘air. 4 
If Morvyth will not smile on me, 
I care not how soon my death may be. 

There are many such beautiful poems in the one 
hundred and fifty with which he eelebrated his lady- 
love. But the distinguishing thing is “the natural 
magic” of the verse, as Mr. Arnold would call it; 
that nearness to nature, that capacity for being 
touched by the sounds and scenes of natural life, and 
of affecting his readers in a like fashion, which we 
find in Shakspeare, in Keats, in several of our great 
poets; but which no foreigner, so far as. appears to 
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Anglo-Saxons, has even attempted. Ata time when 
peetry was a chief factor in civilization, Ab Gwilim 
was chief among poets; and his words awake in us 
of the nineteenth century a response which will suf- 
fice to preserve him from oblivion. 





OUR RAILWAY REFORMS. 


Ws, like others, have our pet project—in fact, two 
pet projects—for the improvement of railroads. One 
of them, it is but just to say, is already in force on 
the Connecticut River Railroad, to the great relief 
and satisfaction of the passengers. How often does 
it happen that travellers on an unknown road, or 
even on a road with which they are tolerably well 
acquainted, are carried past the station at which 
they should alight. The shout of the conductor, call- 
ing out the station, is unheard in the noise of the 
train, or unheeded while the mind is occupied in 
conversation or reading, or perhaps in looking after 
a child or a sick companion. And what a wretched 
feeling, to find yourself flying swiftly away from the 
place where your friends or important business en- 
gagements are awaiting you, with perhaps no pros- 
pect of returning till the next day. All likelihood of 
this annoyance is prevented by the simple plan of 
exhibiting in each car, in full view of the passengers, 
the name of the next station. As each station is left, 
the name is changed, and at the same time a bel } 
strikes to call the attention of the passengers. The 
managers of the Connecticut River Railway deserve 
the gratitude of the public for the good example they 
have set, and which, it is te be hoped, will soon be 
followed on other roads. 

An equally needed reform is one which has also 
been to a certain extent carried out on some roads, 
though notas fully asis desirable. It consists in affix- 
ing to the outside of every car a notice showing the 
destination of the train to which it belongs. Two 
words, “For Cincinnati,” “For Baltimore,” etc., 
would be all that would be needed. It would pre- 
vent the distress which so often overtakes the un- 
wary traveller, who too late finds that he is in the 
wrong train. At stations where several trains meet, 
such mistakes are constantly occurring. There is 
often no one to answer questions. Still more fre- 
quently, the victim of error ts wholly unconscious of 
any need of inquiry. Ifthe name of the destination 
were exhibited on every car near the entrance, the 
habit of glancing at it on entering the car would be- 
come almost instinctive, and such unlucky mistakes 
would hardly ever occur. 

These are our reforms, which are respectfully com- 
mended, on behalf of a long-suffering and much per- 
plexed people, to the notice of all considerate railway 
managers—and, if need be, te the legislators whose 
business it is to see that inconsiderate managers do 
their duty to the public. Then lone women, when 
jeurneying, would find their anxieties much relieved, 
and inquiries about the “right car” would be unne- 
eessary. 


PENIKESE sSLAND. 

A NEw institution of learning has just been estab- 
lished on a plan in which an American serchant has 
displayed the judicious liberality that distinguishes 
the best of his class, and one of the most eminent of 
our men of science has evinced a largeness of mind 
worthy of commendation. Penikese is a small, hilly 
island, of irregular and picturesque outline, lying off 
the coast of Massachusetts, between Martha’s Vine- 
yard and the main land. It belonged until recently 
to Mr. John Anderson, a wealthy and public-spirited 
merchant of New York, who takes a warm interest 
in the progress of science and education. Not long 





ago he placed the island at the disposal of Professor 


Agassiz, along with a considerable sum of money, 
wherewith to found a school of natural science. 
Several other gentlemen have added their contriba- 
tions to the fund; and quite a number of distin. 
guished scientific men, including some well-known 
professors of Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, and other 
colleges, have offered their services as instructors. 
Last summer the institution, which is to be known 
as “the Anderson School of Natural History,’ was 
formally opened, with about forty students, of whom, 
as we have pleasure in recording, sixteen were ladies. 
When the question whether ladies should be admit- 
ted was proposed to Mr. Agassiz, it was found, we 
are told, that he had already decided it in his own 
mind. He had had, he said, no hesitation on the 
point from the outset. ” 

The object of the school is to teach natural science 
in the only way in which it can be taught to good 
practical purpose—that is, by actual observation. 
The students have the sumless treasures of the sea 
about them, the main land and several islands, large 
and small, are near at hand, and a yacht is always in 
readiness for excursions. It may be hoped that Peni- 
kese will send forth many well-trained observers, to 
add to our knowledge of the almost infinite riches of 
nature; and that the institution will prove to be the 
parent and model of many similar schools in other 
parts of our country, as well as in other lands ; a good 
work like this is apt to be fruitful in many ways, of 
which the authors themselves had at first no expec. 
tation. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, ETC 


“DEAR Mrs. Hate: I am sure I need not tell 
you how cordially your Book is welcomed, or how 
eagerly its new face is caught up and scanned by all 
ages in our family circle. For each it has its own 
interest. Romantic stories for the girls, supplement- 
ed by never-ending varieties of needlework; while 
good editorials from your sensible self, on all tire 
current ——, interest the elder portions. How do 

ou keep up with the thousand and one new ideas ? 
What cunning ointment do you apply to your mental 
energies, that they flag not, nor weary in the rush of 
ovente, of new books, and of new thoughts? I am 
now waiting to see the principle of the pneumatic 
tube applied to ange I travel, and when the hour 
comes that I can be shot to Philadelphia in five min- 
utes to be thrown into your front hall, you may ex- 
pect me tied up in brown paper like other parcels, 
and marked ‘ nger,’ to distinguish me. 

“T think one of the pleasantest features of your 
Book is the architectural one. Lg | I wish women 
were always called in as designers; for no man ever 
lived who allowed half closet room enough; and, b 
the way, here isan opening for the feminine mind. 
Ladies might design houses as well as figures for 
printed calicoes. Too many avenues of this sort can- 
not be opened for the present restless generation of 
women.” * # # 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


WELL-DIRECTED MUNIFICENCE.—It is noticeable 
that while private liberality in this country is gene- 
rally directed to educational objects, in England it fs 
more apt to be devoted to purposes of public recrea- 
tion. Thus, while we learn that Mr. Samuel A. Hiteh 
cock, of Brimfield, Massachusetts, a gentleman now 
eighty years of age, whose life has been spent in 
active business, has bestowed at various times on 
Amherst College $150,000, on Andover Seminary, 
$100,000 ; on the Brimfield High School, $85,000; on 
Knox College, $25,000; on Tabor College, $8000; and 
lately $25,000 on the Congregational Library in Bos- 
ton; we read at the same time that, in England, Miss 
Ryland has given to the city of Birmingham a hand- 
some park of sixty acres, completely furnished with 
boats and ether appliances for public amusement, at 
a cost of about $150,000. Each nation may well learn 
a lesson {rom the other ia these matters. If there 





























were more parks in America, and more schools in 
England, it would be better for both countries. 

THE CENTENNIAL LADY—ENNOBLED BY HER BIRTH- 
DAY:— 

“Miss Lucy Langdon Nowell was born in the town 
of Alfred, Maine, r 4, 1776, on the day and_very 
near the hour of the s gning the Declaration of Inde- 
vendence. When eight years of age she united with 
tne Alfred Shakers, and has since lived with them. 
When eighty-four years of age she wove Gaeta loot 
yards of cloth, and at ninety-six knit ten pairs of 

ittens. She has never been in a railroad car, and 
fin excellent health. If she lives until 1876 a Pull- 
man palace car will be dispatched to her native town 
to transport her to Boston. From thence she will be 
carried direct to this city, where her _ will 
be one of the features of the Centennial.” 


FAaIRE-Mount.—(See Literary Notices,. page 90.) 
We take these smooth and beautiful lines from the 
opening of the poem :— 

“On Schuylkill’s banks, where hills of beauty rise, 
*Neath the Socp blue of Pennsylvania’s skies, 
Where winds the river, ’mid its woods of calm, 
Grané and majestic—an embodied psalm, 

here opening vistas, as gon onward stray, 

New splendors bring to glorify the way, 

In the glad days when life and hope were young, 

And in the sou! their songs tumultuous sung, 

{t have I wandered from the world apart, 
‘o feed the immortal hunger of the heart.’ 
HENRY PETERSON. 


A LIFE OF WASHINGTON has been issued bya Yeddo 
publisher. This literary novelty is brought out in 
forty-four volumes in the Japanese characters, and 
is profusely illustrated in the highest style of art; 
although Washington is represented in the clothes 
aad fashion of the present day. 


QNE OF THE MYSTERIBS OF SHAKSPEARE’S LIFE 
SOLVED :— 

A recent discovery of old manuscript affidavits 
proves that the great dramatist was a joint proprie- 
tor of the two theatres with which he was connected 
—which ownership has been heretofore stoutly de- 
nied. 


Health Department. 


GOUT. 

Govt is a disease worth popular study, not only 
because it is one of common occurrence, but also be- 
cause the nature of it is instructive. It can be ex- 
plained to a degree to which many diseases cannot 
be explained, and there is much about it that re- 
quires domestic medicine; that is to say, if a man 
with a liability to gout does not consider the nature 
of it, the things that help and the things that hinder 
it, and frame his daily life upon such considerations, 
he will find that his doctor can only imperfectly help 
and relieve him. 

Symptoms of the Disease.—The common idea is, 
that men go to bed well, and wake about two o’clock 
in the morning with a horrible pain in the first joint 
of the great toe, as if it were being squeezed in a 
vice, or pierced with a nail; and sometimes this may 
happen, especially to men with a gouty tendency, 
who have been drinking too much of certain things, 
or eating too heavy a dinner over night. . But it is 
rarely that the attack of gout comes vn at the classi- 
eal hour of the morning without some previous inti- 
mation in the shape of other symptoms; and these, 
for the most part, are twofold. They are of a dys- 
peptic nature—the tongue is furred; there is an 
acidity of the stomach; there is little or no appetite ; 
the stomach is troubled with flatulence; the bowels 
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are costive; and the urine passed is scanty, and, af. 
ter standing, will probably leave a little red sand 
or brickdust deposit, known to doctors as uric acid, 
alone, or in combination with soda or ammonia. 
There is also more or less feverishness of the sys- 
tem. Still the essential feature of gout, without 
which it can scarcely be said to exist, is the peculiar 
intense pain in the first joint of the toe, accompanied 
with redness, and causing, after a time, a tight 
swelling of the skin. The pain generally begins in 
the night, or, at least, comes to a crisis in the night, 
more or less of it or of stiffness having been felt for 
a few hours or days before. It lasts for a few hours 
in this severe degree, and then generally abates for 
@ time, recurring more or less frequently in parox- 
ysms until it abates; the swelling begins to decline ; 
and the skin peels off in scales. As the redness dis- 
appears, there is often great itchiness of the affected 
part. After an attack of gout in a joint, there gene- 
rally remains some swelling ; and when the attacks 
comé to be frequent, the swelling is considerable, 
and deform the toes and fingers. In all such cases 
there is a deposit about the joint of urate of soda. 
When first deposited, it is of a semi-fluid or creamy 
consistence; but if not absorbed soon, it becomes 
dried into a stony form. Such deposits are called 
tophes, and are often very deforming. They take 
place also in other situations, as on the ear, in the 
tendons of muscles, in the joints—making the limb 
stiff—and in the kidneys and other parts. The dys- 
peptic and feverish symptoms which precede this 
kind of attack also more or less accompany it 
throughout, and require to be considered in treating 
the disease. The pair generally begins in one toe, 
but it may soon transfer itseif to the other; or it 
may not affect the toe, but the instep or the ankle. 
Occasionally gouty subjects are attacked with inter- 
nal complaints, such as windy spasm, or vomiting, 
or bronchitis, which suddenly get well when a gouty 
pain attacks the toe or foot. On the other hand, the 
disease may disappear somewhat suddenly from the 
toe or foot, and be attended with worse symptoins, 
affecting the internal parts. In this case the gout is 
said to have gone inwards. The heart may act ir- 
regularly. There may beinternal pain of the stomach 
or bowels, with or without vomiting or diarrh«wa. 
Sometimes symptoms of inflammation of the bowels 
occur. 

Nature of the Disease.—Such are the symptoms of 
this remarkable disease, and we happen to know, to 
a great extent, not only its symptoms, but its nature 
—in other words, what causes the symptoms. Peo- 
ple are very fond of explaining diseases by saying 
that the cause of them is in the blood; and if any- 
body says that the cause of any given disease is in 
the blood, it is not easy to contradict him, only it is 
generally a random statement, not based on any ac- 
tual examination of the blood. But concerning 
gout, we do actually know that it is a blood disease, 
that the cause of it is a certain acid in the blood— 
uric acid. Uric acid exists ina very slight degree in 
healthy blood, but has been actually found to exist 
in much greater quantity in the blood of persons 
suffering from gout. If a blister be applied to the 
skin of a gouty subject, the water of the bleb will be 
found, if chemically examined, to contain this uric 
acid. Not only does it exist in excess in the blood, 
but it is discharged from the body, by the urine, in 
less than the usual quantity. Such, then, as far as 
we know, is the nature of gout. It is a disease of 
the blood, or of the system, in which wric acid accu- 
mulates in the blood, or is deposited about the small 
joints, especially those of the toes and fingers. The 
disease may come on sharply and acutely, or it may 
be more or less constant or chronic, with occasional 
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acgravations. We may repeat here that there are 
few diseases of which the knowledge that doctors 
have is so chemical and explicit as this. For doc- 
tors, or rather chemists, to be able to show a partic- 
ular fault in the blood and in the urine; a chalky- 
looking (not chalk, however) deposit about the 
joints; and the acid serum of the blood, when the 
skin is raised by a blister, is a definiteness of know!l- 
edge which is not common in the mysterious region 
of disease. No doubt there is something very defi- 
nite in other diseases, such as scarlet fever or smali- 
pox—so definite, that a bit of ribbon worn by a patient 
with searlet fever, and put into a drawer for months, 
if not years, and worn by another person, may cause 
scarlet fever; so definite in the case of smallpox, 
that it can be transferred by the matter of the spots 
of the disease from one person to another. But in 
these diseases the chemists have not shown exactly 
the nature or the composition of the contagious mat- 
ter which causes them. In scarlet fever it has: not 
even been seen; it is only inferred from the effects 
produced. But here in gout it is demonstrated, and 
can be extracted from the blood; and, as we shall 
see shortly, the manufacture of it in blood can be 
either increased or diminished. 

Causes.—Gout is often inherited, or, to speak more 
accurately, the tendency to it is inherited. Scuda- 
niore’s statistics showed that of 523 patients affected 
with gout, in 309 the disease has existed in either 
parents or grandparents. Of 80 cases reported toa 
commission of the French Academy, in 34 the disease 
had been transmitted ; and Garrod states that in the 
cases which he had observed, a hereditary predispo- 
sition existed in 50 per cent. Still, it must be remem- 
bered, that generally only the tendency is inherited. 
Men often complain that they inherit their fathers’ 
gout, when they should rather complain that: they 
inherit their fathers’ taste for port wine, and very 
likely the port wine itself. Undoubtedly, many men 
would never have the diseases they inherit a liability 
to, if they carefully avoided the causes which are 
generally required to operate along with the ten- 
dency. But it must be admitted that in some mer 
the tendency js so strong that, with any care they 
can take, the disease will out. But even-in these, a 
study of the things that tend to produce gout will 
generally be rewarded. What are the things, then, 
that tend to produce gout or an excess of uric acid 
in the blood? We shall enumerate the principal of 
them. First, excess of animai food, especially of rich 
animal food ; secondly, the stronger wines, especially 
port wine; thirdly, malt liquors. Gout comes on in 
some men apparently as a consequence of overwork 
in depressing or cold weather. All these causes of 
it are aggravated by want of exercise, and cold ur 
damp will favor the operation of them. Spirits do 
not tend to cause gout. When taken in excess, they 
have many bad consequences, but the production of 
gout is not one of them. Hence the disease is not 
common in countries where spirits are largely drunk, 
such as Scotland, Russia, Foland, Denmark, the 
United States, ete. 

Such are the principal causes of gout; hereditary 
tendency, high living—that is, living in excess of the 
work done or want (appetite) felt—and the free use 
of wines and of malt liquor. As tothe seasons most 
favorable to its occurrence, perhaps winter and 
spring are the seasons in which gouty subjects are 
most apt to feel theirenemy. The cold winds inter- 
fere with the perspiring action of the skin, and de- 
press the vital power of the system. Moreover, 
among well-to-do people, eating and drinking in ex- 
cess is probably more common in winter and spring 
than in the warmer seasons. 

The gout may come on in short and acute attacks, 





or it may scarcely ever leave the system free, and 
may distort and disable the patient. In the latter 
form it is called chronic gout, and is less amenable 
to medicine than in the acute form. Those who are 
subject to the acute attacks of the disease are gene- 
rally not unhealthy in the intervais of the disease. 
There is even a notion that gout favors longevity, by 
lessening the tendency to other diseases. This may 
be gravely doubted. Most people would part with 
whatever ehance of longevity the gout gives them. 
It certainly favors the occurrence of some other dis- 
eases, such as bronchitis, dyspepsia, certain forms 
of skin disease, affections of the kidney, etc. Still, 
many sufferers from gout do attain a good age. 
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From J. B. Lrprrncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

HONEY AND GALL. Poems. By Francis 8. 
Salters. We cannot say we admire this poetry. The 
writer displays a certain poetic faculty and much 
originality; but he has struck a morbid strain, and 
seems to take delight in unpleasant imaginings, and 
to gloat over horrible fancies, in a way which is not 
likely to be at all pleasing to-the general reader. 

MARCUS BLAIR. A Story of Provincial Times. 
By Caleb E. Wright. This book is intended to con- 
vey to the young, in narrative form, some idea of 
early backwoods life, which our great-grandlfathers 
endured before this country had become peopled 
and cultivated as it nowis. It is quite interesting 
and, in some of its details, amusing. 

A GREAT LADY. A Romance. From the Ger- 
man of Van Dewall. By MS., translator of “ By His 
Own Might,” etc. A story of the subjection of Po- 
land, full of sensation and tragic interest. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 
HIDE AND SEEK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE QUEEN’S REVENGE; and Other Swries. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
AFTER DARK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
SISTER ROSE. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE STOLEN MASK. A Novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. ‘ 
THE YELLOW MASK. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 
BASIL; or, The Crossed Path. A Story of Mpdern 
Life. By Wilkie Collins. 


From CLaxTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
delphia:— 

FAIRE-MOUNT. By Henry Peterson. In this 
beautiful volume a Philadelphia poet has commemo- 
rated the great Park of which the Quaker City is so 
justly proud. In fluent verse he relates the past of 
that beautiful district of woodland and river-slope, 
dotted with the mansions of our old Philadelphia 
families. The residence of Robert Morris; Tom 
Moore’s cottage: Belmont a century ago—these are 
the pictures which illustrate his pages, and render 
the volume a beautiful gift-book for the holiday sea- 
son. The local reputation of such a volume ought to 
be assured ; and the merit of its verse may well carry 
it beyond our “city limits,” and secure it a welcome 
from the lovers of literature. 


From HarPER & BroTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HaFFELFINGER, Philada. >— 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN, By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8. We have 
seen no book of its class which, on a casual exami- 
nation, pleased us so well as this. Fully up to the 
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scientific progress of the day, it combats with marked 
ability the theories of the evolutionists, and shows 
wherein they are incorrect, inconsistent, and illogi- 
cal. Noone who wishes to become familiar with all 
sides of this strife among modern scientists ean af- 
ford to overlook this volume. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. Travels and Discoveries 
onthe East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
By H. B. Tristram, M. A., LL.D., F.R.S. Thisis one 
of the most interesting accounts of travels in the East 
we have ever examined. Our traveller has been a 
man possessed of the requisite Biblical and histori- 
cal knowledge, and has added to this close obsery- 
ing faculties, so that what he has seen he has been 
enabled to tell us about accurately and in an intelli- 
gent way that really adds to our store of knowledge 
concerning a country about which but little has 
hitherto been known. The volume contains nume- 
rous illustrations copied ffom photographs of real 
scenes. 

RHE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), author of “ Denis 
Donne,” etc. Though the author of this novel is a 
writer of very mild and weak fiction, there are some 
who no doubt take delight in her stories, and by 
wiom the announcement of a new work from her 
pen will be hailed with pleasure. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874 
Humorous articles, illustrated by still more humor- 
ous designs, make up the main part of this very use- 
ful annual, which, besides ts fun, contains the usual 
amount of chronological information. 

From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

JESSAMINE,. A Novel. By Marian Harland, 
author of “‘ Alone,” ete. In all the list of American 
novel writers, Marian Harland stands pre-eminent 
as the novelist who best delineates American charac- 
ter, without any copying of English prototypes, with- 
out any stretching or straining for effect, and witha 
careful and faithful pen. The stories are stories of 
life such as we see around us, and the characters 
which she describes are true to nature, living, feel- 
ing, talking, and acting as humanity does live, feel, 
talk, and act in this every-day world. Moreover, 
there isa strong undercurrent of common sense run- 
ning through her most romantic stories, and the 
moral tone of her stories is of the very highest and 
best. Her novels should find a welcome place in the 
family library. We-wili not spoil the story of “ Jes- 
samine” for the many readers who will peruse it, by 
repeating its plot; but we will say that it is one well 
worthy of the cultured and practical writer and true 
woman who has produced it. 

From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lupprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE STORY OF WANDERING WILLIE. By 
the author of “ Effie’s Friends,’’ and ‘* John Hather- 
ton.”” A quaint story, which is more like a poem in 
prose than anything else we can liken it to. A beau- 
tiful, touching story, with a pathetic tone all through 
it, and ending sadly, yet not so sadly after all. 

From Robert CARTER & BROTHERS, New York:— 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE By Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 

THE LITTLE CAMP. By the author of “The 
Wide, Wide World.” 

These little books, each in their own way, are writ- 
ten to do good. They are handsomely bound and 
printed, and illustrate, one in the guise of fiction, 
the other by direct exhortation, their authors’ ideas 
of growing better and happier. 





From LE& & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lrp- 
PrncoTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

HIS MARRIAGE VOW. By Mrs. Caroline Fair- 
field Corbin, author of ‘‘ Rebecca, or a Woman’s Se- 
cret,” etc. We find here a womanly book, with a 
not very elaborate plot, but with pure and lofty sen- 
timents, and an earnest, religious tone. It will both 
please the reader and do him good. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; or, Radcliffe 
Rich and his Patients. By Elijah Kellogg. This is 
the first number of a new series of juvenile stories, 
to be called “The Whispering Pine Series.” This 
volume is intended to illustrate the fact “that more 
persons fail in life through indolence and the absence 
of appropriate and wholesome stimulus, than from 
lack of capacity to become useful and even distin- 
guished.” 

Frem LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through PERKEN- 
PINE & Hicerns, Philadelphia — 

GOLDEN SUNBEAMS. By D. F. Hodges and J. 
H. Tenney. This is a collection of new, excellent, 
and appropriate music for the use of Sabbath Schools, 
Social Meetings, and the Home Circle. 

From RoBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co:, Philadelphia :— 

BED-TIME STORIES. By Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. Mrs. Moulton has included in this volume a 
number of short stories which she wrote for her own 
daughter, and, having pleased her, ventured to sub- 
mit them toa wider audience. She was not mistaken 
in her course, for the tales will assuredly find many 
readers. They are written for children of eight or 
ten years old, and are bright enough and full of inci- 
dent even to satisfy them. Each story has an excel- 
lent moral; but the authoress is too wise to make 
the ral unduly prominent. Here and there the 
sentiment is a little strained; but taking the stories 
together, the book fs a beautiful and vaiuable addi- 
tion to our Christmas store. . 


- SONGS OF THE SUN-LANDS. By Joaquin Miller. 


Mr. Miller has achieved a Transatlantic reputation. 
He is named by English critics as an American who 
has shown the originality, the melody, the force of a 
born poet. Our own fudgment does not altogether 
coincide with that of our British cousins; but we 
do not ignore the descriptive power and the occa- 
sional beauty of thought which give these poems a 
distinctive character. Mr. Miller is at his best in 
the long-sustained effort of an elaborate story; his 
smaller pieces have an unfinished sound. There is 
enough in this new volume to insure him a hearty 
welcome from his friends on both Continents. The 
poem on the Abbey contains some fine and striking 
verses. 





REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. October, 1873. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Octo. 
ber, 1873. 

The most noteworthy feature in this quarter’s 
Westminster is a notice of the life and poems of Da- 
fydd ab Gwilim, a Welsh poet of the time of Chaucer, 
of whose melodious verses we have given some speci- 
mens in the Editors’ Table. “Strikes” is the title of 
@ good paper in the British; and both are full of 
carefully-written and ably-reasoned essays. The re- 
view of current literature in both, especially in the 
Westminster, is thoroughly well done. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. September to Novem- 
ber, 1873. 

We can give but a faint idea of the variety and 
excellence of our great Eclectic. No one who has 
known the familiar brown covers week after week, 
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filled with the choicest products of English thought, 
will consent to relinquish their helpful companion- 
ship. Léttell’s is twenty magazines in one. 

From Henry C. LBA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. October, 1873. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by L. Minis Hays, M. D. 


Ca + 
Goden's Arm-€hair. 
JANUARY, 1874. 

* Gover sends forth a “ happy New-Year” greeting 
with this his 523d number. Commencing the year, 
as the Book does, with prospects brighter than ever, 
and an enhanced beauty added to its illustrations, 
the publisher himself feels happy at the thought of 
the pleasure he imagines he sees on the countenance 
of his subscribers on the reception of this number. 

The December number of the Book has been pro- 
nounced by every one connected with the magazine 
business, our exchanges, etc., as the handsomest 
publication of the kind ever issued. And the Janu- 
ary number is fully its equal. The illustrations ex- 
cel anything in the art line that has been under- 
taken; the Chromo in particular. The fashion-plate 
has long ago taken the premium in America, but we 
think the one givenin December and the one this 
month can safely be placed in competition with the 
French plates for artistic coloring. Can anything 
be better executed than the fashion-figures on the 
extension-plates. Although not colored, they cer- 
tainly excel those of the colored ones in other maga- 
zines. Then there is the steel plate title-page. This 
engraving is emblematic of the progress we have 
made. ‘Iwo pretty youthful figures are raising aloft 
our banner for 1874, representing that our progress 
will not be checked, and that our energies are as 
young now as forty-four years ago when we first 
raised the banner of the “ Lady’s Book” aloft, with 
the motto of “ Excelsior.” The other tableau of the 
plate represents the march of our country towards 
settling and civilizing the vast regions of mineral 
and agricultural waste that extend through our con- 
tinent. 

We also give a handsome slipper pattern printed in 
colored ink. 








Ws have received from L. A. Godey, of Philadel- 
phia, publisher of the popular GopEY’s Lapy’s Book, 
a copy of the pretty Chromo called “ ‘True to Na- 
ture,” which he is offering free to_all subscribers 
who remit, in advance, for 1874. It represents a 
aap 4 blonde “holding the mirror up to nature,” 
rer own sweet face being clearly reflected. It is 
nicely drawn and colored, and makes a very pretty 
ornament for the parlor or gilttoa friend. — The Free 
Press, Southampton, Mass. 

OvuR ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1874.—It was impossible 
for us to record in our advertisement all that we in- 
tend to do this year. We simply announce that all 
the old features are retained. But everything new 
that comes up that we think will be of interest will 
be’ brought out by us without regard to the adver- 
tisement. 


READ what the Vermonter, of Vergennes, Vt., 
says:— 

“Tt is not how much we read, but what we read, 
that makes us well informed. To select the right 


kind of reading matter is indeed difficult, but when 
2” magazine has si the test of so many years as 


Gopey’s, it is safe to class it among the magazines 
which should be found in every housebold.”’ 





TueEre fs one thing that we ask of those who have 
already subscribed—to point out to their friends the 
advantages of our clubbing system, which will be 
found on a colored slip in the forepart of the Book. 
Let them look at the number and variety of the 
Chromos that are given to the getters-up of clubs. 
Show them the handsome Chromo, “True to Na- 
ture,” that you have received, and will be received 
by every subscriber who paysinadvance. You could 
not confer a greater favor; we would soon double 
our list if our friends would all do this. Increased 
subscription lists insure increased beauties, in a 
magazine. Scattered through these pages can be 
seen the praises bestowed on our Chromo by a num- 
ber of the papers to whom we sent a copy of it for 
the many courtesies that they have extended to us. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book is offering one of the hand- 
somest Chromos now in the market as a premium to 
all subscribers for 1874, entitled **True to Nature.” 
The Chromo itself is worth $5; but is furnished free 
with GopEy one year to subscribers to The Courier 
for $2.35. Call in and renew your subscriptions or to 
subscribe.—Senaca Weekly rier, Senaca, Kansas. 

We have received the beautiful Chromo “ True to 
Nature,” which, as a work of art, fully equals all that 
is said of it. This erste is to be given gratis to 
every subscriber to that — magazine, GODEY'S 
Lapy’s Bookx.—Alliance Weekly Local, Alliance, O. 


Tue stories and other articles on hand for 1874 are 
excellent. There will be nothing agonizing about 
them. All the characters throughout the stories that 
we give are drawn to the life—faithful delineations. 
In this number, “The Brown Opal,” written by 
Marian Harland, to be completed in the February 
number, is one of the best magazine stories she has 
ever written. “Making and Marring,” by Louise 
Dorr, is another excellent story. “The Clothes we 
Wear,” by a new writer, is a first-class article, and 
full of wholesome lessons. The other articles in the 
Book will be found of a character that will please 
every one, 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—We don’t pretend to be 
ted in regard to fashions or fashion books, but we 
nave faith in the ladies, and when they tell us that 

GopDEY is the best of all lady magazines, we never 
dispute them. We knowit ey ay eads off in all im- 
provements, the latest of which ving Chromos in 
the book instead of the usual steel plate engravin 
A fine Chromo, which may be taken out and fram 
will be given with the December and January num- 
bers. In addition to this a most superb Chromo will 
be sent to every subscriber for 1874. These are cer- 
tainly great inducements, to say nothing of the col- 
ored fashion plates, choice literature, and many 
other attractions. Subscriptions will be received at 
this office. -$3 a year.—Larimer County Express, 
Fort Collins, Celorada. 

CLuBBING.—Our friends are particularly requested 
to examine the special premiums offered to parties 
procuring clubs for the Lapy’s Book for 1874. The 
offers made on the colored slip will be found of an 
unprecedented character, and calculated to increase 
the subscription list immensely. These are all first- 
class, genuine Chromos, procured especially for the 
getters-up of our clubs. Below will be found a full 
list of them :— 

The Aquarium. 

My Pet. 

My Mother. 

The Singing Lesson. 

The Oid Mill. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, beautifully illustrated, and 
replete with matter interesting to the ladies. GODEY 
is one of the most charming of the lady’s magazines. 
Its premium Chromo for 1874, “True to Nature,”’ is 
worth more than the price of the magazine.— 
Easton Star, Easton, Pa. 





























HOLLOWAY’S MUSICAL MONTHLY FOR JANCARY 
opens the new year with a very fine number. Among 
the contents is a brilliant fantaisie by Brinley Rich- 
ards, one of the best of modern composers. . There is 
also a pretty little song without words, Snow Castles, 
by Jos. Ascher. Christmas Bells, a beautiful duet 
and chorus by Stewart, Another Year, a favorite 
New-Year song, and two easy polkas and marches 
for beginners are also given. 1874 is the twelfth year 
of our favorite periodical, and we intend that it shall 
be the best ever published. It continues to be, as it 
always has been, the only periodical in this country 
printed from engraved music plates, on full-sized 
music paper, exactly as sheet music is printed. For 
years it has been a welcome visitor in thousands of 
musical families, but we wish to still further extend 
its circulation, and now offer the following splendid 
inducements :— , 

Terms and Premiums. Single numbers 40 cents. 
Yearly subscription $4. Six months$2. Three months 
$1. Two subscribers one year $7. Three subscribers 
$9. This is a reduction on last year’s club terms, and 
we hope that every one intending to subscribe will 
induce two others to join and get it at the reduced 
rate. Every one sending $ subscription will receive 
in addition a premium of $1.50 of new sheet music. 
For $6 we send sheet music to the full amount, and 
the Monthly for the entire year free. For $8 we send 
the Monthly for 1874, and a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of ‘new sheet music, songs, polkas, fantaisies, 
etc., containing over $10 worth of music in a $2.50 
binding ; a splendid offer; postage on this premium, 
64 cents, must be sent with the order. Address sub- 
scriptions only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

My DERE MR. GoDEY:—1’m a leetle behind time 
in my contrabewshins, owin’ ter a man tellin’ me in 
his high-mightiness, that I was “ nothin’ but a Wwo- 
mern.” Contrary ter his expectations Iam alive and 
doin’ well, considerin’ the shock it gin ter my narvus 
system. 

7 s’poze I felt at the time about the same as Ulissus 
would feel if told that he was nothin’ but president 
o’ the United States. I don’t suppose the critter 
knew that bein’ a womermf is a dreadful sight more 
than bein’ a nan, if that means terbacker and lazi- 
ness, and standin’ and lollin’ around, till he orter be 
ashamed ter look a cat in the face, especially if the 
critter is industreous, catchin’ mice and ’tendin’ to 
her own business. Bein’ a womern, if he ever no- 
ticed it, is bein’ suthin’ worth while—and I wish ter 

oodness every womern could feel it as she orter, 

or the good o’ herself and the rest o’ the world, 
man, included ; since some on ’em haint got any ter 
far from the Darwin theory, which the more I think 
on it, the more I think it’s jist so. But monkeys is 
sich nice creeturs, come ter think it over, I think I 
should gone a leetle lower down, in lookin’ for the 
fust beginin’s of animal humanity, and Mr. Darwin 
orter consulted me afore he started that theory; for 
I know the dermestic animals that we keep in a pen 
come a great deal nearer some o’ the human species 
in relationship, only I’m afeard the creeturs would 
grunt their disapprobation with brussels turned the 
wrong way, if they knowd-the hint I have give about 
the relationship. SALLY JERUSHA. 

THe VIENNA EXxursiTion.—Austrian court honor 
to an American contribi@pr :— 


Telegrams to the New York Herald. 
Vienna, Wor. 1, 1873. 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the “ Impe- 
rial Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel 
Wheeler, President of the celebrated Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company of New York. 


More Distinguished Honors. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 31. 
The Maryland Institute has awarded Wheeler & 
yan the gold medal for the new No. 6 Sewing 
achine. 
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THE getters-up of clubs who have received the odd 
Chromos are all gratified with them. “The Old 
Mill” is a great favorite. It is a valuabie picture. 
A club of 12 copies or one of 24 copies secures this. 
The other four from which a selection can be made 
by the getter-up of smaller clubs are all very pretty 
pictures. 


WE 'are indebted to Louis A. Godey, of GopEY’ 
Lapy’s Book, for a beautiful Chromo entitled * True 
to Nature.” This Chromois given toevery subscriber 
to GoDEY’s Lapy’s Book.—Daily Courier, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

A LONDON paper recently contained the following 
advertisement :— 

“To Americans and others—A nobleman and hits 
wife, keeping a most comfortable establishment near 
town, would receive two American or English ladies 
or gentlemen to introduce into the best society. High 
references asked. Terms according to requirements. 
Private sitting-room, carriages, ete. Address, Lady 


The nobleman and his wife must be short of funds. 
This is a new business. What next ? 

FASHIONS IN GREENLAND.—To one ignorant of the 
style of dress of the Greenlanders and the similarity 
of the dress of both sexes, it would be difficult to 
distinguish the man from the woman. The man 
combs his hair straight down and over his forehead, 
only parting it sufficiently to enable him to see 
directly ahead of him, while the woman combs her 
hair in a long plait, forming it into a knot on top of 
the head, which is elevated about four inches from 
the scalp and tied with a strip of ribbon, either of 
black, blue, or red color—the widow being distin- 
guished by a black ribbon, the wife by the blue, and 
the maiden by the red one. The complexion is cop- 
pery, like that of the Indian, their hair black and 
their nose flat, while their cheek-bones are broad 
and prominent, nearly hiding the nasal appendage 
when the profile is presented. The kapetab or 
jumper, with hood attachinent, worn by both sexes, 
the hood of the woman’s being made larger in which 
to carry the young babe, is of sealskin with trim- 
mings of dogskin. The 'pantaloons and boots are 
also worn by both sexes, those of the women being 
in most cases very elaborately and artistically 
trimmed. The pantaloons of the women reach only 
to the knee, while the boots, made of finely tanned 
sealskin, nicely crimped and sewed with the sinews 
of the deer, make them look comfortabie. 


WE have received a beautiful Chromo entitled 
“True to Nature,” a premium which is given to 
every subscriber to GopgEy’s Lapy’s Book for 1874 
No family should be without this magazine. It will 
be furnished with the Register (Chromo included) 
for the low price of $3.50 _ year, cash in advance.— 
The Franklin Register, Franklin, N. Y. 

It will be observed that many of the papers whose 
notices of the Chromo we publish, are anxious to 
club with the Book. Now we think this an excellent 
plan for a person to take their own paper in connee- 
tion with the Lapy’s Book. ‘From their terms they 
will get both at lower rates. 

SaLT is a simple remedy for many things. It will 
cure sick headache, make cream freeze, make the 
butter come, take ink stains out of cloth of any kind, 
kill wens, kill worms, make the ground cool, so it is 
more congenial to celery, cabbage, etc.; ease the 
itching pain caused by irritable skin diseases, like 
hives, itch, ete.; produce vomiting or stop it, as you 
like, and many other things too numerous to men- 
tion. 
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QUARRELLING.—If anything in the world will make 
a man feel. badly, except pinching his fingers in the 
crack of a door, it is, unquestionably, a quarrel. 
No man ever fails to think less of himself after it 
than before. It degrades him in the eyes of others, 
and, what is worse, blunts his sensibilities on the one 
hand, and increases the power of passionate irrita- 
bility on the other. The truth is, the more peaceably 
and quietly we get on, the better for our neighbors, 
In nine cases out of ten, the better course is, if a man 
cheats you, quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, 
quit his company; and if he slanders you, take care 
to live so that nobody will believe him. No matter 
who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way is 
to let him alone: for there is nothing better than this 
cool, calm, apd quiet way of dealing with the wrongs 
we meet with. 


A Goon story is told how a schoolmistress punished 
three truants who one day last summer went fishing 
instead of attending to their studies. On the follow- 
ing morning they heid a consultation as to how the 
could best prepare for the wrath to come, the result 
of which was that they entered the school-room each 
dressed in three pairs of winter pantaloons. An un- 
comfortable morning wore away. Noon came, but 
no whipping. The day was extremely warm, but the 
whipping would surely come during the afternoon. 
The afternoon passed away at last. The boy with 
the newest trowsers on thought it never would. Be- 
fore the scholars were dismissed the three runaways 
were requested to remain. The end of six hours’ 
sweltering had at last come. The trial of juvenile in- 

enuity over pedagogical severity was near at hand. 

‘he rest of the scholars gone, the three recreants 
were summoned before the teacher, who merely lec- 
tured the boys briefly on the impropriety ef running 
away from school, and then dismissed them. Three 
warmer, more ungraceful, or more supremely dis- 
gusted urchins never threw mud at a strange boy 
than they who emerged from the school-house and 
ambled sorrowfully homeward. 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for 1874. The publisher of 
this time-honored and ever-leading magazine has 
made arrangements to present every subscriber, 
whether club or singl ; with a splendid Chromo 
called “ True to Nature,’ which cannot be procured 
by itself for less than. In addition the Lapy’s 
Book is unrivalled for its choice literary matter, 
splendid engravings, colored fashion a and other 
illustrations, to which will ngw be added occasional 
chromo illustrations. Terms, $3 per annum; two 
eopies for $5; four copies for $10, etc.—Democrat 
and Register, Mifflintown, Pa. 


A WESTERN paper, in describing an accident, re- 
cently, says, with considerable candor, “ Dr. Craw- 
ford was called, and, under his prompt and skilful 
treatment, the young man died on Wednesday night.” 
A recommendation that we think will not be agree- 
able to the doctor. 


THE Swiss are said to be beating both the French 
and English manufacturers in the silk ribbon trade. 
A correspondent of the London Times, speaking of 
the decline of the London silk trade, says :— 


“The broad black silk trade of this country is 
entirely gone. There are, comparatively speaking, 
no black silks for dresses now made in England, we 
being undersold by the manufacturers of Rhenish 
Prussia and the Lower Rhine. This has not been 
gheuether an unmixed good to the consumer, who 

y free trade is enabled to purchase the best article 
for her money, it being a common complaint with 
English ladies that there ig no getting a black silk 
dress to wear as they formerly used to do, as they 
now crack and wear out s' ily. The real reason 
of this, especially in the case of the cheap black glace 
silks which are sold, is that the ‘weft,’ instead of 
consisting of honest silk, fairly dyed, is loaded with 
adulteration, or ‘ weighted’ in ous pee. some- 
times up to the extent of 300 per cent. e t art 
in doing this consists of the introduction of foreign 
materials into the silk, and giving it an extra st 
stance or weight without being prejudicial to its 
brightness or lustre.” 





NEw SHEET Music.—J. Starr Holloway, Publisher. 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadeiphia, has just is- 
sued the following new and beautiful music:— 

Songs and Baliads.—Gentle Effie, song by E. L. 
Loud, 20,cents. Still True to Thee, song by G. W. J., 
30. Still True to Thee, beautiful new duet by Hack- 
elton, 35.' Susie Morne, Thou and I, and Out of the 
Darkness, three pretty songs by same, each 30. We 
Met and Talked of Other Days, one of Stewart's pret- 
tlest ballads, 30. *The Broken Lily, new edition of 
this touching song and chorus by Little Maud, 30. 

Sacred Solos, Duets, etc. Come Thou Fount, new 
arrangement by Beckel, 35. Rock of Ages, by Beckel, 
new arrangement, the best ever made to these cele- 
brated words, 50. Softly Now the Light of Day, solo 
and quartette by Beckel, 30. Forever Here My Rest 
Shall Be, new quartette by Grafe, 40. Hear My 
Prayer, beautiful quartette by same, 50. 

Easy Pieces. Flower Queen Redowa, Ada Bell 
Waltz, Beverly Galop, Bright Jewels Waltz, Gilt 
Edge Polka, each 20 cents. 

Fantaisiesjetc. Holiday Hours, with beautiful pie- 
ture title, 40. Forget Me Not, by Ohm, elegantly 
illustrated, 60. Little Amazon March, elegant title- 
page, 50. Cornell University Defilé March, for a good 
performer, 50. Maggie Quickstep, 30. 

Send all orders direct to Mr. Holloway, as above. 
Any music published sent free of postage on receipt 
of price. We send a beautiful new piece gratis when 
an order amounts to $1. For $5 we will send double 
the amount of the order in music. 


WE have received a copy of the premium Chromo 
which is presented with GopgEy’s Lapy’s Book. It 
is entitled ** True to Nature,” and isa very handsome 

icture. Ladies wishing a superior magazine and a 

autiful yer should subscribe.—Nat. Democrut, 
Rahway, N. J. 

A SERIOUS QUESTION.—Have you made one heart 
happy to-day? How calmly can you seek your pil- 
low, how sweetly sleep! In all this world there ts 
nothing so sweet as giving comfort to the distressed. 
Many sighs and tears are caused by our own thought- 
lessness! How many a daughter wrings the soul of a 
fond mother bg acts of unkindness and ingratitude? 
How many husbands, by one little word, make a 
whole day of sad hours and unkind thoughts! How 
many wives, by angry recriminations, estrange and 
embitter loving hearts! How many brothers and 
sisters meet but to injure and vex each other, making 
wounds that no human heart can heal! But if each 
one worked upon the maxim of striving to make some 
heart happy—jealousy, revenge, madness, hate, with 
their kindred evil associates, would forever leave the 
earth. 

Every subscriber to GopEY’s LADy's Book for 1874 
will receive gratis a new and very beautiful Chromo 
called * True to Nature.” Gopey is in every sense a 
lady’s bock, and one that has ever commanded a large 
patronage among the fair sex. That it will not only 
sustain its well-earned reputation, but present new 
features of interest the coming peer, we have every 
assurance. The subscri price of GoDEY is only 
$3, with the fine Chromo th®wn in. We will furnish 
the magnene and Chromo, with the Democrat, to 
subscribers at $4.25 in advance. The amount could 
not be invested more profitably, and in addition to 
the Democrat for a year, the’ subscriber will receive 
the magazine and an excellent Chromo at a reduced 
rate. nd ane your names, with $4.25, and get 
— worth of your money.—Democrat, Ty- 
rone, 







It is said that the schools for the higher education 
of girls in England are miserably supplied with 
means, and meet with much local obstruction from 
the backward sentiment of the public. 
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Dumas’ PETs.—Dumas the elder, as an earnest 
worker, was fond (at proper times) of solitude—but 
net a solitary solitude. His terrestrial paradise and 
his work-rooms must haye a goodly company of 
birds and beasts—for he adored animals. Servants, 
being part of one’s individuality, hardly count as so- 
ciety. His negro lad, Sexe eee and lazy, might 
be taken as belonging to either one or the other. 

umas’ animals came into his possession in all 
softs of ways, the which to relate would be too long. 
Like Adam, he fitted them all with names. He had 
three monkeys. One called after a celebrated trans- 
lator; the other after an illustrious novelist; the 
third, a female ape, represented an actress then at 
the zenith of her pepeterts. French jurists hold 
that “la vie privée doit étre murée—private life ought 
to be inclosed with a wall. The exact sobriquets can- 
not, therefore, be given, being founded either on per- 
sonal resemblance or the details of personal history. 
We will call the translator Potich, the novelist the 
last of the Laidmanoirs, and the lady ape Mademoi- 
selle Desgarcins. 

There was 2 garden party of four or five intimates, 
comprising Maquet the romance writer, Giraud the 
painter, and Alexandre Dumas the son. Alexis, the 
spoiled and lazy African, had condescended to bring 
a tray with three or four glasses, a bottle of Chablis, 
and a bottle of soda-water. 

“ Tiens,” said Alexandre, “I have an idea.” 

“What may it be ?” 

“To make Mademoiselle Desgarcins uncork the 
soda-water!” 

And, without waiting for leave to be given, he laid 
the bottle on the floor of the monkeys’ cage, in the 
position of a cannon resting on its carriage. ‘“Curi- 
ous as an ane. the saying goes. No sooner was the 
eage-door shut than its three occupants, headed by 
the lady, sat in committee on the bottle. She imme- 
diately comprehended that the clue to the secret la 
in the four strings that crossed the cork. She tugge 
at them with her fingers. Fingers failing, she tried 
her teeth, and in a few minutes had bitten through 
the two pepcrmos strings. To get at the other two, 
Potich and the Last of the Laidmanoirs adroitl 
turned the bottle half around. The third string cut 
she attacked the fourth. As the operation advane 
its interest increased. The spectators watched the 
aepeeeeeng denouement quite as attentively as the 
actors. 

At last came the terrible detonation. Mademol- 
selle Desgarcins was knocked heels-overhead and 
drenched with effervescent water, while Potich and 
the Last of the Laidmanoirs bounded to the ceiling, 
and clung to it with piercing screams. The tragi- 
comie parody of human emotions was too laughable 
to be believed without being seen. 

“TI give up my share of soda-water,” cried Alexan- 
sree let Mademoiselle Desgarcins open a second 

tile.’ 

Mademoiselle picked herself up, shook herself, and 
joined her companions aloft, where they hung by 
their tails like chandeliers, sending forth unearthly 
sounds. ; 

“The dear boy fancies ‘he'll catch them again,” 
said Giraud. 

“ Ma foi!” said Maquet, “I shouldn’t be surprised. 
Curiosity, with them, is still stronger than fear.” 

“They!” chimed in Michel the gardener, who con- 
sidered Dumas’ collection of animals as kept for his 
(Michel’s) own private amusement—“they! They 
are as obstinate as mules, and will uncork as many 
bottles of soda-water as you like to give them! Mon- 
sieur knows how they are caught in their own coun- 


try?” 

z. No, Michel!” 

‘““Monsieur doesn’t know that!’ exclaimed Michel, 
pitying his master’s ignorance. ‘“ At least, mon- 
sieur knows they are very fond of maize? Well, the 
negroes put maize into a bottle whose neck is just 
large enough to admit a monkey’s empty hand. The 
monkey clutches a handful of maize, and sooner than 
drdp it, lets itself be caught.” 

“It is a consolation, Michel, that, if our monkeys 
escape, you know how to catch them!” 

“Monsieur may make himself easy as to that. 
Alexis, another soda-water.” 

Truth compels the avowal that a seeond, and even 
a third, expertment was tried, with exactly the same 
results—to Michel’s glorification. Alexandre wanted 

» continueit further; but Dumas observed that r 

[ademoiselle Desgarcins had a swollen nose, bleed- 
ing gums, and eyes starting out of her head. 

“It isn’t that,” said Alexandre. “ You are think- 
ing of your soda-water! I assure you, messieurs, 





that my father, whom everybody takes for’a prodi- 
gal, isthe most miserly man existing on earth!” 

After having done pen-work till three in the morn- 
ing, Dumas was still in bed at eight. The door 
opened, and Michel’s head entered, in a visible state 
of agitation. 

“Here ’sa mess, monsieur !’’ he abruptly exclaimed. 
“T don’t know how they managed it; but the mon- 
keys have made a hole in their cage big enough to 
let them out.” 

“Very well, Michel; the remedy is easy. You have 
only to buy a little maize, and put it into narrow- 
necked bottles.” 

“Ah, yes! Monsieur may laugh; but he won't 
laugh when he hears the rest.” ; 

“Mon Dieu, Michel! what has happened ?”’ 

“They have opened the aviary”— 

“ And the birds have flown away! All the better 
for them.” 

““What has happened, monsieur, is, that your six 
aes of doves, your fourteen quails, all your rice- 

irds, Java sparrows, widow-bird, Virginian night- 
ingales, all—all are killed and eaten." 


AN Irishman who had returned from Italy, where 
he had been with his master, wasasked in the kitchen, 
“Yea, then, Pat, what is the laver I hear the master 
so often speaking about ?”—"“ Only a dhrop of the 
cratur,” was Pat’s reply. 


How Mr. Cos.eicnu Lost nis SUSPENDERS.—We 
are a particular people. When we place anything 
down, we want to find it just there when we Jook for 
it. We are very particular about this. And when 
we do not place anything just there, we expect to 
find it there just the same. And moreso. Mr. Cob- 
leigh took a bath Sunday morning. Oncomingfrom 
the water refreshed and strengthened, he put on his 
ponte, and drew the suspenders over his bare.shoul- 

ers, and taking his soiled clothing in his arms, ad- 

ourned to the bed-room. Here he deliberately put 
is undershirt and fine linen over the suspenderg, 
and deliberately loosened those articles while he 
tucked in the garments. Then he looked for his 
suspenders. He had earefully placed them on a 
chair, you know—that chair right at the foot of the 
bed, and he looked there for them, as it was per- 
fectly reasonable he should. They were not there 
however. Mr. Cobleigh was oes, He stared 
very hard at the chair, and tried manfully to keep 
down the rising temper. Then he looked in eve 
corner of the room, and got down on his knees, an 
peered under the bed, and even looked up at the 
ceiling, and out of the window. He examined these 
localities not because he expected to find the articles 
there, but Mr. Cobleigh wished to show the world 
that there was no intention on his part to be unfair 
in this matter. He had left those suspenders on that 
chair, and as they were not gifted with legs, some 
one had removed them. Mr. Cobleigh was so confi- 
dent of this that he deemed it prudent to strike the 
stand with his fist, and tell what ought to be done 
to the party who took the suspenders. This he did, 
and then he called his wife. Mr. Cobleigh very 
briefly relatéd the loss, because he hadn't time to 
talk much, and then proceeded to talk about nothing 
else. Mrs. oe carefully searched the chair, 
while Mr. Cobieigh stood by and grated his teeth. 
Then she carefully searched the room, which so ex- 
asperated hit, as he had already made the search, 
and had left the suspenders on the chair, that he 
tartly inquired if she supposed he had hidden the 
articles. Thisled her to explain that she believed 
he had left them somewhere else. ‘‘Do you think 
I’d lie about a pair of suspenders?” gasped he, as 
the awful suspicion flashed upon him. Mrs. Cobleigh 
was not prepared to back up this proposition; per- 
haps she did not consider it at all, but she was confi- 
dent they had been mislaid, and said so, while Mr. 
Cobleigh, holding up his garments, danced around 
in a very furious manner. Finally a compromise 
was made with two strips of woollen cloth, with 
holes at the ends, and the Cobieigis went to church 
in no very happy state o®mind. At night, when Mr. 
Cobleigh retired, and drew off his upper wardrobe 
for that purpose, a vehement exclamation attracted 
the attention of Mrs. Cobleigh, who, looking around, 
beheld a very sheepish looking man trying to disen- 
gage a om of suspenders from under a tight-fitting 
etorshirt. “Well, I declare!’ commenced that 
lady. “I’— “ Will you just shut up and go to bed?” 
savagely demanded Mr. Cobleigh, She did.—Dan- 
bury News. 
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A TRAVELLER in Southern California gives the 
following account of the famou$ sheep dogy used 
there, and of the manner in which they are trained. 
He writes :— 


“You may go over the plains and hills there for 
miles and see thousands of sheep, but not a man to 
watch them. Around each flock or band of say a 
thousand — are half a dozen dogs of a peculiar 
breed—dogs whose progenitors were imperted from 
the sheep pastures of the old world. These dogs 
take the entire care of the sheep, drive them out to 
pasture in the morning, keep them from stra ing 
during the day, and bring them homeat night. These 
dogs have inherited a talent for keeping sheep, but 
the shepherds do not depend wholly on that. They 
cultivate it in this way—so at least the old shepherd 
says: Whena lamb is born it is taken away from 
the mother sheep before she has seen it, and a pupp 

tin its place. The sheep suckles the puppy an 
earns to love it. When the puppy grows old enough 
to eat meat, it is fed in the morning and sent out with 
the sheep. It stays with them because it is accus- 
tomed to be with its mother, but it cannot feed with 
them. As they get full, the dog gets hungry. At 
length, impatient to return where it hopes get 
another piece of meat, it begins to tease and worry 
its mother, and finally starts her toward home; the 
other sheep follow, and thus the whole floc 
brought in. If the dog brings the sheep home too 
soon, or comes home without them, he gets no sup- 

r or is punished in some way. Hence he soon 
earns when to come, and to see to it that none of 
his charge are left behind.” 


NOTHING can exceed the ease and simplicity of 
operation of the NEW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 

he shuttle is so constructed that it requires no 
threadiig up, thus doing away with all the vexa- 
tious delay so often experienced in other machines in 
getting the shuttle ready to work. Besides the self- 
threading shuttle, the “‘ New American” combines a 
vuriety of valuable Epnmnens unknown to other 
machines. Ladies desiring a superior family sewing 
machine should examine the positive merits of this 
machine. For sale in every principal city in the 
United States. Main Office 1318 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SALUTING THE AMERICAN FLAG.—A correspondent, 
writing from Rio Janeiro, Brazil, says:— 


“A few days ago a most ridiculous affair happened ' 
in the harbor. An ice-ship from Boston entered the 
bay, commanded by a Captain Green, in the South 
American trade. Fort Santa Cruz, not recognizing 
his house flag, hailed him, and ordered him to ‘heave 
to.’ But the worthy skipper didn’t speak Portuguese, 
and the simple statement of the name of his vessel, 
which he hurled at the fort, was not at all satisfac. 
tory; soa blank shot was fired as a mild suggestion 
for him to stop. But he called for his revolver, and, 
pointing it skyward, fired six successive shots. Then 
# solid shot from the fort skipped across his bow, and 
another, better aimed, passed through tris fore-sail. 
The fort and two shore batteries opened fire upon 
him, and several of his light spars were cut away. 
But he held on his course rejoicing, loading and fir- 
ing his revolver. — he reached quarantine and 
came to anchor just as his flying jib-boom was slot 
away. He was then so near,the other shipping that 
they dared fire on him no longer, and the police t, 
the custom-house boat, and the health boat all board- 
ed him, together with the captain of the port, who, 
with more vigor than politeness, wan to know 
‘Why he didn’t heave to!’ ‘Heave to!’ ejaculated 
the astounded skipper, ‘was that what you wanted? 
I a you was salutin’ the American flag!’ * Dia- 
ble!’ shouted the officers in chorus, and set the case 
down as additional evidence of the lunacy which they 
PS tren as a necessary ingredient of the American 
aracter.’ 


“T ONCE called,” said Théodore Hook, “on an old 
lady, who pressed me so urgently to stay and dine 
with her that, as I had no engagement, I could not 
refuse. On sitting down the servant uncovered a 
dish which contained two mutton chops, and a 
friend said, ‘ Mr. Hook, you see your dinner.’ * Thank 
you, ma'am,’ said I, ‘ but where's yours ?’” 





NEVER fall out with your bread and butter. 





NOVELTIES FOR THE GARDEN. 

THERE is no disputing the fact that there is an 
eager desire among the Horticultural World for new 
things. “ What have you new?” is a question daily 
asked ; is it an? wonder, then, that we are sometimes 
humbugged, and old things are palmed off as new? 
Yet a great advance has been made within the mem- 
ory of the writer in the quality of the vegetables and 
flowers which are now grown over those of thirty 
years ago. There is a marked improvement in 
our Peas. McLean's Little Gem, Lazton’s Alpha, 
and Wm. I., are unsurpassed, especially for the Fam- 
ily Garden ; they are all dwarf, quite early, and belong 
to the “ Wrinkled” varieties, so celebrated for their 
sweet and delicious flavor. Among Dwarf Beans, 
the so-called “* Wax” varieties are certainly the best, 
when used as a “Snap,” as they are remarkably ten- 
der and free of strings. We have now two varieties, 
one with black the other with white seeds, when ripe. 
A fresh, crisp Lettuce is indged a luxury, and this 
will be found in the Hanson. We take some pride 
in having introduced this valuable variety. A*few 
years ago we received a small packet of seed from 
Col. Hanson, of Frederick, Md., with the request that 
we should try it.and endeavor to raise # “seed, as 
it was too valuable a variety to be lost,ana 1 been 
in his and his father’s family upwards of sixty years. 
With every trial.we are better satisfied with this va- 
riety ; for size, solidity of heads, delicacy and sweet- 
ness of flavor it stands pre-eminent. It is a variety 
which appears to succeed well from one end to the 
other of our country, and from its quality of stand- 
ing the drought, and sun, and not running to seed is 
particularly desirable for the South, from which quar- 
ter we have received numerous testimonials of its 
superior qualities; the following, from Judge L L. 
Harris, of Milledgeville, Georgia, has been just re- 
ceived :— 

“T bought early in the year a package of the Han- 
son Lettuce, described in the Rural Carolinian. I 
failed to procure any seeds from my plants; I there- 
fore desire another package of seed, and inclose you 
twenty-five cents. J have tried many varieties, but 
this surpasses all others.” 

The perfection of a Beet can be found in Bas. 
tian's Early Red—turnip rooted ; for earliness, rapid 
growth, and tender quality. This is another of our 
introductions, and has given the most unqualified 
satisfaction, both for family use and for the market 
gardener. 

With every season we have a new batelyof Toma- 
toes. In our estimation there is none to surpass the 
Trophy for productiveness, size, solidity, and flavor. 
No Family Garden should be without it. We have 
taken great pains in the selection and saving of this 
seed. The Canada Victor and Arlington are among 
the recent introductions, and both are extolled for 
earliness. Of the two we prefer the Arlington. 

As this article may reach some at the South whe 
are growing vegetables for the Northern markets, 
we would call their attention to Dreer’s Extra Early 
Peas, the earliest and most even cropper, and by far 
the most profitable for the market gardener, as well 
as for the Family Garden. By careful selection and 
cultivation we have brought this pea to great perfec- 
tion. 

We have reached our limits in this article for 
this month, but will resume the subject in the next 
number, referring all who are interested in the sub- 
ject to Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1874, which will 
be mailed to all applicants. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Do not lose a certainty for an uncertainty. 
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A KeEntisH Hop GarpEN.—There are few more 
charming sights than a Kentish hop garden as seen 
on a bright day at the time of picking. The vines 
are planted in rows, and supported on poles some ten 
or fifteen feet high, the bulk of the foliage being near 
the top, and frequently intertwining one with the 
other. One may walk for hours amid little groves of 
bright green leaves, festooned overhead and gently 
rustling against the deep blue of the summer sky, 
and great masses of what might be mistaken for lus- 
cious white grapes. Like the vineyards of France, 
at a distance they look somewhat dull and monoto- | 
nous, but seen from their shady depths they are won- 
derfully varied and beautiful. As you stroll along in 
the tinted perfumed shade, you catch, perhaps, a 
joyous chorus of bright young voices singing rom 
sheer light-heartedness, and y u turn towards them. 
But what is this? A literal “ baby farm,” surely. 
Babies—babies everywhere; babies of all sorts and 
sizes and colors; some lying on sacks, and some in 
smart little cradles; babies wide awake, and babies 
fast asleep; sprightly, vivacious little mortals who 
kick and crow, and seem to think it a jolly thing to 

+ born; and solemn, contemplative babies, who 
look as though they had been here before, and who 
lie on their backs apparently working but permuta- 
tions and combinations on their toes. Just for a 
moment you find yourself trying to realize the pa- 
ternal emotions of a man like Brigham Young, and 
then you emerge into an open clearing, where the 
parents of the children are at work. 

The scene that presents itself here is one of the 
prettiest that can be imagined. In the field there 
are perhaps one hundred people, divided into com- 
panies of eight or ten, and for every company a 
sturdy-looking “ binman” is pulling up the poles and 
bearing them with their clustering vines to the can- 
vas bins, where the pickers are engaged in stripping | 
off the sweet-scented blossoms, the poles resting on 
rails fixed lengthwise over the bin. The pole-pullerg | 
are paid 18s. or 20s. a week; the pickers according to | 
their work, the rate as arranged at the commence- | 
ment of the season depending upon the crop. These 
pe le are “tallying six”—that is, are picking six 

ushels of hops for a shilling, and at this rate a man | 
and wife and four or five children are able to make 
a tolerable harvest. It appears to be a common 
thing for a quick hand to manage forty or fifty bush- 
elsaday. The heaps of fresh foliage. the festooned | 
poles, the many-colored costumes, and the quiet ac- 
tivity of the pickers—mostly women and children— 
altogether present a picture the peaceful beauty of 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

A stranger will probably not enjoy the scene lon 
before some sprightly damsel or buxom dame ad- 
vances, and with a handful of vine, kaeels before him 
and carefully wipes his shoes, the rest of the pickers 
at the same moment raising a jovial shout. It soon 
becomes plain that he has been initiated into the 

eat army of “hoppers,” and delicate hints are 

hrown out which for a time, perhaps, he altogether 
fails to apprehend. Presently, however, when in the 
innocence of his heart he has strolled up to those 
capacious canvas receptacles, capable of halding at 
least a couple of men and several bushels of hops, 
there is a sudden gathering together which is rather 
startling, and which has a wonderful effect in quick- 
ening the apprehension. Just as that vivacious little 
urchin there is about to make a dive at the visitor’s 
legs, and his maternal instigator is about to topple 
the victim over into the bin of hops, it occurs to him 
what those hints were intended to convey, and, only 
~_ in time to avert a catastrophe, he remembers 

hat those thirsty folks have as yet had no oppor- 
tunity of drinking his health. 

For once, or even twice, during an afternoon this 
little joke is felt to be really very funny, but after a 

many expeditions in different parts of the field 
tis apt to become monotonous, and it may be well 
to vary the entertainment by a visit to one of those 
queer little structures with the exterior of which 
every traveller through Kent must be tolerably fa- 
miliar. These are the “oast houses,” to which the 
hops are conveyed to be dried and packed. Within | 
each little circular building is a rail floor, over which 
a horsehair cloth is stretched. The hops as theyare | 
brought in from the field are spread upon this cloth | 
to the depth of three or four feet, and then, being 
closely shut in, they are left exposed to the heat of a 
large fire underneath, in which rock sulphur is mixed | 
with fuel. At the end of nine or ten hours they are | 
ready for packing. In a floor on a level with the | 
horsehair is a pole through which the “ pocket” issus- | 
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pended, and as the dried hops are removed from the 
drying kiln they are shovelled into it. 
he modern way of compressing them is by a ma- 
chine which will turn out one of those dense rolls 
familiar to the Surrey side of London bridge in about 
twelve or fifteen minutes. In many cases, however, 
they are still packed in the old-fashioned way. One 
man one own into the “pocket” and another 
$s in the hops upon him, whiie he dances his 
way to the a his is somewhat laborious, and 
ce as ne as the machine. 

In many districts of the hop country the pickers 
are, in a great proportion, the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring towns and villages. They, of course, come 
from their homesin the morning and return at night. 
The “foreigners” have to onan on the field, and 
to any one not familiar with the atrocious housing of 
the London poor this cooumping would probably be 
something rather startling. ithin the past few 
years a society has been formed with the excellent 
object of improving the lodging of hop-pickers in the 
field, and much has been done in that direction.— 
The London 

A SENTIMENTAL young gentleman recently made 
an observation of a tender nature to a lady during 
the progress of a quadrille; but as he was afflicte 
with a severe coh, she could not gather whether he 
had been “ nipped in the bud,” or “dipped in the 
mud.” This state of uncertainty is most cruel. 


appr 
CAPRESE BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE.—The toil and 
suffering of the summer are soon forgotten when the 
young fisherman returns and adds his earnings to the 
ittle store of former years. When the store is com- 
plete, the ceremoniad of a Caprese betrothal begins 
with the “ embassy,” as it is termed, of his mother to 
the parents of the future bride. Clad in her best 
, and holding in her hand the favorite nosega 
of the island—a branch of sweet basil, sprinkled with 
cinnamon-powder, and with a rose colored carnation 
in the midst of it—the old fishwife makes her way 
through the durk lanes to the vaulted room where 
her friends await her with a charming air of igno- 
rance as to the errand on which she comes. Half an 
hour passes in diplomatic fence, in chat over the 
weather, the crops, or the price of macaroni, till, at 
girl herself leaves the room, and 
the “‘ambassadress” breaks out in praise of her good 
looks, her industry, and her good pee. The pa- 
rents retort by praise of the poung fisherman. Com- 
pliments quickly into business, and a vow of 
eternal f a between the families issworn over 
a dish of figs and a bottle of rosolio. The priest is 
soon called in, and the lovers are formally betrothed 
for six months—a ceremony which is followed in afew 
days by a new appearance of the ambassadress, with 
the customary oficring of trinkets from the lover to 
his promised spouse. The old Caprese costume has 
disappeared; but the girls still pride themselves on 
the number and value of their ornaments—the “s 
della,”’ or stiletto, which binds the elaborately-braid- 
ed mass of their ebon hair; the circular gold ear- 
rings, with inner circles of pearls; the gold chain, or 
“ lacetia,’’ worn fold upon fold around the neck: the 
bunch of gold talismans suspended on the breast; 
the profusion of heavy silver rings which load every 
finger. The Sunday after her betrothal, when she 
appears at high mass in all her finery, is the proud- 
est day of a Capri girl’s life. But love has few of the 
tenderer incidents which make it poetry in the North. 
There is no “lover's lane” in Capri, fora maiden may 
not walk with her betrothed save in the presence of 
witnesses; and a kiss before marriave is, as “ Auld 
Robin Gray” calls it, “asin” to which no modest girl 
stoops. The future husband is, in fact, busy with 
less romantic matters. It is his business to provide 
bed and bedding, table and chairs, drawers and look- 
iny-glass, and, above all, a dozen gaudy prints, from 
Naples, of the Madonna and favorite saints of the 
da e bride provides the rest; and on the eve of 
the marriage the families meet once more, to take an 
inventory of her contributions, which remain her 
own property till her.death. The morning's sun 
streams c upon the lovers as they kneel, at the close 
of mass, before the priest in San Stefano. All the 
boyhood of Capri is waiting outside to pelt the bridal 
train with “confetti” as it hurries, amid blushes and 


| laughter, across the piazza. A dinner of macaroni 
| and the island wine ends ina universal “‘ tarantella.” 


There .is a final walk around the village at the close 
of the dance; and the coral-fisher reaps the prize of 
his toil as he leads his bride to her home. 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Stree? 
a Ye “formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, ‘ 








truly 


THE above design was drawn for and built by Mr. 
O. S. Hubbell, the well-known druggist of this city. 
at Rivercliffe, near Norwalk, Connecticut. He is 
the owner of the celebrated bird Arial, the carrier 
pigeon that has taken the premium as the best bird 
n the world. This building has met with his entire 
approbation, and he stated to us that all who see it 
do not differ from the Daily Graphic’s account of it 
as the handsomest house in the United States ot 
equal cost. It is plain and beautiful, and cost about 
$15,000, with the interior well finished. 
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FIRST STORY. 


We have recently made an invention of an entirely 
new style of finish for the inside of a house, that pos- 
sesses the eévemtnge of enabling persons to use wal- 
nut and other hard woods in the entire finish, with 
comparatively little or no addition in the cost over 
painted woodwork of best quality white _. We 
Rive our patrons the advantage of our invention. 

hose who are building under other architects, de- 
siring to save money and obtain rich and beautiful 
apartments, can be supplied with details and draw- 
ings of the same at the rate of one per cent. upon 
their cost as per agreement. 

First Storu.—HK hall, 8 feet wide; P parlor, 16 by 
16 feet; DR_dining-room, 16 by 16 feet: L library, 12 
by 20 feet; DR drawing-room, 16 by 16 feet: K kiteh- 
en, 13 feet by 19 feet 9 inches; with a larder, 8 by 10 


‘ 
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feet; and a store closet, 5 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 3 
inches. 

















SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—C chamber, 16 by 16 feet; C cham- 
ber, 8 feet 4 inches by 12 feet; C chamber, 16 by 16 
feet; C chamber, 12 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches: 
BR bath-room, 5 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; DR dress- 
ing-room, 5 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; C chamber, 15 by 
16 feet; C chamber, 13 by 16 feet; DR dressing-rooim, 
5 by 8 feet; DR dressing-room, 5 by 8 feet; with a 
linen closet, 5 feet 6 inches by 7 feet. ‘ 

USEFUL AND NEAT.—Winter, the season for frac- 
tured limbs, is upon us, and it behooves those who 
desire to preserve their anatomies intact to make all 
sossible preparations in advance. In this connec- 

jon we would state that a want long felt has been 

supplied by Mr. Abram Heulings, of the American 
Hotei of Philadelphia. Mr. H. has invented a neat, 
serviceable, and most excellent style of “ creeper,’ 
which can easily be attached to the shoes or boots of 
either ladies or gents, and can be worn either in 
street or parlor. It is both cheap and durable, and 
when worn, slipping on icy sidewalks will simply 
be an impossibility. This invention has been se- 
cured by letters patent, and City and County rights 
ean only be obtained by application to Mr. A. Heu- 
lings, at the American Hotel, Philadelphia, where the 
| “creepers” are for sale. 























ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS8., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “‘ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In pee an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be a by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be t cgh se yt when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
fe | particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from 
the post-office when the full postage has not been 


paid. 
Miss F. T.—Sent article November 7th, 1873. 
Mrs: W. D.—Sent article 7th. 


Mrs. M. E. H.—Sent lead comb 7th. 

Mrs. E. R. C.—Sent article 7th. 

Mrs. S. D. K.—Sent box by express 7th. 

T. E. B.—Sent article 18th. 

Mrs. E. B. B.—Sent article 18th. 

Mrs. M. J. D.—Sent article 18th. 

Mrs. Archer.—Sent articles by express 19th. 
Mrs. E. B.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Miss 8S. V.—Sent patterns 20th. 


Mrs. M. N.—Sent slippers 20th. 

Miss B. E. D.—Sent s! pase 22d, 

“ Her Grave,” declined. 

“ Waiting,” ao gg 

“Domestic Felicity,’ declined. 

T. L. N. A.—For visitmg, evening wear, or full 
dress at home, they are appropriate, but not with a 
Cashmere suit. A ‘silk dress or handsome silk pop- 
lin should be worn. 

Willie T.—l. We cannot tell, unless you oypeet 
some one, and make inquiries about them: 2. No, it 
is not general; if the sister’s friends know she is 
with her, they should call first, or the sister shouid 
say beforehand, ‘I am going to have company at 
such a time to make me a visit; will you not call 
and see her?” 3. The accurate and delicate pronun- 
ciation of “au revoir,” “début,” “au fait,” and “en 
masse,” can be — by a French teacher alone. 4. 
The same remark applies to the pronunciation of the 
names here asked for. 5. The first finger of the 
right hand, but many prefer the wedding finger, as 
less conspicuous. 6, Make with polonaise or reding- 
ote, the lower skirt trimmed with one ruffle, and a 
bias band one-eighth of a yard wide of black velvet 
above it. The redingote with the band of velvet and 
large velvet buttons. 

Letters containing questions requiring long an- 
swers like the above should be accompanied with a 


stamp for a reply. 

Mr. G. R. L.--Chromos have all been sent. 

Blue-Eyed Maid.—Walking jackets are very much 
worn. One plait straight down in the back is more 
worn than a round coil. The blouse is made of flan- 
nel or Cashmere. With a hat. 

“The Rose,” accepted. 

* Faith,” declined. 

“The Mother’s Only Child,” declined. 

“The Grave of L. E. L.,”’ accepted. 

“One Year Ago,” declined. 

* Diamonds or Ben,”’ declined. 

“Old Chioe’s Story,”’ declined. 








Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by iadies living at a dis- 







tance, the Hditress of the hion will 
hereafter exeeute commissions for who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small for the 


time and research required. & and adtumn 
bonnets, materiais for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
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hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accom ded by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Eq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
jirst received. Neitherthe Mditor nor the Publisher 
pow S. accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
nritting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of crimson silk, made with 
one skirt; the front breadth is trimmed en tablier 
with a kilt plaiting, lace, and folds ; the back breadths 
with quillings and shells made of silk, kilt plaits and 
silk bows down the sides. Sasque bodice, cut sur- 
plice, finished with a cord of silk; coat sleeves, with 
deep pointed cuff. Muslin fraise around the neck of 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of navy blue silk and velvet. 
The lower skirt is of silk, trimmed with a plaiting 
and two bands of silver fox fur. The overskirt and 
mantle are of velvet, trimmed with fur to correspond. 
Light gray felt hat, trimmed with blue yelvet and 
gray feather. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of light green silk, made 
with two skirts, and a deep pointed basquine. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with a box-plaited ruffle cut 
in points at the top, faced and bound with silk. The 
overskirt is trimmed with a Valenciennes lace and 
narrow folds of silk; wide sash looping up the back. 
The waist is trimmed to correspond with the over- 
skirt, cut surplice; open sleeves. Hair arranged in 
puffs, with pink roses and leaves in it. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink and white silk. The 
underskirt is of pink silk, trimmed with a ruffle of 
embroidered muslin, headed with a puff of French 
muslin and pink gros grain ribbon loops and ends. 
The polonaise is of white silk or muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace, looped up with pink flowers 
and ribbon; pink ribbon sash with fringed ends. 
Hair arranged in puffs, with half wreath of pink 
roses. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of tea-colored silk, made 
with one skirt, trimmed with quillings of velvet of a 
darker shade. The skirt is made very long in the 
back, and is looped in the back with a velvet sash; 
short apron front, trimmed with velvet. Basque 
waist, trimmed with velvet, velvet vest, fraise around 
the neck, and cuffs on sleeves. Bonnet of velvet of 
the two shades, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little boy of four years, made of 
black velvet, trimmed with fur. Boots and cap are 
made to correspond. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Black silk suit, made with one skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a ruffle laid in 
box-plaits at intervats, finished by a bow at the top. 
Polonaise is made with a vest of velvet, and is 
trimmed with feather trimming. Hat of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with a long feather, pink roses under 
the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown silk, made with 
two skirts. The under one is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce cut in points and bound with velvet, and 
brown yak lace. The overskirt is trimmed with lace 
and a velvet band. Basque waist, trimmed to corre- 
spond, velvet revers. Velvet belt and bag at side. 
Hat of brown silk, trimmed with velvet, feather, 
and jet ornaments. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of dark brown silk, made with a 
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plain skirt. Redingote of camel’s-hair cloth of a 
light cuir color, cut open down the back, joined with 
brown velvet bows; basque waist in the back; tight 
sleeves, but the garment hangs to give it the appear- 
ance of having long flowing sleeves. The trimming 
is fringe of the two colors and a band of brown vel- 
vet. Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with fea- 
thers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of bronze silk, made with 
two skirts. The lower one is trimmed with a deep 
ruffle, headed with two bands of velvet. The upper 
skirt is trimmed with one band of velvet. Black vel- 
vet jacket, trimmed with embroidered bands. Hat 
of velvet to match dress, trimmed with flowers and 
velvet. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of navy blue silk and camel's- 
hair cloth. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
three quillings. The polonaise is of the camel’s-hair, 
scalloped and bound with siik ; two narrow silk bands 
above the scallops. Ribbon bow in front with ribbon 
from the front across to the shoulder, where it is fast- 
ened with a bow and ends, Hat of velvet, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Carriage dress of black velvet, made with 
one skirt, and polonaise with basque back. The 
skirt is plain. The polonaise is bound with violet- 
colored satin, and violet-colored satin sash at one 
side, the basque back is corded with the satin, vest 
of the same. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with vio- 
let-colored feather and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Visiting dress of blue silk and gray Cash- 
mere. The front part of underskirt is made of gray 
Cashmere, trimmed with two ruffles bound with blue 
silk; the back breadths are entirely of blue silk cov- 
ered with narrow blue ruffles. The redingote is cut 
with a basque back and vest front, is bound with 
blue silk, has blue vest and sash. Blue velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with feathers, flowers under the brim. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Winter mantle of black velvet, trimmed 
with lace insertion and edging, with a plastroon of 
lace up the back. Bonnet of black velvet, faced 
with pink, and trimmed with pink roses and black 
double faced ribbon, the under side being pink. 

Fig. 2.—Hair bow of blue China crape, the end 
scalioped and embroidered with a bunch of field 
flowers in gay colors. 

Fig. 3.—Hood for a child a year old. White Cash- 
mere lined with silk. The plaiting at the top is 
bound with blue silk. The bow is of blue ribbon, 
and the tassel fringe is likewise blue. 

Fig. 4.—Chemise with tucked top. This chemise 
is ornamented at the top with narrow slantwise 
tucks, surrounded with a stitched band. These 
tucks are trimmed with Valenciennes, and fall one 
above the other, diminishing in size towards the 
sleeves. Stitched band with three buttonholes, and 
terminating with a lozenge, on which the initials 
are worked. Tucked sleeve in the same style as the 
top. 

Fig. 5.—Infant’s embroidered bib. 

Fig. 6.—Gentleman’s standing collar, with turned- 
down corners. . 

Figs. 7 and &8.—Habit shirt, and cuff of atriped gray 
and white percale. The habit shirt is made with a 
standing collar in the back, and coat collar revers in 
front, with two rows of buttons on the front; the 
cuff matches. 

Fig. 9.—Bows made of black and blue ribbon to 
fasten on left shoulder, and across to the waist un- 
der the right arm; the blue ends are embroidered. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
light blue and black velvet and feather. Wreath of 
blue flowers inside the brim. 





Fig. 11.—Bonnet of two shades of green velvet 
trimmed with lace, feathers, and tea roses. Quilled 
velvet inside the brim. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of blue velvet, bound with a lighter 
shade; the trimming consists of velvet and pink 
roses, wreath of roses under the brim. 

Fig. 13—Bonnet of purple velvet, trimmed with 
lace, shaded purple flowers, grapes, and velvet; 
flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 14.—Hat of light gray felt, trimmed with gray 
feather, pink roses, and black velvet. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Black Cashmere mantle, lined 
with lustre and edged with pale gray silk. It is also 
trimmed with black guipure. lace, a bow of black 
gros grain ribbon, and buttons, and tassels. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Chemise with flaps for a young 
child. These engravings illustrate the same chemise. 
Fig. 17 shows how the flaps are tied when the child 
is being dressed. Fig. 18 the manner of turning 
down the sleeves and fastening in the shoulder 
“straps of the petticoats. 

Fig. 19.—Sash bow of biack velvet and silk, the 
ends embroidered and finished with fringe. 

' Fancy Dresses. 

These costumes can be worn by grown persons as 
well as children. 

Fig. 20.—Viviandiére dress of white Cashmere. 
The skirt is trimmed with a bias band of red and 
white striped satin, headed with a band of goid 
color, with embroidered bunch in front of skirt; 
fringe of scarlet and yellow, and band above it. 
Revers and cuffs of sleeves of scarlet satin, embroid- 
ered with gold. Cords from shoulder to waist. 
White and gold cap. 

Fig. 21.—Weathercock. Skirt of blue Cashmere, 
trimmed with a border of gold-colored satin; the 
same forms around the waist little pointed basques 
like the wings of the weathercocks that ornament 
the roofs of houses. The four cardinal points, cut 
out in black velvet, trim the dress; the band of the 
headdress is also of black velvet, in the midst of 
which is a complete weathercock, which turns at 
each movement of the wearer. A miniature bellows 
can be hung from the belt of the dress. 

Fig. 22.— Poisson d’ Avril. A page’s dress, trimmed 
with symbols representing fish of different sizes. 

Fig. 23.—Genius of the sea. Skirt of pink Cash- 
mere, covered with a net, looped up at one side with 
acable rope, with an anchor suspended from it. The 
body is surrounded with a mooring rope. The head- 
dress is formed of a little boat, fastened on the hair. 
Slippers of pink kid, with ropes fastening them on. 

Fig. 24.—French milkmaid. Skirt of scarlet Cash- 
mere, trimmed with a bias band of black velvet. 
White muslin apron, tucked; a little jacket waist, 
open in front, forming a little basque iit the back. 
Muslin handkerchief, crossed on the breast, and 
trimmed with a thin ruching. Cap on the head, 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 25.—Cashmere mantle for elderly lady, made 
of black, and trimmed with watered ribbon and silk 
fringe. 

Fig. 26—Cloth jacket, made of navy blue cloth, 
and trimmed with yak lace and passementerie. 

’ Fig. 27.—Cloth cloak of dark green cloth, trimmed 
with passementerie gimp, fringe, and gros grain 
ribbon sash bow. 

Fig. 28.—School dress of dark green Cashmere for 
girl of eight years old. The dress is made with one 
skirt, trimmed with three ruffles, headed with a plait- 
ing; basque waist, trimmed to correspond. Deep 
cape, lined with flannel, and trimmed to mateh 
skirt. Dark green felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LADY’S AND CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 29.) 

Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of navy 
blue cloth. The pants are just below the knee, and 
are trimmed with braid; blouse, with leather belt, 
trimmed te correspond. Dark blue felt hat, with 
black band around it. 

Fig. 2—Suit for girl of five years old, made of 
black velvet, trimmed with bands of light gray fur. 
Blue velvet hat, trimmed with ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 3—Dress for boy of two years old, made of 
crimson Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with one 
ruffie ; the waist is plaited; low and short sleeves; 
ribbou sash. 

Fig. 4.—Morning dress for lady, made of gray 
Cashmere. The dress is made with one skirt, and 
sacque trimmed with fringe. Small cap of white 
muslin, trimmed with cherry-colored ribbon and 
lace. 

Fig. 5.—Robe for infant, made of Nainsook mus- 
lin, trimmed en tablier, with worked insertion and 
edging. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of seven years. The dress is 
plain blue silk poplin, trimmed with narrow ruffles. 
Cloak of gray and blue striped cloth, cut with large 
sleeves, trimmed with fringe, and passementerie 
cords and tassels; ribbon bow at throat. Hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 


LINSERIE. 
(See Engravings, Page 31.) 

Figs. 1 and 4.—Fichu and sleeve (lace and braid). 
The foundation of this fichu is spotted net, the lines 
are formed with fine fancy braid, and the whole is 
edged with Valenciennes lace. Sleeves (Fig. 4) to 
correspond. 

Figs. 2and 3.—Fichu and sleeve (lace and insertion). 
An open sailor collar is formed with lace and inser- 
tion; the revers that fall below are of the same ma- 
terials, the lace being mounted on net. Sieeve (Fig. 
3) cerresponds. 

Fig. 5.—The Margot collier. The double ruche of 
this collier or fraise is made of very fine silk gauze; 
the cross-band and rosette in the centre are of violet 
turquoise, a soft make of silk. The rosette nestles 
in a coquillé of gauze, which is continued as a jabot, 
intermingling with loops and ends of violet turquoise. 
The lowest of the ends, which is somewhat wide, is 
fringed out. 

Fig. 6.—The Mignon fraise. A wide ruche of white 
tulle illusion forms tke collar; a crossband of pink 
China crépe fastens down the plaits of the ruche. 
This band terminates as a large bow with double 
loops and wide ends, which are fringed at the edges. 
When the material is fringed out, the effect is much 
lighter than when a fringe is sewn on. 








CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

As cold weather advances, winter paletdts of com- 
fortabie, warm materials gain in favor, and they are 
by no means exaggerated in form. We will describe 
a velvet one, which appeared to us at once very ele- 
gant, youthful, and easy to wear. It was a short 
paletot, fitting the figure, but still not very closely; 
straight in front; the basque quite round, without 


plaits or slashings ; lined with squirrel, and bordered | 


with black marten. (The bands of fur are considera- 
bly deeper this winter than last.) A double band of 
fur descends the front, and the demi wide sleeves 
had a deep fur revers; there is also fur around the 
collar. Above the fur there are rich cords interlacing 
each other in front, and fastened down at each side 
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| with delicately wrought gimp olives. .This paletot is 

simple enough, but we advise the adoption of this 
style of out-door garment to persons who study 
| economy, as one remaining considerably longer in 
| fashion than a more complicated form, which would 
| date itself at once. The muff is entirely of black 
| marten. As mentioned last month, muffs are de- 
cidedly larger than last year. 

What are called “ military mantles” are exceed- 
ingly popular at the present time, made either of 
light or heavy cloth, and embroidered. There is the 
Hussar jacket, laden with gimp and frog buttons; 
the Chasseur paletot, with metal buttons in the form 
of balls, and sewn close together; the Austrian 
jacket, with a quantity of galloon and narrow bands 
of fur. All these warlike fancies are affected by 
young fashionable married women. But we will not 
occupy our space by describing different styies, when 
by an inspection of our designs for mantles and 
cloaks this month all can be suited, from old to 


* young, in plain or elaborate styles. 


As many are obliged now to practise economy, we 
will give some hints upon making over old dresses to 
| look as well, or, as we have often heard it asserted, 
| better than new. We doubt either of these asser- 
tions. The only way that can even be imagined is 
to compare them when finished with their appear- 
ance before they were remodelled. The change is 
sometimes so great as to make the exclamation pos- 
sible, “They look like new!’ We will begin with 
dresses. Suppose we have a shabby black silk and 
a French merino among our stock. The silk we 
first rip up; then rub each breadth carefully witha 
woollen cloth, to remove all dust; then sponge it all 
off with water in which one or two black kid gloves 
have been boiled—one quart of water for a pair of 
gloves; iron while wet with extremely hot irons, on 
the wrong side. For colored silks, the same colored 
gloves as the dress should be used. It is therefore 
advisable for persons to keep all their old gloves, so 
as to have a variety of colors to choose from. Ano- 
ther mode equally successful for black silk or ribbon 
(it might be injurious to colors) is to first rub off the 
dirt with a woollen cloth, as before mentioned ; then 
mix an equal quantity of strong tea and vinegar, 
with which the silk is washed by rubbing it witha 
piece of flannel. It must be made very wet. Smooth 
the silk carefully, folding it, and in about fifteen 
minutes iron it on the wrong side with very hot 
irons. Then, if the skirt is long, cut it into walking 
length; this at once freshens up the edge. The bot- 
tom ruffle will have to be discarded, but it can be cut 
into folds, and a plaiting of Cashmere come below 
the second ruffle, in place of the one discarded. The 
overskirt can be made over by omitting the front 
breadth, and making deep pointed side widths and 
back, or if a polonaise, open down the front and trim 
with Cashmere, mixed with the silk; make a sleeve- 
less basque of the Cashmere, trimmed with folds of 
silk made of the old ruffie, and if the sleeves are 
worn, make new ones out of the front breadth of 
overskirt, which you took out. You have when com- 
pleted a fashionable and entirely different looking 
dress. Now we cgine to the French merino; it is 
already rasterre, and so we must shorten it only to 
| the extent of turning in the edge. Imagine it hasa 
| deep flounce, over which isa bias band; this we take 
off, and braid in black soutache, and replace. The 
polonaise we shorten into Louis XV. waistcoat fronts, 
| cut square below to the waist, curved at the sides, 

and falling in deep points at the back. We then cut 
| the material thus saved into bias bands of various 

widths, and trim the bodice with one-and-a-half-inch 
' wide braided bands to simulate a jacket, and outline 
the pointed tails with the same trimming. The 
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fronts or waistcoat portions should be covered with | boa and muff are what constitute a set. The boa 
braiding, for which many designs given from time to is from one and a half to two yards long; seal skin 


time in this magazine are suitable. The front of the 
dress should be covered with three rows of gradu- 
ated bands, braided. If the merino is colored, it 
should be braided in a darker shade, or with black ; 
but a black merino must not be braided in colors. 
New dresses will, of course, be made up in the latest 
styles; but we do not think that they will look pret- 
tier than the above-mentioned toilets. Those ladies 
who have no serviceable dress left in a wearable 
state from last winter, can wear out the skirts only, 
with plain or spotted shirt bodices. 

Flannel is an excellent material for winter morn- 
ing costumes for house wear, and can be employed 
either as a polonaise or as a Princesse morning dress. 
We think this the most useful form, as the dress is 
complete with the trifling additional expense of a 
half yard flounce, which takes three yards of flannel 
in addition to the quantity required for a polonaise. 
It requires eleven yards of print to make a Princesse 
dress with a Watteau plait and flounce, with a double 
ruffie at the top, and ladies can from this judge of 
the quantity of flannel required. Bonnets and hats 
are made of the same material as the dress, either 
Cashmere, cloth, or serge; the frame is plainly cov- 
ered, and the trimming is either corded silk or vel- 
vet. Feathers, not flowers, are worn on them. We 
will pass to other topics, hoping our remarks may 
prove useful to our economical readers. 

Bonnets and hats continue to be most eccentric in 
form, and many of them look veritable caricatures 
in the hand, and not much better on the head; and 
whether they are bonnets or hats, is a point now 
impossible to decide, as both are mostly stringless. 
It has been tried several winters to make colored 
felt bonnets and hats popular, but without suc- 
cess. This winter they are very much more worn 
than they have been, although black is quite. as 
popular as heretofore. In fact, black felt hats for 
general wear are most popular as the cold weather 
increases, for cloaks have to be added to suits, and 
does not leave the costume so entirely of one color. 
The shape called *“‘Gimmeux” bears off the palm in 
public favor. It is worn at the back of the head like 
a sailor’s hat, has a low crown and wide brim; the 
quantity of such ornaments as arrows, fleur de lis, 
daggers, buckles, etc., all made of steel, cut with 
diamond points, or of jet, that are worn in bonnets 
and hats, is well nigh incredible. This great fureur 
for steel ornaments increases, and is likely to do so 
throughout the winter. The most beautiful sets of 
steel buttons are those cut 2 facettes like diamonds ; 
but there are also other styles—the bluish steel; the 
burnished, of a brown tint; and the engraved, show- 
ing a brilliant pattern upon a dull ground. The 
parure of bijous de fantaisie is made to match with 
the set of buttons, and comprises the earrings, cross 
or locket, and sleeve buttons. Large steel buckles 
are also worn, not only at the belt, but to fasten the 
large scarf bows so fashionable in modern costumes. 
Next to steel in the favor of fashion now comes jet, 
which is pretty, but is perhaps most suitable to silk 
dresses, while steel looks well with dull woollen fab- 
rics. Jet is very fashionable for bonnets, jewels, 
and trimming. The Oriental necklace of many rows 
of jet beads is again in fashion. But one row of 
beads goes around at the back, while from three to 
seven fall down over the bodice in front. Balls 
linked by chains are worn for fastening cuffs and 
collar. Tortoise shell buttons, very large and exqui- 
sitely carved, are new and very beautiful. They are 
very expensive, and as yet have not been imitated. 

The cold weather warns us that our readers no 
doubt are anxious to learn something about furs. A 
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boas are flat. All the longer furs are made into 
round boas. Collars are not worn, except for very 
cold weather, by elderly ladies, or for travelling. 
All the black furs worn the two last winters retain 
their popularity. Ermine is but little worn now, ex- 
cept for evening. Fox furs have in a great measure 
taken the place of ermine for full dress. Black and 
silver fox are both worn, the latter especially for 
young ladies; they are very expensive and hand- 
some. Seal skin is as much worn for sacques. 
Where warmth is required, no person should be 
without one. Seal skin hats are worn by young 
misses; small sets are also made for them. For lit- 
tle girls, white cony sacques, caps, and muffs are 
shown; they are pretty, and not very expensive. 
Bands of fur are as much used for trimming, the 
black marten being most popular, as being within 
the reach of all. Chinchilla is beautiful, and, as 
usual, a favorite. With black velvet it is very ele- 
gant. It is an expensive fur, and unless worn with 
care, very perishable. 

We have been asked by several of our correspond- 
ents to give a design for a simple, inexpensive even- 
ing dress for a young lady. For young ladies making 
their début in society, tarlatan will be very fashiona- 
ble this winter. The material itself is cheap enough 
for the most economical, the elegance of the dress 
depending upon its trimming and ornaments. Ruf- 
fles trim prettier than anythingelse. They are light 
and airy, a requisite in a tarlatan dress. An excel- 
lent substitute for a silk slip to be worn under a tar- 
latan is the yard-wide French cambric. Made wrong 
side out, it is very difficult to distinguish from silk, 
and by having severai of these skirts of different 
colors, varying also the trimming, a variety of pretty 
toilets may be made from one dress. The sash, flow- 
ers, and gloves should be.of the same shade, or 
lighter, as underskirt. 

We must describe a few costumes seen for chil- 
dren, before closing this month, although our exten- 
sive illustrations would, we should think, make this 
almost unnecessary. Let us begin with the stronger 
sex, and mention a very nice dégagé costume for 
boys up to ten or twelve years of age. The material 
is velveteen of any color preferred; golden brown 
has a warm look. The short trowsers are rather 
tight, and are fastened at the knee by large mother- 
of-pearl buttons. The jacket is but half fitting, and 
opens over a waistcoat to match. The jacket but- 
toning at the top, nothing of the shirt is seen but the 
collar, which is rather large. The gray felt hat is 
encircled with a brown ribbon. For girls, pretty 
toilets are not wanting. One is of dark blue poplin ; 
the skirt is edged with two narrow quilled flounces: 
between each fold of the quilling is placed a narrow 
black velvet ribbon, looped at both ends, and about 
three inches long. Straight tunic rounded en tablier 
in front, longer behind, but without any retroussis, 
edged with one quilling only, trimmed like those of 
the skirt. This quilling is headed with a ruche of 
black velvet. The half loose, double-breasted pale- 
tot has revers, cuffs, and pockets of black velvet. 
The gray felt hat is trimmed with black velvet anda 
blue feather. Another costume consists of a kilted 
skirt, of garnet poplin or Cashmere, with a tunic and 
bodice of striped gray and garnet popiin. The tunic 
is quite plain, and is gathered up behind in the mid- 
dle, Pompadour fashion. The bodice has pointed 
basques in front and behind, trimmed with a bouil- 
lonne of the same material. This also edges the 
parements of the sleeves, and simulates a square 
opening to the bodice. With wishes of a happy New 
Year. FASHION. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
THE LADIES. 


A French preparation for beautifying the complerion, 
which does not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli- 
cate powder cannot be detected, so lifelike are its proper- 


lies, imparting smoothness, transparency, and rosy 
Sreshness to the skin, besides being permanent in its 
effects. It does not dry and crack the skin; it contains 
no minerals or poisons. Sold by Druggiste or sent by 
mail. Price 5Q0c. per bor. Aditress 

MILLER BRO’S., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 























‘HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 

to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 

cal, sensible; and to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are:— 


Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. James DeMille, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 

Cc. W. Flanders, Rath Chesterfield, 


8. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison. 


Its reading is adapted tothe old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. 
It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for De- 
Historical Articles, clamation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Factsand Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address, 


PERRY MASON & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
4@ Please state where you saw this Advertisement, 
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C. A. Stephens, 
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cALS 7462. 


200 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
Colored Piate. 
Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. 


January 
number just issued. A German edition published: 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


12 Beautiful Oil Chromos 373,322 


ages, 
mailed for 50 cents, by C. 8S. RILEY, Holland, Vy 


everywhere, 
cs $7510 $250 per month, 32 verte: 
3 male, to introduce the GEN UINE IMPROVED 
wa COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will) stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in 
a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for — machine that will sew astrong- 
er, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and stillthecloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass,; Pittspure, Pa.; CHIcaGco, 
ILL. 3 or St. Lovrs, Mo. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 2 1ST}. Awarded first premiom at 
the Am. Institute Institute Fairs, 1871 
Is one of the most tmportant inventions the ape. The 
most perfect Button-hole Werker ever oo, So 
simple that a child can work a & mere perfect button-hole 
than the be nS eupestensed hand can work with- 
out apt ey = agents wanted everywhere. 
They sights an and give over 100 percent. profit. 
Baapie E Batten Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassi 
p=, mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad 
EBSTER M’F'G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ou "Please state in what paper you saw this. 
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TAKES on sight," 


Canvassers, 
gent’s RY WARD BEECHER’S 
family newspaper starts its fall campaign, &R 

subscribers a PAIR of the largest and finest OL 
GRAPHS—two most attractive subjects that “ take” 
on sight—painted by Mrs. Anderson, as contrasts 
and companions for her “ Wide Awake” and “* Fast 
, Asleep.” Agents have immense success ; call it the 
“best business ever offered canvassers.”” We fur- 
nish the lightest and handsomest outfit and pay very 
high commissions. Each subscriber, old or new, re- 
ceives WITHOUT DELAY two beautiful ictures, full 
— ready for immediate delivery. The paper it- 
self stands peerless ayy | family journals, being so 
poptt ar that of its class it has the largest circulation 
nthe world! Employs the best literary talent. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s serial story is just beginning; back 
chapters supplied to each subscriber. Mrs. Stowe’s 
jon expected ~~ to “ os Wife and I” begins 
n the new year. Any one wish- GENTS 
ing @ good salary, or an inde- A 
penreas business, should send WANTED. 
or circulars and terms to J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatti or San Francisco. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 
to $10 per day. Two entirely new articles saleable as 





flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 











Stereopticons, ete., for Sunday Schools, Public or 
Private Entertainments, and the largest assortment 
of Slides. in the country. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
W. M. M’ ALLISTER, 1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ro papeationc et SS waste) perier 
Cages, Book 
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GEULGE PARR, Burraio, N Y., 








4 Always Presh and Reliable. “@& 
1874. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1874. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable. 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every Garden Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. 





Mailed free. Address HENRY A. DREER, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


‘ ‘ing and 
roperties, to which 
isease yields, when 

Remedy is used warm 
and system put in re 
fect order by the wonderful alterative 
wer of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med« 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
disease glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of ey $ and chambers in which uleerg 
sexist and from which discharge p 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $5 R 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not ron x. | two medi- 








$375 A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
NovELtry Co., Biddeford, Me. 





All sizes, styles, and prices, in handsome Rosewood 
Inlaid Cases. A very beautiful Christmas Gift. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. W. MITCHELL M’AL- 
LISTER, 1314 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$42 s 








A MONTH! Ilorse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A GIFT 


WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
is BROWN’s 


SHAKESPEARIAN ALMANAC 
For 1874. 


It {girly glows with quotations and illustrations from 
the “ Bard of Avon,’ and from top to toe is man’s 
life illustrated. I shall print four million copies or 
more; and, being desirous of making the distribu- 
tion of them as rapid as possible, I will send ten or 
fifteen copies free, prepaid, to any one who will judi- 
ciously dispose of them in their locality. Address 
Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jer- 


sey City, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA RATLROAD. 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIO AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The most splendidly moped and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 


Stone Ballaste 


Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 


the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinzhouse Air Brake is attached to all 
Pullman Drawing-Rvoom, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 


and the system of safety signals is perfect. 


ssenger trains, 


on all Express Trains from New York and Philadeiphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapoli: 

and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is uneurpaseed 

in the World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line. 
Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 


A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. 


D. M. BOYD, JR., GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 
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medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 


Where to Buy. 


A eer ie cheupest, nant | A. K. & F. Ke. WOMRATH, 








somest, best out, Sells at sight; large profits. 
Send 50 cents fer sample. 


H. N. McKINNEY & CO., 16 North Seventh St., IMPORTERS OF ; 


Philadelphia. State where you saw this Card. 


“GNHARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &e., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 5 


News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 








eigen AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘ Dreka’s LADIES’ 
Dictionary Bltter. | FINE FURS. 














Send for descriptive Price List. 


A combination of Blotting-Case, with a complete 1212 CHESTNUT STREET. 
list of words which writers are liable to speil ineor- PHILADELPHIA 
rectly. 5 
For Sale by Stationers, and at 1033 Chestnut Street, | ~~ $e 
Philadeipbia. FROM THE GEM OF THE WEST. 
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A lady friend, with the finest complexion we ever 
saw, told us that “after reading the advertisement of 

BOSOM FOR M, | pr. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
AND in our publication a your ago, she purchased it, and 

now she would not be without it for all the gold in 

Chicago.” She further said that “hundreds of 

tta friends had tried to discover what she had used, but 
ar 0 us e. she had refused to inform them, as she had prized it 


asasecret.”” We have determined to make the niat- 
ter public. Let our readers try it. Found at 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD’S, 48 Bond St., New York. 
AND ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Indorsement of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
by the distinguished Dr. Louis A. Sayre. 
A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. SAYRE, dis- 

. coursing on the use of cosmetics, he remarked to the 

Imperfect Cut. | lady: tie anew ee, oe that FR. A 

" opposed to the use of all cosmetics, but, as you 

HK  . Toles grncedel eee Cane ee eee will use them, I recommend GOURAUD' ORIEN- 

approerints appearance. ‘Natare aud Att are here nak 30 the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 


combined. The various previous attempts have been rom . 
so partial that this is really a new article, and admits | “* ?raise from Sir Hybert Stanley is praise indeed.” 
of no comparison or competition. m. ASH I NGTON 

The BUSTLE cut is a new size of the Lotta, whose M ADA M E W . ’ " 
prmect les nage 70 ad ettnciten so am Saat oa 717 Broadway, New York, Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 
sales have been larger than any ha ozen of its 
competitors ; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKER. 

Patentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White : : 

; j Dresses made in a Superior Style at short notice 

St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phiia, and on the most Reasonable Terms. Ladies wishin ’ 


Verna Call and examine Continuous Porcelein to make their Dresses at Home, can have them Cu 














Teeth. Cannot be detected. Setts. $150. and Basted. All work done at Madame Washing- 
Dr. BASSET, 1126 Vine St., Philadelphia. | ton’s Establishment guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


ANDYKE’S CUTANEOUS MEDICINES. NO. 2 cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Blackheads, Liver-spots: 
Removes Tan, Sunburn, Eruptions on the Face, also Keeps the hands soft, ee and free from 
chaps, is perfectly harmless. Price $1.00 per bottle. ——N%. 13 is a new Face Powder, is harmless, 
invisible, adhesive, fragrant, and gives to the complexion a clear, transparent, velvety appearance. 

Price 50 cents per box. For the above, you will address 
DR. J. M. VANDYKE, 1126 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“GAZETTE OF DERMATOLOGY’ ’—free. 








BUY THE 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. : 
Call and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Streets 707 Broadway, New Yerk- 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 189 C nal Street, New Orlea:'s; 197 State Street, Chicago, Tl. ; Albany, N. ¥.; and 
Cleveland, Oo. And for sale in every city in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 
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The Handsomest and one of fhe Best and most 
Entertainiag of the Monthlies. 


1874 1874 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly of Popular Literature and Science. 


The New Volume, commencing with the January issue, will be replete with 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


It is the intention of the conductors of the Magazine to render it a model of literary and mechanical 
excellence, and with this view no advantage will be neglected which either talent or capital can command 
"to render each issue an agreeable and instructive compendium of 


POPULAR READING. 


The contributions now on hand, or specially engaged, embrace an unusually attractive List of TALES, 
: RIES. NARRATIVES DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES, PAPERS ON SCIENCE AND ART 
POPULAR ESSAYS, LITERARY CRITICISMS, ETC., BY TALBNTED AND WELL-KNOWN 
W. } together with a variety of able and interesting articles on the Important Questions of the 
Day. in addition to the shorter articles, several 
ATTRACTIVE SERIAL Wo RES 
will appear in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE during the year, including 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S New Story, “MALCOLM,” 


which will be commenced in the February number. 
productions are confidently believed to be masterpieces of their authors, abounding in incident 
and humor, in striking characters and dramatic situations. 
A large amount of space will be devoted to OUR MonrTHLY Gossip, which will be enriched with short 
and lively articles on persons of note, incidents of the day, and other novel or amusing topics. 
A large proportion of the articles, especially those descriptive of travel, will be 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The pictorial embellishments of the Magazine will constitute one of its most attractive features. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4; Two Copies, $7; Three Copies, $10; Four Copies, $13; Five copies, 
$16; Ten Copies, $30. See the Special Premium List for Clubs. Single number, 35 cents. 
7 Number mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents. 
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J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1874 





A PURELY DIVIDENDS 


. | DECLARED 
pee Company. ANNUALLY. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,250,000. 





The PENN is entirely mutual. All of its surplus Premiums are re- 
turned to its members every year, to reduce the payments, or increase the 
insurance. 

Policies all non-forfeitable for their value after the third annual pay- 


ment. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary, 
if, 8. STEPHENS, Second Vice Pres’t,. HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary, 





















































